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PEEPAOE. 



To THE Kbadeb 

In tJie pages 1 respectfully offer for perusal, I would have 
you loot for no very new or cntical remarks, or learned and 
technical diaquishiona. Of coiii'se it may be presumed that, 
in studying the profession of an ai'chitect, I have, to the extent 
of my ability, mastered the elementaiy rudiments, technicalities, 
and theories of the science ; and, although I might show 
learning in discoursing of the nice distinclJons between tiis and 
that school of ancient art, and quote Latin and Greek in sapport 
of my own peculiar tenets, I should very little interest you, 
and do nothing towards supplying your want of a plan for your 
house. 

I therefore modestly present a few notes of things that in 
the course of a vaiied arehiteetnral practice have come before 
me, and which have left certain conclusions impressed upon my 
mind. In this, I claim no title to originality; others, long ere 
now, have written useful and learned hooiis about houses, and 
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how to build them, this, however, I do claim— an intPiition 
of diieciiDg the thouglita ot ill intciested in Lcuntiylifp, 
to t!ie embidmpnt of a hxeJ pimcijle in riiil aichitPC 
tuie 

HeietotoiP, too geneiilh, oountiy tousea hive either been 
en a iteieot^ped p]an, oi hive shown an unmeanint; ^vhiiii 
sicahty the tiue ■my i, to make the huildng e>;iUlj whit 
its parts, uses, matenal, and extent requiie — ornamental or 
plam as you will — hut every portion si:jje&tne of a meaiimg 

Peihtps this iS more ei>\ to duett thin tt. io the dfsi^tis 
presently foUowmT will beat show how far in ray case the 
attempt his been '.ucce'^ful I t^n onlj uigu that they ha\e it 
Ipa^t the ment of &tu.dv, and eveij plaa — the practioJ lalue 
of either hanu^ been tested by erettun, or of having been 
reluced fiom diiwinga is elaborately drawn out as if foi actual 
use by some cautious and very particulai buildei 

The contents ot the book itodt will be touud to be b it shjit, 
simple, ind compreheniive diiections to all desiious of building 
— embnciiig evuy \iriity of home uauilly needed It com 
menc°3 with the firat foot tiead upon the spot chosen foi the 
house , details tha considerations that should weigh m seleotuig 
[he &ite — gives models of buildings, differing m ohancter, extent, 
and coat, an 1 suited to pittieulai locahlies, and tc circumstances, 
fully enlaigcd upon— «hows hew to haimonize the luild ng with 
the surromiding scenery, and to reconcile economical expeditura 
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intli tiucst ic€noraent of taate — tPic!ic-, how healliifully to 
"flaiin aud (entihte — assets in selectirg tmuituie, and tlie 
inmimeraLlH aitidea of utility and ornament used in con^tiuctmg 
anii hnishing — with lem'wks upon the <»djimGfB tu a houbo— its 
tntrince lodge, and its numerous outlmlding* It concludes 
«!th fanal pra-tical diiettioos to building am-iteurs, giving a 
tLW uspful hints as to diawmg up wntten deaaiption's, speafica 
tions, and contracis 

In conclusion, I would siy that, in the hope of infiiamg 
snmethiug of its spiiit thetein, I have mentally headed every 
page with a sentence suggested as a matin and e^en song to 
eveiy aichiteet and amateur — Mi Rusfein's great maxim, " Until 
comiium teiise finds its wiiymto aichitecture, tliere can he hut 
Utile hope for it." 



Q. W. 



NoRWIOm 
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RURAL HOMES. 



CHAPTER I. 



A UOUSE—CHOIOB OF A SITB. 

All wlio build, desire to build well ; if eteaply, —still, to 
the best of theic knowledge and ability, — they desire to build 

Unfuitunately, however, there are very few who understand 
in what the e\ci.llencies of a house consist ; nor in the effort to 
construct a house, do their ideas at the highest soar above a 
point somewhat beyond what their last building neighbor has 
aduPved By the hdp of niontUy periodical, or other reading, 
they have ariived at the conclusion (hat better professional aid 
can be obtained than the skill of the vill^e cai'penter, and so 
they instruct some architect to prepare plans ; not, however, 
until wearied in the endeavor to concoct such for themselves. 
In directing him, their minds are generally so obstinately settled 
upon some nidely-cligested but pet plan, that the professional 
adviser is obliged fo defer to the opinions of bis employer', and 
patch up something by way of a compromise between what his 
judgment would approve, and what his client insists upon ; or 
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else risk the withdrawal of hia comiDisaion — and this, aa archi- 
tects must live, he is not desirous to do. 

At length, some plan for ihe interna! arrangement of the 
hoiase and the character of the exterior settled upon, the drawings 
and working directions for the mechanics provided, and ihe 
building is fairly commenced. It is then, and aa the structure 
gradually developea itself, the gentleman b^ins to ^'ish he had 
given (he subject closer attention before; for even he can see 
what improvements might have been made, and how much better 
it might all have been. At this stage of proceedings he probably 
blames his architect, forgetting that his own obstinacy denied 
his adviser a voice, when it could have spoken ta advaa- 
tage. Finally (he building is completed, to the but cold satis- 
faction of its owner, who is only glad to get so much trouble off 
his hands, and to the relief of the architect, whose professional 
pride (if he have any) and personal feelings (if he can afford tlio 
luxury) have been perpetually jarred upon and moi-tified, from 
the first pendl-atroke upon paper, io the last nail driven home 
in the finished building. 

Now, all this might be changed, if the public would them- 
selves seek information on the principles that should guide them 
in the selection of a plan upon which to build. A man builds 
generally for a lifetime, not to gratify (he whim of a moment. 
" Build in baste, repent at leisure," is a maxim of which many 
ere this have found the bTitb ; nor is the character of a house so 
much a matter of mere taste as many assert ; the planning of a 
building requires calculation, sdenee, experience, aa I dai'e say 
^ have found who have endeavored to reduce their fanciful 
ideas into tan^ble form upon paper. It is not necessary every 
one should ri-'-eive the education of an ai'chitect, but it is neccs- 
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CHOICE OF A SITE. 13 

nary eveiy one should know something of the elementary prin- 
ciples of the architect's nohle art, not, it may he, of its teclinioalitiea, 
or the differences, or history of its various styles and epodis, but 
Bomething of the excellendes he would incorporate in his con- 
templated dwelling. 

So much by way of infjoduction. Now, dear readers, I will 
plunge at once into the subject that I have to grapple, and 
be^n by drawing a distinction between houses and homta 

Houses may tell very well in adveitjsementa, and speculiting 
buildera know to make them look sweetly pretty upon papei , 
but, dear friends, take care that you thoroughly satisfy j ours l\ ea 
that you can make them homes, before you commit yourselvta 
to a choice you may afterwards repent. 

The exceUencics of a home may be briefly stated thus : 

COHVBNIBKT 



pEfirECT PEOTKCTION PEOM MEAT AKD COLD, 

Adequate means of warming and VENTiLATrtja. 
CoNORcrrr wjtb the ecekert around. 

In theae may be summed up all that has to be studied in the 
contriving and the building of a house. To discuss with advan- 
t^e the several points that present themselves under each head, 
I will suppose a friend about to commence the initiatory afepa 
towai'ds erecting himself a home, and so will first say a few words 
about seledJon of the site. 

Think more than ouce, before selecting too large a tract of 
ground. Space Ja desuable, undoubtedly; but a ramble in 
countiy lanes, and in woods skiiling your place, is as pleasant 
as if in your own grounds, and enjoyed at a far cheaper rate. 
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If you really, soberly understand fai-ming, and wish, to devote 
your time and attention to agricultural pureuits, well and good ; 
purchase, then, just so much laud as you feel you can control ; 
or if you have wealth enough to permit you to play at fai'ming, 
and l« rsuse potatoes at four dollars a barrel, when you can send 
to the dty and buy them at three, and to cultivate other charming 
crops at a like scale of expense, get as many broad acres as you 
have a mind to ; but for tbe paiticular spot where you mean to 
place your house, choose as follows : 

Rather prefer a quiet, smiling, httle nook, with a rolling sur- 
face of naturd grassy slopes, tenderly shaded with many trees, 
than a rocky, bai'e, quasi-picturesque temtory. 

Notice paiticularly how you are sheltered, by hills around, 
fi'om the quarter whence cometh the wintry wind, and so prefer 
rather the gentle slope of a long hill to its summit. Many will 
tell you, it is tme, of the "fine views" you may enjoy from 
thence ; but distant prospect is monotonous^! repeat mono- 
tonous, though, in so saying, I hazard the infliction of the title 
barbarian. Saving some cei-taanly beautiful effects of aerial 
chiaroscuro, which lighten and quench the gray of the moun- 
tain, the view varies but Uttie, however extensive may be the 
panorama. 

It is the foreground — the familiar objects near the eye that 
are varying ever — change of leaf^ growth of twig upon twig — 
budding and fading of flower — constant shifting of the mar^n of 
the near winding brook, that make a coup (Tml that is never 
monotonous, for the relation and the aspect of each atom are per- 
petually varying. 

Apait from these artistic reasons, there are otliei-a of very 
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simple and mattev-of-faot character, that would lead to the pre- 
ference I adviso. 

On the summit of tho hill, water is difficult to be obtained 
without great expense ; on the side it may be found in abundance. 
On Uie summit, stone, and sand, and timber have all to be slowly 
and painfully hauled from below ; on the side, perhaps, all of 
the materials may ho almost at hand, and, at any rate, ai'e more 
easily reached. 

There ai'e some beautiful places (I have one now in ray 
memory), where, with ravine, and watei'fall, and forest trees, and 
eveigreen groves, below and on either side, the most eligible 
spot, for the house seems to be on a large extent of level table- 
land, that without being on the summit of a hill is yet elevated 
above the surrounding sui'feces. In such a case, carefully avoid 
BO pladng the building as that it appeare to stand alone, unsup- 
ported by stately trees or rising hills in the midst. Nothing can 
look more bare and un-hone-like than an edifice so situated ; if 
there are positively no trees near, and you have, after carefiil 
pondering over every foot of ground about your place, been 
forced to the determination to build your house on such an open 
space, all that can be done is, to surround your dwelling as much 
as may be with aivshitectural shade, and to give it base upon the 
ground by spreading its verandahs, poreh, and ombra widely on 
either side, trusting to tho giowth of the young trees you have 
liberally scattered around, and to the success of your efforts at 
removal and transplanting of larger trees from elsewhere, to pro- 
vide a natural shade that will reheve the bareness of the building 
and ^ve its outUnes connection with the landscape. 

Again, there are often situations in which you have to cUmh 
some craggy peak and perch your building upon its very summit, 
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whero it is difficult to determine tte chai'aetei' of tlie parasitical 
house that would be appropriate, but as this is not a case of fre- 
quent occurrence, and as future chapters will treat of this class 
of houae in detail, I will dismiss its coni9idera,tion, and return to 
sitea more usually adopted. 

Say, then, you have selected a few acres of land, prettily 
wooded, and on or near a good country road, and you have 
stuolc a peg into the eai'tk as the spot where your house is to he ; 
you have been moved by the arguments I have used, and have 
wisely det«nnined to make the summit of the hill only a harrier 
to guard you from wind jmd cold, taking your place for building 
at an humbler elevation — to which determination you have been 
perhaps assisted in coming by some one's applying, to tiiose who 
perch themselves on a mountain's peak, 

" Their plea^re greatest seems, J ween, 
In viewing landsaipe — to be seen," 

The stake (iat marks the spot where your house is destined 
to stand, has been driven, of eonrae, after due deliberation ; you 
have probably had some idea of about the kind of house you 
intend ereetmg, and have pictured to yourself how the window 
of your library will peep upon yon pretty sunny dell, and the 
curl of the sti'cam you have the good fortune to possess running 
through your place ; a stately tree is not far off, and you think 
how, on a blight day, you will step out irom your window upon 
the gi'flssy slope, and stretch yourself beneath its Kmba, and build 
casties in the mr, no less substantia! than those we are fabricating 
now. You cast your eye to an opening in the belt of trees that 
skirt the side of your grounds nearest the road, and you see at 
once how your eaiTiage drive will wind through there, and brjnj 
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THE SMB. 17 

you to the level flat, that you have at once decided shall be 
before your door. You see that there ia a plentifiil growth of 
trees towai'ds the north and north-east, so pleatiful as to ^ow of 
joai cutting its mai^ii baoli a little ; for, you remember to have 
been told, trees on the north aide of the house must not be too 
near, or they will harbor damp ; they must he only near enough 
to screen the wind. 

The same trees, ton, will hide your kitchen offices and Lumbler 
buildings fi'om view in approaching the entrance front of your 
house ; and still walking on and admiring the many pretty vistas 
that open upon you as you change the point of sight, you 
mentally resolve that in such a room you will have a projecting 
■window looking three ways, that shall command views as varied 
as they ai'e pleasant. 

You delight in finding that the level flat on which the house 
shall stand, is lai^e enough t<> permit glorious verMidas on the 
west, and on the south a spacious ombra or shade room (for (he 
coining of which long wanted word, I claim a patency), and which 
(see Frontispieee) open to every breeze (hat blows, and roofed 
over at the top, will m^e you a charming place for a siesta in 
the ^tamoon, when the summer sun is looking a little too 
curiously upon the exposed sides of your dwelling. 

Of course you have noticed that the spot is abundantly sup- 
plied with good water. Perhaps you have found some plentiful 
spring in the hill-side above you, the superior level of which will 
permit the luxury of water canied to eveiy part of your house, 
bed-rooms, bathing-rooms, etc., and that, too, clear, fi'esh, spring 
water, and not stagnant roof-wash in a cistern ; or some engineer- 
ing friend baa shown you how, from your never-faihng brook 
below, a hydrauhc ram will, at an expense of a hundred and 
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twenty dollai's, con y ts Iiijuid frf-dsui*? ip t j ur door, and 
into all your room and you think of tl e jleaoant splaaWng of 
a little foimtain m yoiu jlant cal net oi mli'i, mtU you can 
almost hear the tinkle f tl e dr pa ia they patter m the vase 
biimming over vnih. ta spaikhng w itents 

You are not goii^ to hy out you gi mla i it is called 
— at least, not yet you think nature ha= 1 i e ^eiy well so fai', 
and that all you wdl ipnture upon nt present is tt assist her; 
and 30 you devise how a p^rttaio theic -aid a 1 imp of shrubs 
here, and a little cleaning of the ground geierJlj aid a week's 
labor in clewing out the too luAUiiint ^ -> yth of under-brush ia 
your woods, will do oil yo i caie to dj at picaent So all you 
undertake just yet, by w^yof pieparation, is tu mirk out the hne 
for your caniago dine and to have the atones yon. collect off 
your grounds thiown thereon, an! to hive the eaith turned up 
and well di'essed tliat i ou destine f jr youi flo« pi gai'den and 
lawn — ^meaning, aftei the litter is madt to bt i few sheep bo 
your gardeners, knowing that the expense of an invisible wire 
fence will be fai' leas thin the maantenince of a man to mow and 
keep in order, and that your sheep will pay foi themselves. 

The fruit and vegetable gaidi n, with a small, sheltered patch 
for hi'bs, you place near the latthen and servants' offices, and 
are not very anxious they should be in aght ; for, horticulturize 
it as you will, a row of bai'e bean-poles is not a very sightly object 
from a window. 

You have now turned over all these things in your mind, and 
are ready to hear something more about the house ; so at this 
point I will close this chapter, for I can scarcely go further in my 
capadty of architect, or I shall have the landscape gardener step 
in nnd say I am trenching on his ground. 
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CHAPTEK II. 



The planning of a house comprises, not only the an-angement 
of its rooms and offices, hut the occupation also of the gi'ound 
upon which it is to stand. Henc«, a plan may be veiy well 
arranged in itself so far as the convenience of rooms, passagtss, 
starways, and domesljc accommodations is concerned, and yet 
be ill adapted for erection upon a particular spot. 

Thus, many hooka that give illustrated descriptions of villas 
and cottages sfidly M, when a reader endeavors to practically 
carry out any one of the designs they contain. He finds, how- 
ever anitahle it may appear at first eight, yet, when his ground 
comes to he fairly mapped hefore him, and he pencils his plan 
thereon ; or, when hstter still, he goes upon the ground itself 
and pins out the outlines of his house, he generally has to aban- 
don and change so much of the design in the hook, as to involve 
the ti'ouhle of b^inning almost de novo, as, in fact, it would 
prove ultimately more satisfactory if he did. 

The designs that illusti'ate this hook are not offered for actual 
embodiment aiid eieeution. They ai'e merely given as modeb 
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of wkat, imder certain circumstances explained in detail, would 
afford good studies for those about building. So far only as the 
exigencies of tiie case in point are met by the examples herein 
contained would 1 counsel their adopdon^— no farther. There 
probably will be many hints and fi'agments of detail that can 
profitably be employed by those who may be about to constiiict 
a home ; but I do not desire any of the plans to he conadeved 
as patent medidnes suited to eyery disorder. 

It is scarcely possible to do justice in designing a honse, with- 
ont study upon the spot where it is to stand. A carefully pre- 
pared map even, is not suffident, so many consideralJons affecting 
the composition of a plan, which it is impossible a map should 
fiilly present. 

Not merely the style and general character of a house are in- 
fluenced by the contour and aspect of features in the landscape 
around, but its outlines on the gronnd, its arrangement in masses, 
equally lu'e subject to tlie same laws that would direct the form 
of its exterior. So that it is almost impossible' to find a design 
which, pei-fectly suited fo one spot, shall, in every respect, be en- 
tirely appropriate in another. 

The first thing to be done upon the gi'ound towards planning a 
house, is to secure it a good aspect. 

In England, it is very common fo face the building, not due 
north and south, east and west, bnt to place it diagonally, so that 
the sun eliall, in a greater or less degree, have access to each aide 
of the house. This plan has advantages, which recommend its 
adoption in some cases here. 

Although the southern side of the house has, in warm weather, 
the sun upon its front for a longer portion of the day than any 
other, it is nevertheless the most desirable for occupancy. A 
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breeze almost always, even in hottest sunshine, rustles from tho 
south, and the even, steady light, althougli bright and accom- 
panied with heat, is cheerful. Properly contrived bUnds will 
screen the sun, and due regard to the position of doors, windows, 
and ventilating valvea, will secure a constant change of ar wifJiin 
the rooms. 

As a general rule, the entrance hall should not open towai'ds 
the north, but towai'ds the east, south, or west ; i^ however, any 
local peculiarity obliges the necessity of the northern ade being 
chosen, take eai'e that the hall door is screened by a porch, closed 
towards the north, and open through on the two sides, as tiien 
though the door be thrown hact, the enti'ance of the cold air will 
be prevented. A caiTJage porch might easily be so an-anged, 
the northetn side filled in, and the eastern and western open 
mth a broad .arch — aSbrding space enough for a carriage to be 
driven through, and allowing the travellers to alight under cover, 
and screened in winter from the nipping wind. 

The kitchen and domestic offices may jut out towards the 
north, and stretching towards the belt of trees and shrubs the 
previous chapter described as screening the northern exposure, 
would leave the more desirable points of the compass for the 
main building. 

If your destined home-life is going to be that of one at leisure, 
or a seeker of rest and refined and refining ease, you will pro- 
bably desire your choice room to he a sort of sno^ery, half- 
library, half-saloon, but wholly comfortable. 

And so you take a sunny soutbern aspect for its one side ; and 
if your room be very large, you divide its unity somewhat by a 
bay-window at one end, probably the eastern; In this, when the 
noonday blaze is pom'iug on your exposed side, you may sit 
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ensconced, and read quietly with untroubled eye in the shade of 
its i-ecess. Or you only occupy one outer wall — the sojithein — 
aa a side to your room, shading that hy a. widely extended 
veranda, or an ombra, as repr^ented in the frontispiece ; thus 
having always perfect secluMon, ■with a cool and shady retreat, at 
the hottest portion of tiie day. 

Your next thought will be of your dining-room, touching the 
aspect and position of which I have a few words to say. 

If you are going (hs he an early-feeding, unsittiiig-after-late 
dinner family, let the room look east, and for this reason. In the 
middle of the day, when you sit dowa to table, a room darheaed 
to exclude the sun, is hoth inconvenient and uncomfortable for 
purposes tliat, hke carving, demand a steady light. By noon 
the smi will be off the eastern side, so you may dine in comfort, 
without interposing a blind as a bariier between yoiic table and 
his serutiniang glance. 

I^ however, you malte the late afternoon or early evening meal 
the prindpal event of the day, a room with an end looking west 
through a bay in which the golden, glowing light may stream 
cheerfully in, richly touching up the crystal and the china upon 
your table, and adding another depth of mellow beauty to your 
apricot and peach, will, 1 think, be more pleasant ; and so the 
question, touching, as I conceive it to do, upon these two 
points, I win leave, if you please, open for yoiu' consideration. 

Tou, of coui'se, will provide a little gem of a room — if octagonal, 
or oval, or quaintly cornered, so much the better — for the lady 
of the bouse ; and whether boudoir, hook-room, or work-room, as 
its fair presiding deity may determine, let it have the sunniest 
aspect, the most charming prospect you can give it ; for there 
will the taste that can b^t enjoy the enjoyable — in outer view — 
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DISTRIBCIIOS OF ROOMS. 23 

and inner elpgance, mostly coni^ieuite Plw-c it south or aoufi- 
West, opening into a plant cabinet or an ombra, not, I think, 
directly Ipadmg on to tlie mam piazaa, or its sweet seclusion 
would be m'irred , but yet m leaUi of all the ai^reeable adjuncts 
to the house which you have been able to attain. 

The room answering to the saloon, drawing-room, or best 
parlor, is difficult to treat in a country-house. That a large, 
cheerful, gay, and suiy room is dearable, I sxa not disposed, of 
course, to deny ; but a room opened only occasionally, filled with 
finery, which is covered up &am vulgar gaae three-fourths of the 
year, seems to me too party-ish and pretentious for the country. 
Still, a room for the evening accommodation of a largo femily, 
and for tke occasional reception of company, is at least a con- 
venience ; and so, cautioning against the vulgar error of sacii- 
ficing all the comfort of tlie other rooms in the house to tlie 
attEunment of a showy parlor, we will consider the provision of 
such a room a necessity, and trust to the good sense of its occu- 
pants to appropriate it properly. 

Make a large, well-Ughtad. apartment, fiidng south or west, 
with windows opening upon a spadons piazza ; it may be en mite 
with tie dining-room and boudoir, but not, to my taste, with the 
library. Any feature that will break the regulaiity of its outhne, 
as a projecting bow or bay window, will take from the too dressy 
character of the room, and will bo desirable, not only on that 
account, but fi^m the increased cheerftUness of internal aspect it 
will impart 

In all good houses should be a gentleman's dressing-room; 
near the hall and ihs dhiing-roora ; but yet so cunningly con- 
trived, as, whilst easy of access, to be nevertheless retired, aiid ils 
entrance secured fi'ora observation. 
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24 EDHAL HOMES. 

Th.e prindpal st^rcase shoiild be roomy and easy of ascent, 
I would advise that it be off, though connecting immediately with, 
and not in the main entrance hdl, as the latter could give an 
area of nnohstiucted space, very desirable if the house, as in 
holiday tames, be filled with many dance and froUc-loving people. 
The first landing on the stairway leading to the chamber-story, 
should he so arranged as to come on the same level as the floor 
(f rooms and passages over the offices, as it will then be 
handy to the bati, or servants' st^case, and to the bathing- 

The sleeping apatoients, I will only speak of here just so 
mueli as tJiey are influenced by the distribution of the rooms in 
the floor below. They should be spacious, well-lighted and 
ventilated, and should all have separate means of access to the 
haU or corridors. 

Dressing-rooms, linen-closela, housemaids'-closeta, bathing- 
rooms, etc, etc., should be thought about in arranging the 
chamber floor, and the servants' staii-way and passages ought, if 
possible, to be entirely distinct from those used by the family. 

Some few directions as to the proportions of rooms seem 
necessary to accurately plan the outlines of the building upon the 
ground, which, deai- reader, is all we will attempt at present, and 
then, when the excellenciea of a house as l^d down in the last 
chapter have been understood, examples of houses, and ground 
and chamber plans filled out in detail, can be discussed with 
greater profit. 

The height and proportion of rooms must, 
upon the size of tte building ; tliere are, how( 
strictions that may be stated. 

A dining-room, to secure the comfort of the dii 
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be ever less than sixteen feet, thougli, provided tiia fire-place be 
at the end, and not tlie side of tbe room, if mead? must be, a leas 
width will do ; but fifteea is the minimum even thea for aer- 
vaats to get comfortably between tlie table and tlie wall. 

The drawing-room should not be square, but rather long Ihan 
otherwise. The fii'eplace should be at the side of this room, im- 
less its situation in reference to other rooms opening in comieetion 
with it, would render that position objectionable. 

As a rule, endeavor not to have windows at opposite aides or 
ends of rooms, {uuless only one end be kept open at a time,) or 
they will produce cross lights and some unpleasant phenomena 
of shadows and reflections, very trying to a iair face or a che- 
rished pietura 

The absolute proportions ajid heights of rooms have caused a 
good deal of ai^umentation and writing amongst those learned 
in such things ; but, as a. general rule, I may state to you that 
the height of a room, to produce a good eflect, should never be 
less than three-fourths of its width ; or, as a stJH better and more 
consequent guide, it should be one-third of the sum of the width 
and the length added together. 

Thus, in an apai'tment sixteen feet by twenty, by the first rule, 
the height would be twelve feet; and the sum of the width and 
lengfli being thirty-sis feet, one-thhd of that would again give 
the height as twelve feet ; and by either rule the result would be 
the proper altitude for such a sized apartment. 

These rules, however, will not apply to long galleries, eomdoi's, 
etc, of which the pi'oportions are generally as varied as they are 
ai'bitraiy; but as a basis for determining the propei' height 
of rooms, as naualiy proportioned, their guidance may veiy safely 
bo ti'ustcd. 
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The kitchen and domestic offices should I* so airanged on the 
ground aa to afford ready access to the vegetable garden, the 
farm yai'd, and the lane or road. Their adjuncla, as wood-shed, 
out-house, and the lilte, should be enclosed withia a high wall oi 
fence, that may shut them from view, unless the screen of tre^ 
and shrubs will do so effectually. 

It is very desirable that there shoidd be abundant space for 
all culinary and domestic operations ; this may be gaiued, not so 
much by large rooms or yard, as by convenient arrangement of 
the different portions of the offices. A large kitchen is not nearly 
so really useful as one of moderate size, with proper conveniencea 
of pastry-room, store-closet, cook's room, sink-room, and scullery 
attached. A kitchen, even for a very large household, need not 
be moi-e than fifteen or sixteen feet by twenty, provided it lias 
all these adjuncts conveniently near. The fire-place should be at 
the end rather than the side of the room ; it is then more easy 
to avoid the heat, and greater room is ^ven to move about, and 
more wall space for shelves. 

The domestic offices should so jmn on the mMn body of the 
house, as that a pantry may communicate with the dining-room, 
and a passage may be preserved from the kitchen or servants' 
hall into the prindpal v^tibulo of the dwelling. 

These hints will suffice to show what must be thought about in 
mapping out the hoase upon the ground ; we have now tlie 
skeleton. In the next chapter, tlie materials in wtich to embody 
the design that is thus fer framed, will be described. 
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CHAPTER in. 



OF MiTERIALS HOW SUITED TO PAHTICULAB BTTUIS, 

Now for the hoiise itself. Tie best way to set about building 
a country house, I suppose I ought, with Ahemethy, to say, is 
to " take advice"— put yourself under the guidaoce of aprofea- 
sioiial man. We will suppose that ah'eady done, aud so I, 
standing in the light of ai'chifeetural adviser, will proceed to the 
best of my ability to ^ve the requisite Information — as fully as 
if my retaining fee had been, secured in the shape of a promised 
" five per cent," upon the (xet of the proposed erection. 

The true way to commence, is to first consider the subject in 
iia common-sense, working-day light. You are going to put up 
■what you mean as your home ; you want sweening from the 
Bun, and sheltering from the cold; you desire to be at all times 
sniig and comfortable, and free from, all harassment, in any way 
traceable to your dwelling's externa! character or iuffirna! accom- 
modation, 

You have a wholesome dread of the horrors of a leaky roo^ 
and of possible weekly repaira ; you shudder at the idea of a 
damp bed-room, or a mouldy cupboard ; and you have mis- 
givings touching the amount of yo-.r- Saint Anthouy-Uke fbrbear- 
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ance under the broiling kirturea of a stifling July night, lieneath. 
a metal roof, and in an unventiliited bed-room ; and so all these 
thoughte make you reflect very deeply before choosing your 
material and your style. You notice I daas these two together 
because I ?iope to show that the one mfluenceS the other ratber 
mow than it is the fasHoii, just now, to allow. 

In choosing your material you are, of course, influenced by fba 
selection your neighborhood affords. Wood and stone ai'e 
those generally used ; brick not being iiiti'oduced so often into 
countiy buildings as I think it might be with great advantage. 

For a house on a veiy large scale, wood seems unsuitable, 
because, in a greater or less dsgreo, it is suggestive of teraporaiy 
inffiniion in the erection. 

Sfoae is of many charactei's, and needs vaiied treatment. Its 
use is often a source of very great expense, where a character is 
attempted the particular specimen of material will not allow. 

Brick does not seem as yetto have bad a fair chance of trial: 
and though, where stone and timber are in abundance, I would 
not, of coui'se, prefer its adoption ; still there are many places in 
this oonntiy where it is both cheap and readily obtMued, and in 
sucli places I conceive a far better use might be made of it than 
has, so far as my personal observation goes, been attempted. 

England, France, and Gterraany abound with chai'ming 
cottages, entrance lodges, and manorial residences constructed of 
this material ; and those who only associate with the mention of 
its name a rectangular oblong three inches and a half by eight, 
would have a much more respectful opinion of its capabihtiea 
were they to see Holland House, I'Hotel Ohoiaeul, or the in- 
numerable pretty things dotted about the sunny lawns of West- 
ern Germany. 
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If your building is of moderate dimensions, and witt timber 
conveniently near, you prefer to use wood, do thus : Let timber, 
and timber ouly, be evident in every part of your building. 
Don't veneer it all over with a thitt ceiling of inch boai'ds, nicely 
planed and fitted,, and then sanded, and ptdnted, and Uned off, 
in imitation of stone; because if you do, no one will really be 
deceived by it but yourself. Especially, don't heap Peliou on 
Osaa, and glue up fluted monsters of caYpentiy in front, and 
fancy because they have the outline aud proportions of Doric 
columns, and have paint«d wiiite lines at even distances thereon, 
nmniog round them at about the height courses of stone would 
be cut, you have shown your classical taste, aud possess a Grecian 
edifice. Ton have no such thing ; you have only a great deal 
of unnecessary aud expensive wood-work constantly to paint and 
keep in repair, and which the sooner you sweep away the 
betfer. 

If you like a smooth, unbroken siuface, and prefer ceiling your 
house to clap-boarding or upright planting and battens, well and 
good. Ceil it and sand it also, if you will, (and sand is an admir- 
abln 1 1dition to your whitelead and j i Tments ) trusting to your 
Belindas piojection of roofe, window Laj.s sills and other 
f itnre^ to cast shadowi aud leflexea enough to break the 
mmotjnj rf a Ie\el suiface of tint, which you will find by tlieao 
1 itui lI oaiiaes moie \tiied than if hnel oft into blc ks with 
wiiite paint and a rale stick. 

A I'listie treatment of this material is often effective. The 
veranda may be supported with cedar or cypress posts, upon 
which the bark has been left, farther preserving its adhesion by 
small tacks driven in here and there, and the whole vai'nished 
with a pitchy varnish to preaei-vo from the weather. The house 
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itself must be less ardiitectiiral Etnd fimshed in its details to eon- 
foim to this stjle ; and by covering estfirnally with upright 
planking and battens, by projecting tbe roof at least four feet, 
irad by avoiding everytliing tliat looks like pretension, a very 
pretty and economical dwelling may be constrQcted. 

A building so contrived should be rather low than bigb ; 
should be spread upon tbe ground ; should have high-pitched 
raofs, with Ibe gables free fi'oiti the decoration admissible in more 
ornate styles. The rafters and roof-timbere that pi-oject may be 
simply finished by cutting their ends into the fonn of an S, as in 
the annexed illustration, aiiA by substituting a deep roll moulding, 




from six to twelve inches deep, running alike under the eaves 
and up the gables, in lieu of a conuce. The windows should be 
low and broad, ratlier thfui of their i;sual proportions ; and 
many of my friends will thank me for telling them that to such 
3 bouse outside blinds will be not only not unsightly, but a 
Bouree of beauty, if propei'ly managed ; which I would do in this 
wise ; Cut the outer or lower side of tbe slats to a ctirve, or 
some vaiiation ii-om a horizontal line, and make tbe frames 
broader llian usual, and paint them a shade or two darker or 
lighter than that of the house. 

Such a building, roofed witli shingles, find painted a quiet 
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GfOTHIO HOUSES. 31 

gray, with, ife veranda and omlwa uTeatKed with graceful 
creepers, I can picture now before jne aa a veiy pretty home. 

One constructed in accordance with these piinciples will be 
found exhibited in det^l in a subsec[uent chapter. 

Another style, for which wood is a suitable material, ia that 
called " Gothic" 

Unfortunately this heautifiil and eminently rural style has 
been vulgarized and greatly abused ; and I know that many 
pei-sons of piuB taste ai'e hence frightened when the idea of 
" Gothic" is presented to them as the style su^ested for their 

E m n w if I p ak htti sc' Ijfieally. Gothic ia an 

1 t tui 1 1. sifi at f p cipl f erection now deter- 
1 ni] ly U m .an ^ M n contradistinction to those 
I pies whi h gi izad ect g dar hn ^ as their fundamental 
b th laa. h t t 13 t ailed, with its upright 

columns itiA lAi^te.!"^ and its entablature and cornice resting on 
thorn at r ght angles, or sprin^ng from tJxem in semi-circular 
cui'ves, IS very easily distinguished &om that style which has its 
lines all tendmg upwards to a point, and of which its curves, in 
every instance, meet in a point. The different periods at which 
cert^ styl^ of pointed architecture previuled, ^ve the name ia 
its vaiions classes now in nse. Rural Gothic is wrought out 
fl'ora these different styles, and tliough the peculiarities of each 
penod ot porated architectuieate very mark" 1, they have become 
Tuii>frsally so blended m modem domestii, arLhitecture, a de- 
,cr:pt\on of the pnints of difference m e<ti.h p iitd is scarcely 
needed 

But the grpat pniicipli> ujon whiUi aU weie based, and in 
will h ill 1^1 pel wia i^iht-v li r\ f im of i\ u the simplest 
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moulding ; every line and poction of the building was contrived 
exactly to answer the purpose foe ivhich it was intended ; and in 
this vfe will gladly follow the mighty artist-roindB of old whilst 
wa scora the petty tiickecy of servilely copying a bit here and 
there of their immortal works, and leaving unnoticed the inborn 
prindple which made each bit of detail beautiful, 

A Gothic house, then, is a buUding, the character of whcse 
architectui-e is dialaiigiiished by the upward direction of its 
leading lines, and by such curves as may be introduced meeting, 
or having a tendency to meet, in a point. It may he highly 
omamenta!, or leii perfectly simple ; but ti'ue taste will be out- 
raged if ornament, beautiful as it may he in itself^ is introduced 
where it does not serve some purpose of constmcfion. 

The gables, and the windows, and the dooi's, and the veranda, 
fmd ombra, may all be decorated as richly as you lilte ; but it 
muat be their composing parts that receive the decoration ; thei'e 
must be no ornamental work stuck on here and there without 
meaning and use : too much ornamental wood-work aboul 
a house, any way, is a nuisance, and a som'ce of continued ex- 
pense. 

In arranging the outlines of your plan upon the ground, the 
aeleetion of wood as the mateiial will permit of a more varied 
and irregulfu- sliape than stone or brick, the comers, which, ju 
mason-work, add so considerably to the expense, not being a 
source of greater outlay. But irregular outline on the ground is 
apt to involve intricacy of roof ; be therefore thoroughly satisfied 
the latter is going to give you no trouble before you commence. 

Dormer windows on the roof are greatly in favor with those 
who design Gfothic houses. Unless they are cleai- above the 
eaves, so as to allow the eaves' gutters io run below tliem in 
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unbroken line, they will, in heavy rains, or after a thaw, be 
soiirces of gi'eat ti'ouble. 

A very pretty effect may be attmaed by cutting off the cornera 
of tlie shingles befoie nailing them on ot by rounding them off, 
or giving fhem any othi"! form that wiU iioik ni suih a manuei 
as fa present the ippearance of la. ornament'il pattern on the 
roof. The co^eim^, of the ^erancla if gpnenllj of metal, l>ut 
where ttie slope will allow aimilor ahmgles to be v,s A, the eftect 
ia not only more pleasing, but the chambers whose wmdjws 
overlook, are leas exposed to the ladiafed heat fiom the large 
aurfeoe of metal below. 

Those who have noticed recently erected Gothic country 
houses, will probably remember that the windows seemed a 
soui'ce of some diffieully ; they were either ordinary sash win- 
dows, that did not seem fo harmonize with the house, or they 
were such asgave great trouble to the inmates, I would advise, 
■where flie character of open fracery ia attempted to be given, 
that it be made sohdly and as a fixture outside ; being, in fact, 
as it may well be supposed to be, the ornamental support of the 
lintel above ; and that the part filled with glass be behind and 
independent, having, however, divisions similar in character tj> 
the ont«r frame. This method of executjng an ornamental win- 
dow will, I think, he found productive of more external and 
internal effect, and certainly remedies the difficulties I have, in 
the course of my experience, found to exist. 

The modern Italian bracketted style ia one which has been 
frequently adopted for wooden buiidlngs. 

It demands more regularity of external outline upon the 
ground, and hence is better adapted for a villa, in finished 
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garden grounds, ttan for a rural home in a pictureaqne and 
natural situation. 

Its element consisting in tlie constant recurrence of liorizontal 
lines, a Hat i-oof seenia almost indispensable ; a tigh pitch, or 
pointed gables, are therefore out of place. 

It permits gieat variation in the heights of different parts of 
tlie building; Lut the hreala must be made vertically fi'om a 
horizontal hne — not by slope pointing above slope, as in the spire 
and towei' of a Gothic structure. 

The spedee of buildings whence this style, as used now, 
originated, abounded in campanili, or bell-towers, the form and 
character, though not the uses of which are retained — the upper 
story of sad toweis being finished as an observatoiy, affording a 
cool and pleasant retreat, from tha open windows of which an 
extended prospect may be commanded. In a house of mine on 
the Hudson, this portion of the tower is intended as a billiard- 
toom. For small and unpretending countiy dwelUngs, this style 
is desirable equally with those on a large scale, and in many 
atiiations would be found to look more home-like than, perhaps, 
almost any other. 

The great objection is tie necessity for a flatter pitch of roof 
than a shingle covering will allow; and there are many reasons 
that a metal roof should not be resorted to, where shingles can 
be used. A sufSdent pitdi of i^oof to peiToit covering with 
shingles would give an entirely different character to a house 
erected in this style ; but a modification may be resorted to, 
which will render such a pitch perfectly admissible. In such a 
case, the slope of other roofe, such as veranda, porch, ef&, should 
agi'ce with it ; and it may farther be harmonised by making the 
bradcets much loTiger or deeper than if the voofk were flatter. 
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Circulai'-lieaded windows ai'e found very generally in the 
vaiious eKampIiSs of buildings from wMeb this style has been 
derived. They are often intioduced in modem buildings here ; 
but where outside blinds Ma to be used, they do not look very 
well, as each half of th« blind, when open, presente an unsightly 
appearance. 

One advantage this style possesses is the adaptation it affords 
to internal furnishing and decoration. Gothic furniture is too 
apt to look outre ; but any species of modem cabinet work, ex- 
cepting Gothic, looks well in a room of this character. 

Wood when selected for the constmetion of a dwelling of this 
chai'aeter, has one disadvantage eonnected with it, in the too 
great temptation to introduce ornamental work, which in this 
fedle material is apt to lead into the putting up.of a great deal 
of unnecessary oai'pentry, ti.e maintenance of which will be at^ 
tended with expense. 

In speaking of these three diffei'ent classes of country houses — 
the Rural, the GotJiie, and the Itahan — I have comprised all 
those that are generally seen. Other varieties there are, I know ; 
but ihey all have so much in common with some one or other of 
these three, that my readers will not wish me to describe 
them. 

Stone, with its pleasant associations of moss and fretted sur- 
face^ Seems the material for a quiet, rustic home ; there ia some- 
thing in its aspect, of appeal from the long, long past, and of 
promise of endurance in the future, that must make it especially 
sought after by those who preach a crusade agMnst the ephemeral 
pretensions of the present day. 

Where it is found in abundance upon the spot, and its chai-ac- 
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ter is.BTiti as a respectable mason would recommend for building 
purposes, I -would say, use it for your house, by all means. 

If you are fi'om the dty, do not, however, fancy, becaiise sfone 
is your material, that you must have a Fifth Avenue fnant. If 
your stone is susceptible of dressing and tooling, as it is called, 
and your pmse and the character you moan to give to the ai'chi- 
tecture will allow cut stone to at least portions of the erection, 
there caa be no objection to artistically displaying the material 
to the best advantage ; but even then, imlesa you are seeking to 
build a palace, do not think of having your building feced with 
cut stone. Eough stone, as it comes fi'om the quany, and hud 
in its turlbdjfth lis d tt fyurd and 
wind w d =sm d pi th d po h f y w 11 and 

the <: will t, t t d 1 to th th 

If, b w th t xU f th to h Id t p uffi- 

dently £f kt, ly 1 tbUtl valla 

simply d bl and b t t al m th t e as 

follows 

Let th I TT\ra ^litt ffitaath nsfth tone 
make t moat ly kd'^lthp fm their 

lengtl d er q hty eem I pteH II 1 1 te! d use 
thermdjt ihhpet t u-iily m po your 
grounlh th j rv I bull y wdls 1 y th to ein 
its exact bed as it lay m tlie quany, and here and there let long 
pieces be introduced, the length of the thickness of your walls ; 
these, lying across, would serve as bonders to the walls, and will 
materially strengthen the work. A wall built in this maaner, iu 
irregular courses, looks remarkably well for country buildings, 
and it is the method in which the time-honoured rural cbui'clies 
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uid liaie bppii biult, than wliicli raon= "iimply beautiful 
diiiible I cf]on (.aimnf bi touiiil 




This aket^h t-hons the w^U kid in the manner described ; 
solid "quoinsi" as thpy iie nljpil aie built info the corners, one 
alternately overlapping the otiet. The other stones are placed 
in kyers with the direefJon of their lamina aa imbedded in, the 
quaiTy, and at certain distances apai't " bonders" — -indicated by 
letters A and B — paas solidly throngh, and give union and ad- 
hesive connecljon to the masonry. 

Many builders will tell yon to place your stones edgeways or 
upright, instead of in the solid manner I have described ; and it 
is true the masonry will look as if constructed of larger blocks, 
and will have a more regular appearance, but it is by no means 
so durable — the walls, in fact, being no more than shells of onter 
and inner veneering of smoothly-fitted slabs of stone placed on 
end, and filled in with loose bits of rubtash and mortar, A wall 
can even be built more rapidly if laid as I direct ; because no 
time is taken in selecting the stone, and of course the stone is 
quarried and buUt into the walls at less expense. 

Persons complain of stone houses in the country bang damp. 
Tlus inconvenience is cavBed by the walls not being- properly 
built, rather than by the nature of the material itself. Such 
dimpuras as may be. found in a stone building, comes, not fiom 
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surface ejtposnre to fJie weather, but from wet arising in tlie 
walla by capillaiy attraction from tb.e ground. A wall built as I 
apeak o^ would prevent this ; becaiise the pores of the grain 
would be horizoDtal, and the possibility of dampness finding i(a 
way by any means thioiigh the mterstices wpwai'ds, may be 
guarded against by building a course of slate into the walls 
above tJie ground, and immediately under the joists of lie first 
floor. This, where slate can easily be procui'ed, is an infallible 
method; and wliere it is not within reach, a course of lai^ 
atones, of the width of the thiclsness of the walls, and about 
four inches thicls, laid in hydraulic cement, will do equally 
well' 

A wall may be plastered inside, without any fui'iing out, as 
usually done, if built as above, and without any fear of wet find- 
ing ila way in. 

A. country house, to be built of stone, in the rural manner 
described in my last, would require to be of veiy simple form ; 
there should be few breaks in the outline, and the effect called 
by artiste " breadth" must be that sought. 

The veranda, windows, doors, and roof, may be treated in a 
manner similai' to that recoramended for the rural home sketched 
In the commencement of the chapter. The windows should be 
Bet deeply in the walls, and the roofe have a greater projection, 
and their timbei'S that show be somewhat heavier in their 
scantlings. Let the stone be rough, just as the masons lay it, 
knocking off, here and there, with a Limmei', any fi-agment that 
seems to jut out too proniinentJy, and I would much prefei' that 
the walls be not rough-east. 

In building on a Gothic plan, the stylo would have to be less 
oi'iiate ill its details than if the materia! were wood, and the 
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minutia3 of the building should be move massive iu thciv dia- 
racter. 

Bay-wiudows, or other projecting poi'tiona of the plan, only 
partiaily extended up the waUs, may, be more easily and always 
more economically constructed of wood than of stone. Indeed, 
tmleas tha piere between the openinga be very large, the latter 
material can scarcely be used unless cut, and then entailing con- 
siderable expense. But so constructed, (of wood) a difierent 
treatment must be sought; stone must not be imitated, but the 
chai acter of the design of such a feature be evidently appropiiate 
to the material ; — haimony with the roug-h stone walls being 
obtained by the wood-work being sanded to protect from tlie 
weither, and panted to suit the tone of coloring of the stone. 
By the means thus taken to preserve (a mode perfectly allowable 
and no wise approaching the vulgarity of imitation), the tint of 
the rough wall and the quality of ita testui'e wiQ bo assimilated 

Outside shutter-blinds never seem to mateh with rough stone 
wdls ; and as the thickness of the latter is such as in all eases 
to permit of their being arranged inside, I would advise their 
being so contidved, and a pent roof oyer the window will add as 
much to the picturesque external appearance, as it will to the 
internal comfort of the building. 

An illustration is here given of such a window covering. 
The roof, a simple lean-to, is supported by brackets built into 
tie walls of the house, and made of wood. This covering should 
be so placed as that the head of the window would be about one 
foot alx)ve the drop of the roof. 

The modem Italian, as described hi this chapter, is as suitable 
for erection in stone as in wood, but the masonry should generally 
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be more r^ular and finished than would be requisite for either of 
those described before. Hence the expense will be greater, but 




d the Bimplidtj of the wood-work and otii.er jjortJons of 
the house were agreeable, a rough stone building wunld look 
veiy well, even if its outlines and its geupral foi'm were in 
strictest accordance with the aever^t requisitions of tlie style. 

Open arehea ai'e prominent features in an Italian rural build- 
ing; the veranda, the porch, ombra, and window-ojjenings, 
especially those of the upper story of the tower, may take this 
beautiful form, and the massive natui-e of the maf^'rial of the 
house will blend dehghtfully with the ideas of strength the aroh 
conveys, 

Teriaces are constantly asooeiated feitures with tlua style, and 
if the ground upon which your home is to be uatmally piesents 
a tenaced appeatancc, a ii'iy lattlp al fiom aif will roi n 
convert it into the beautitul toira that is so siitillf- ta in 
Italian villa. 

Moulded brick might be fi'equeutly used upon a country- 
house; and brick, as a suitable material for building, must 
receive a few moments' attenljon before I biding this chapter to a 



It is not so suitable for Gothic as for olher styles, tLoiigli tlie 
Tudor, as it is called, which is but a later penod of Gothic 
architecture, seems well adapted to its use, and England and 
the western portion of the Continent of Ehirope abound in es- 

Brick walls should be built hollov>. They will be cheaper, 
diier, and afford room for sliding-shuttei's, windows, and blinds, 
and, above all, give the opportunity for thorough and easily-con- 
trolled ventilation. Insist npon yonr builder wetting the briclis 
before laying them on the walls, if oven you have to pay the 
labor of an exti'a man on purp'Dse to do so. Yom' waOs will be 
sti'ongei' and drier if you do. 

Do not, as j gener'il lule peimit any smolie-flues in outer 
walla. They aie the Ctinse oi an cxtia^a^-ant waste of heat, and 
of unsightly seims ■tnd stains donn youi external walls, particu- 
larly if pante 1 If you hare a cistern m your roo^ buUd a 
Idtchen or some constantly used flue thi iuah it You will then 
not fear fro«t and '&, once e\ery six months you will place 
therdn a bushel of pi wden, 1 eharcc al you nee \ not have stag- 
nant, fetid ^ater bieedin^ cori-u].tion ii yoii hjme. 

If yonr brick house is to be pan ted wve it with two coats of 
psunt in the fill The Iricka will be thoioughly dry tlien, and 
the quantity of pamt will 1 e amply sufficiei f to repel all wet 
dining the winter and wiU be reTiy toned down to receive tbs 
finishing coat oi coats m the spring 

Whilst in this conne ti n a few w i Is i j on the painting of 
a brick building, and I have lone. 

The color chosen should be one that will suit the objects 
around. If there be many lichen-covered rocks near, Or grey 
mountains in the distance, against which the building is seen, 
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the tint should ho a cool gi'ey, wMeh may be made with any- 
blue tkat will stand, mixed with one tenth part VenetJan red, 
and lowered with white as requisite ; and I have fi'equently used 
sand upon hriek buildings with great advantage, by mixing it 
with the last t\vo coats, or even the last, and applying it with & 
wire-brush, which, thongh requiring a sti'oug arm, is much more 
satisfactory in its effect than if the sand wa-e dusted on, which 
leaves a number of shining particles to catch the hght, and by 
their dazzling appearance, desti-oy libe quiet, even tone of color a 
house should possess, and which the former method will secure. 

If {fee house be surrounded by ti'ees, many of which ai'e ever- 
greeiB of dark foliage, a lighter and m.0Te distinguishing color 
may be used. Cream color, made by mixing one part raw 
umber, two parts raw sienna, one fourth part burnt umber, to 
one hundred parts white lead and oil. The last coat, mixed 
with silver sand, is a vecy beautiful tint for a building in such a 
situation. 

The taste of the owner will no doubt lead to the selection of 
a proper color, parfieulai'ly as I have said enough to guide him ; 
and I will conclude, by quoting the advice given by a noted 
English landscape panter under similar drcumstances ; " Pluck 
up a tuft of grass neat you, obsei've the tone of coloring the 
earth adhering to its roots possesses, and paint your house tte 
tint you see there." 

The gist of this remark lies in the fact that the tone of color- 
ing of natural objects immediately around you is the best posable 
pattern-card from which to select the pigment you desu^ your 
paintei'S' to use. 
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CHAPTEE lY. 



A coMFOKTABLE home must .lie both a t 



lis ■warmth is dependent in winter upon ifa provisions for arti- 
£dal heating ; its sweetness, at all scasoHB, upon its ventilation ; 
its thorough eomfoi't, upon both. 

Dickens's " Household Demon," an. airfght stove, will afford 
the one, so far as cei'tain degrees of the thermometer ai'e any 
indication, and an open door and window, when its hot breath 
has become a little too seai'ohing, wiU, according to generally 
received country praclJce, supply Hie other, 

The cold air thus admitted is soon weakened by its tattling 
witi the stifling beat, and anotlier reinforcement from without 
becomes necessary ; and so, in severe wealhei', the temperature 
IS constantly jumping from extremely hot t» extremely cold. 
After a while, the decomposed mr gathere upon the ground, 
where its weight has taken it, and heaps itself up, layer upon 
layer, until it reaches the mouth and nostrils of tliose sitting in 
the room, who, in eveij eighteen respirations, inliale in the 
course of a minute, a gallon of stuff so foul, as, could it be made 
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sensible to sigM in the fonii of a refresbing draught, would fill 
theTn with loathing and dismay, 

"With an open fire, the evil ia somewhat lessened, but not re- 
moved; with a furnace, it is changed. What is to be done? 
Would you cut off all means of ai'tifieially wanning 3 Certainly 
not ; but, in warming — purify ! 

The ample principle upon which this purification must be 
effected is this : Provide a means for withdrawing the debris of 
every gallon of warm air you admit, mid you may do so in the 
following manner : — 

Say you are sitting in a room eighteen feet wide by twenty- 
six feet long, and that the fire-place, or register, is in the centre 
of one of the longer sides ; the windows are at one end, and tha 
doors at the other, or in the side opposite the fire-place. 




By the h >lp of the atinexp 1 plan, I am m dtc the d 
would pwpose apparent 
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■VENTILATION. 45 

In this, the letter C represents tlie position of the fire-place 
or hot air supplying register ; the doors into the r&om ai-e, we 
will saj, upon the opposite side, and the windows at either 

As the frealily warmetl air comes into the room it will 
gradually ascend, and in ita aaceut will incorporate with itself 
the lighter porlioiis of decomposed air that have escaped from 
the lungs, leaving the heavier but equally impure gases to settle 
near the floor. For the escajie of this upward flow of foul air, 
openings are made in or near the ceiling, at the points indicated 
hy the letters A, A ; — these openings communicate with air-ducta 
or flues, which I will presently describe. 

If, however, the aperture for the escape of foul air be solely at 
the ceiling, much of the warm, good air will fly ofi^ as well aa 
some of the upper vitiated atmosphere, aud hence lower the 
temperature of the room, and demand an increased supply of 
heat. The ventilation, therefore, of the apartment given as an 
example, is not yet complete. 

Many persons who have furnaces or other heating apparatus 
in their buildings, complain of not being able to obtain a suffi- 
cient heat, not being, perhaps, aware, that the fault very probably 
lies in a waut of means for escape of the dense impm'e strata of 
ah- tiiat are stagnating just above the floor, and through whieh 
the fiesh warm air cannot penetrate in sufficient purity and 
volume to raise the temperature of tiie room. 

Tills was found to be the ease at the Patent Office in Wash- 
iugton. An excellent warming apparatus had been used, but in 
a certain room, about forty feet square, lightly closed, and with 
(I think) but one window at the end, it was found impossible to 
attain a heat exceeding forty degrees Fahrenheit, with the ftir- 
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nace tui'necl on to its full blast ; wlien some 
cut a hole in the Qoor, whicli was no sooner done than the 
confined ponderous gases plunged down the apei'tm'e, and in a 
few minutes the thermometer showed the excessive heat of ninety 



These remarks I inti'oduco to show the necessity of providing 
some downward conducting flues, as well as fJiose leading up- 
wards. At die lettei-5 B, B, ai'e opening in the wash-board im- 
mediately above the floor of the room conducting into air 
passages that discharge themselves below. 

The action of the idr in the room thus provided with apertm'es 
for escape and supply of ak wiE be as follows : As it rolls in 
volmnes of wai'mth into the room, it will ex]^)and and ascend, 
moderately, however, because the top openings must not be too 
large for undue escape of heat. As it becomes used, the, de- 
oxygenated portioiis liaving a heavier specific gravity than the 
pure air, will fall towards the floor, and be di'awn off by the ^r- 
ducta and dissipated below. The lighter, heated air also 
expelled from the lungs, will escape into the apertures above, as 
will also all supeifluous heat, the apertures in the ceiling being 
provided with regulating valves, so that, guided by a thermo- 
meter within the room, its occupants may giaduate the supply 
from the renter and escape through the flue. 

These apertiU'es for the upwM-d escape of air must be furnished 
with one of Arnott's Patent Ventilating Valves, a simple and 
most effective littie aiiicle recently introduced fi'om England, and 
now furnished by the Berrians, 601 Broad.i-ay, with great im- 
provements in external form" and appearance, and in the method 
of acting. 

This ventilator is provided with a balanced valve, which 
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doses msfMitly at the sli^Iifc-t puff of air from aboyo ; hence 
eflectuallv pieienfing duniiwaid draught, or the escape of Bmoke 
info the room if jjlwed m connection wifli an ordinaiy smoke- 
flue 

A legulating loiii is alao .ittachrd )'y which the opening of 
the vahe jnd tonseqnent size of the iperture of escape may he 
adjusted at wilL 

A cut is here given showing this little machine. The oiit^r 
portion which comes flush upon the wall miglit Le made of any 
form or ornamented at pleasure. 






The box is let into the wall, so that the outside face may come 
even with its surface. The piico for one as hei-e represented is 
three dollars, otiier and more ornamental forms are in proportion. 

The flue for downward escape of impure air may conduct 
into any part of the eellai-, or even into the open an-, and an 
ordinary raster, or simply a perforated mcta! front, would be 
all ftiat is needed within the room. 

In making these fines, abrupt turns or sliouldcv:;, or any other 
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direction than a pei-pendiculai- one, must te earefuUy avoided, 
unless the current be very strong. 

If the house is waiined by a furnace, a very perfect means of 
ventilation may be adopted by providing an escape-flue and air- 
chamber of lai'ge dimensions, through which the smoke-flue fiwrn 
the furnace may be led, the spare heat from which would, by ite 
radiation, cause expansion and consequent rapid motion of the 
air contained in the flue and aii'-chamber around it, and hence 
provide a current sufficiently strong to draw off all impure air 
ftom the various rooms wMch, by means of air-ducts, communi- 
cated with it. 

But these air-ducta must equally be means of escape for 
impure air, both from the upper and lower poitions of the room, 
or the ventilation will be veiy imperfect. 

The form and uature of the flues themselves require atten- 
tion. If built of stone or brick, their inside surfaces should be 
pargetted or plastered, or the roughened sides will too greatly 
impede the passage of the air by friction. A drcular, elliptical, 
or square with bevelled eoroei« are more desirable forms thau 
the naiTow parallelogram usually employed, but on account, not 
so much of expense, as the unwillingness of masons to depart 
from established usage, although cyhndrical flues are very com- 
monly nsed in England, and are found to be more cheaply built 
They ai'e, I believe, almost unlmowu here. 

But the mere provision of these flues in not all that is neces- 
sary, nor would the method of ventilation here described be 
sufficient except during such seasons as will allow the use of a 
fomace or fire, 

The air will not ascend of itself into these flues, nor will it 
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deseojid. ind h i sditiged n ftout '-omc mut\c powpr hcinp 
given fo it 

This motive power wh^n 1 fi ma c or tre js m oj oi ntion can 
be obtained by tha i-idi-itioa of tlie ■irtiticiiUy be-tt^^ «r, and 
all tbat will be jiecess-uy is to fenmnate tbe flues tbat lead 
abovp the building vnOx 1 "cowl' or "wind-guard," to pro- 
tect from draugbta of air In bia idmirible and mviluible 
report upon "Ventilating Bmldinga," Dr Bell, of the MeLera 
Asylum fi.r the Insane near Boston, sijs "Any flue'^ de 
pending wholly npin the attioii of cowl* or tiim-uips in any 
of their mimeiDTis forms, 11 e totally imeqn^ to the dem-uids 
of a constant, reliable \ entiKtion " Those ventilators which 
are so constaiitly advertised to the pubhc as at all hmei causing 
circulitioii of aiT witbm the building cannot theiefire be de- 
pended upon — they ■will only assist — but mileas used m con- 
pnction with other means (presently to be deicnbed) their 
action wiU only be when there is a cuirent of 1 1 flow ng across 
the locf, and beanng upon the sides of the ventihting cap 
employed Ot these numerous michinps tb'it m ide by J m s, 
Beebe & Co of New York, i-^ undoubtedly the be«t ind will 
take advintige of the slightest bi ith Dt in tbit stiis 

Theielille means tbeiifiie to be emjioyed is this One 
of the escipe flues from the room must leid mto a shaft whitb 
miy ventdate tbe whole house leri eisily and economically, 
and m the following mannei At ill times of tbe jear 
eulin'iry operations demand a hritmg apparatm ginnj^ i eon 
slant, though, peibaps \arymg degree of wirmth Tho lis- 
chaiECing smjlteflue fixim this, conducted into a large shaft, 
would at all sfOions produce motun in tbe column of oir 
ther^ra CDntamel, and tbii, aided too by a len'ihlina ai 
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extri =7P |lii_ 1 it the top of the shift would diaw off from 
all the in Dins tliat could be hrought m connectioii with it the 
Titiated Jui fioin 1 itli abme md behw 

Tc e'l:!^!!!).!!^ this, let me reter ig*™! to the httle plan gnen 
Let one of thj njpci ipertuies ommunicate w th the shaft, 
to he used dming summer — kt ont f thi, downward shafta 
also so communicate — and the ottiei left ia Ixitjre but kept 
alvayi open would sujply cold hesh ^r to the lower pjrtaon 
of the loTOi 1 thing io ni'ce't.ary thit it ^feeins stiins^ 
buildera should only permit ctacks, oi the occasional opening of 
dooi's, to admit what tlie first principle of pneumatics requires, 
it being impossible that vitiated mr can escape, when no fi'esh 

Open windows are not always desirable, nor to ventilate 
successfully and reliably are they at all to be wished for ; but aa 
this involves an explanation of a system of ventilation more 
thorough and elaborate than ordinary dweUing houses would 
require or pei-mit, I wiU content myself with saying, that it is 
best to consider windows as only auxiliary aids to yentilalion, 
securing perfect circulation of wr in the apartment without. 

The shaft spoken of in connexion with the kitchen fire may 
be thus supphed with hot air : 

A large metal chest or chambei', supplied with fi;eah air from 
behind, should be built into thei chimney of the kitchen, or other 
room where fii'es are daily used. This chambei' must be placed 
back of tiie fije-place, stove, or other cooking appw^tus, or over 
tte boilei', if hot-water bathing appM-atus is provided. It must 
be capable of containing not less than ten cubic feet of air, and 
from its top a pipe, not less than fax inches in diameter, would 
lead into the discharging flue intended for ventilation, and then 
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dimmished so as to leave around it, in the shaft, a space of at 
least two inches in the dear, each way. Thus diminished, it 
should extend lipwaids in the flue for at least ten or fifteen 

The radiation thro caused mil produce a suffieiently ati'ong 
current to di'aw off from the rooms connected with it all im- 
purities of atmosphere, as before explained. 

In many parts of this country, and espedaUj in the Southern 
States, a summer kitchen m used, which is detached from the 
house. In such a case, it is more ditficult to obtain the necea- 
saiy motjvo power for successful ventilation, but as the sniuke- 
flue from the kitclion might be led auffidently near to the house 
fo permit the erection of a lofty shaft for the eapedsl purpose of 
di'awJng off its foul air, the same principle can be employed. 
The air-ducts cannot bo led to the kitchen if detached, on 
account of the alu oat m j o=a tility of di-awiug air without an 
immenRe force ii a h zontil direction, but the hot escaping air 
from the £rc-plice n mo e e'aily he led, and if the shaft be 
lofty (which some s h feature as a tower or corner turret would 
allow it to he) and its top be terminated with one of Janea' most 
powerful ejectoi's, there will be little difficulty in obtaining the 
motive force requisite. 

A very simple means of ventilating a room only occasionally 
used, is by placing a Kghted lamp in an ordinary flue, providing 
the apertui'O with one of Arnott's valves to prevent downwaj'd 
di'aught The heated air &om the combustion of the lamp will 
produce an upward current, and thus ventilate the room without 
ill any way producing increase of temperature bv the burning of 
the lamp. 
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I have contrived a little apparatus for this purpose — of wLicH 
the foUoBiDg is a description. 

The whole apparatus is coTOpriaed in a meta! screen, intended 
to supply the place of an ordinary fii'e-board at such times 
when the grate is not used. The fower portion is open, for 
the escape of the foul air fi-om the floor of the room, and 
above is a door, inside of which on a small shelf is the lamp. 
This lamp can bo made to burn camphene, lard oil, or any 
cheap combustible, as the fonnation of the trumpet-shaped 
tube or chimney which endoaes it, is sucL as to prevent cac- 
bonization. When shut, the lamp is eoTered above the flamo 
with a metal tmmpetrshaped funnel, opening as wide as the 
flue win permit at its mouth, and reduced to four inciiea 
diameter above, extending up the flue at least one foot above 
tbe height of the room. The radiated heat from this would 
suffice to ^ve motion to the column of air within the flue, 
and a cap at its top would secure, with this little machine, a 
perfect and always rehable ventilation. Near the ceiUng, into 
the same flue is an aperture furnished with Amott's valve for 
^cape of warm tur from the upper portion of the room. The 
tube within the flue need not be removed at any season, as it 
would not interfere with the draught of any gi'ate or stove that 
in winter might be used, but would rather increase it ; the lower 
portion of the funnel, which could be made in a length of three 
feat, might easily be detached and connected when reqnired. 
This apparatus can be supplied by Janes, Beebe & Co. of New 
York, or ordered through the Messrs. Berrian, and ite cost need 
not exceed twenty-five dollars. 

It is very necessary to the comfort of a home that the kitchen 
should he thoroughly ventilated ; and though my readers will sec. 
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from what I have said, tliat tJiis room may be more readily 
purified tiian any ofiier, they will agree with m 
tlie want of attention that has so often permitted a 
from escaped effluvia of cooliing, that might so eitsily hate hcen 
avoided. 

A ventilating flue should he provided, not only m the kitchen 
itself, but in the vestibule, hall, or pantry, connecting it with the 
main body of the house, and the store-room, vegetable-room, 
lardei', and, of course, bathing-rooms, etc., should each have an 
air-duct for supply and escape. 

Chambera immediately under the roofe of countiy houses 
we frequently rendered scarcely habitable, in consequence of the 

This excessive heat may be greatly lessened by making a 
double roof ; that is, by funing out a apace all over the roof, 
from the under side of the rafters to the Ime of the ceiling. 
This space, say of about a foot deep, would, if made peifectJy 
tight, afford a receptacle for a stratum of dead air, than which 
a more perfect non-conductor cannot be found. External heat 
conld not penetrate through this double roo^ and in cold 
weather, internal warmth would not be lessened by contact 
with the cold inner surface of the root 

Houses artificially heated, are usually supplied either with 
holfMT furnaces, of which there are several kinds, by steam, 
or by hot wit^ir 

Heating by me^ns of L.o1>-witPr appaiatus is deseivcdiy at- 
tricbng great attention njw, and when constiutted on siaen- 
tific pnncaples and the radiating surface is supicient (the want 
of this being the coromon fault), is an Tgreeable, hedthy, and 
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economical method, and one I would, from experience, recom- 
mend in preference to any other. 

There ai'e many machines for effecting this encl before the 
public, but I have rarely found that the pretensions of thu 
greater number have been justified by their ictual operation. 

An Italian villa erected in Conneetieut from my designs, was 
provided with a ventilating and heating apparatus in which 
hot water was used, which, after a ti'ial of eighteen months, 
has ^ven such entire satisfaction, that I am induced to mate 
mention of it here, particularly as its manufacturers, Janes, 
Eeehe & Co., of l^Tew Yort, have so distinguished a reputation, 
I can refer to their work without incumng any suspicion of 
intention to " puff" 

The building has a fi'ontage of nearly ninety feet, is built 
of brick and stone, and upon a somewhat exposed situation ; 
every room is ventilated and most pleasantly warmed, by a 
heat which, though capable of inwease to almost any degi'ee, 
is yet so soft as neither to waip the wood-work of the building 
nor the furniture, and is produced by an expenditure of foel 
so triffing, as would surprise those who are accustomed to the 
Lot-air furnaces in ordinary use. The working of this apparatus 
is the subject of prme fixim all who have witnessed it, and it 
has now been in action suffidently long to thoroughly test its 
merits. 

In another chapter, before closing this httle treatise on Eura! 
Homes, I shall detail at length the peculiarities of this ap- 
paratus, and recur to the subject of ventilation and of heating. 
At present, I wish merely to say just so much on the 
general principles of the former, as will enable my readeis to 
undcistand the allusions made here and there in suleequent 
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) VEBTILATION. 



pordons of the book ; — thinking, too, that ventilation is bo im- 
portant a means of attainment of comfort, it ought to hn 
thought of from the ivst, so that the " home" to he contrived 
may be " both a waiTn and a sweet one." 
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CHAPTER T. 



The liglit to look upoa beautiful scenery, is a privilege all 
possess ill common : those wlic«e means have enabled them to 
cl^m ownei'ship in some lovely garden-spot of this beautiful 
country, have no right to mar the fair harmony of natui'e by the 
intrusion of a discord of then" own. The piu'ohaseia of land 
therefore, in the conntiy, cannot, in building themselves a home, 
follow the bent of their own inoUnations so entirely aa many 
would have ns suppose. A man has no right to disfigure some 
noble scone by an unharmonious dwelhng : how often this has 
been done, those who have rambled on the banks of the Hudson 
(this but as an example near home) can testify. Oongruity be- 
tween home and landscape is secured by no necessarily increased 
expenditure. On the contraiy, those buildings of most economi- 
cal and ample character generally possess the charm of fitness 
which costly structures attempt in vain. 

Undoubtedly, the escellence and charm of a home conast in the 
peifeet keeping of the artifiiial construction with the natural 
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objecls and tlie scenery around. The uniform Palladian Villa, 
ttat woald be out of place iu the mountain goi^, or beside the 
rocky glen and leaping ton'ent, will be perfectly in congruity 
with, broad lawns, grouped ti'ces, smooth, widely-atretching 
glades, and the pladd lake. This perfect congruity between 
home and scenery would be easy of attainment, if tlie operations 
of deciding the character and arrangement of the building were 
less mechanical. The owner of the ground is generally content, 
if the builder to whom he shows his plana tells him he can 
dehver to him, by a certain day, and for so much money, a 
house like the one delineated. IIow have these plans been pro- 
bably obtained! If the gentleman or lady about to build 
possess at all a literary, or even only a picture-book-loving teste, 
some " Architectural Design-Book for the Million" has been 
turned over, and, after many tea-table discussions upon tlio 
merits of the " Swiss Cottage" style, the " Anglo-Norman," the 
" Eti-uscan," or tbe " Castellated Gothic," some pretty picture- 
house has heen selected. Armed with that, an ai'chitect from 
the city has been called upon, tie pictui'e shown to him, the 
ground-plan of the house determined, and, finally, a "set of 
drawings" engaged to be furnished by a certain day, aud at a 
stipulated price. 

Probably even this am^ call upon professional «d would not 
have been made, had not the builder advised to get some " ai'chy- 
teot" to "draft the plana," knowing that even the most wretchedly 
slender skeleton of a plan, if ftamed by a di'aughtsman, will be 
easier to work fi'om than the artistic performances of the amateur 
employer. The architect has ndther a voice nor an interest in 
the matter — the drawings are ordered and paid for, as a bale of 
goods. He has not seen the sjxit selected for the building ; 
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knows nothing of ttie tastes or habits of life of ita future oecu- 
pauls, aad is naturally only desirous to get the job done aa 
quickly as possible, knowing, by past experience, tiiat, should he 
venture any departure from the instructions given him — however 
essential they may, to his cultivated judgment, seem — the draw- 
ings will probably be retu3med to him for correclJon, and hk 
labor lost. How tame, common-place, and unsuitable the build- 
ing must be when erected, my readers will be able to judge. 
What, then, should be done S 

The building should, even to its minutest detail, be studied 
and def«miined on the spot; and mi architect who has the 
interests of his noble sraence at heai't, will alteays insist upon the 
necessity for this very first st«p. Bofli the ardiitect and the 
eontemplator of the building must be guided by such simple 
rules as I will here attempt to stat«. Endeavor first to be im- 
pressed with the suggesting influences of the spot. If the range 
of vision be limited, the scenery quiet, and possessing a self- 
contained chai'm of beauty or grandeur complete in itself, the 
chaj'acter of the house may bo left more to the bent of the 
owner's taste, than were the building a prominent feature in an 
extended range of landscape — a connecting link in the chtun of 
beauties around. If the first be the case, the house — governed, 
however, by certain rules — ^may be more fimcifully developed, 
more profuse in detmls, and more whimacal, than in a situation 
Kke the latter. There every outline must accord with the pre- 
vailing character of the natui'al forms around, and the details 
and architectural features must be bolder, more marked and 
expressive, in ordei' to be defined by the eye that views them 
after a scale formed upon the bold fragments of nature's archi- 
tecture. These considerations are the test from which all rul^ 
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for the choice of styles may !ju deduced. General outlines aud 
effects, rather thau minuliEe of details, are to be stuiliod, to 
secure congniif y between art and nature ; the niceties of parti- 
cular styles are only to be so attended to that they may not 
conflict with tho firat great truth of haiinony of the general 
masses. Almost any style may, in the hands of a master, "be 
made suitable for a given location ; and there are few modem 
styles that may not architecturally be moulded to the require- 



So, then, I come once more to a definition made befoi'e, that 
the style must grow out of the circumstances bearing upon the 
building, upon the nature of the materials, the peculiarities of 
climate, of domestic habits, and, above all things, upon the pre- 
Vfflling influences of the scenery ai'ound. In high m.ountaiu 
scenery, whei-e the outlines of the forma ai'ound all point up- 
wards, and shoot into pyramids of beauty towards the sides, fie 
building, in its hues, must not contradict this tendency : the 
prevalence of horizontal hues and parallelisms must bo cautiously 
avoided, and the style chosen must be such as, without violation 
of its attributes, will permit this chai'acter. Thus, we see, m 
olden times, the builders on the plains ei'ccted ilatrroofed, widely- 
extended dwelEiigs, with I'ow upon row of parallel lines ; but in 
mountain lands, up soared the gable, and high-pointed pinnaelo 
and spire, until the architect seemed emulous of soaring aloft 
with the mountain peaks and stately hills. 

Let me now sketch a scene such as my readers will be able lo 
picture before them without any effort. Here is a road leading 
ftom a country town. At a distance of two or three miles fi'om 
the busy marketrplace, a quiet lane leads from the more fre- 
1 public road, and a quarter of a mile down this lane we 
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will enter a gate, mid walk upon tho grass within. The lime we 
have left continues its winding and tree-shaded course to a bridge 
which, half a roile o^ stretches aci'oea the stream tliat originally 
induced the settlers to choose the town below, where its watera 
flow in gi'eater volume, as then' site. -The groimd is tolerably 
leyei, and has ti'ees scattered here and tkere ; bnf, as is generally 
the ease, not very much has beeu done towards its cultivation. 
We have progi'eased to the centre of a field of about ten acres 
bounded on one side by the lane, wbicb we will say is east ; on 
the north by a row of trees, tliat divides the land from that of 
the neighbors ; on the west by a small stream, that is seeking 
the river below ; and on the south by the land skirting the 
river's banks, and by the rising country and hills beyond. There 
is nothing particular about tbo place ; its surface is undulated, 
and the scenery and distant view are only just so beautlfiil as 
the environs of every town will show. What is the suggesting 
influence of the place S Simply, quiet occupancy ; the more 
exalting influences must be induced by the home itself. In my 
first introduction to you, dear readers, I sketched the prehminaries 
I would recommend in forming a home, so that I wUl say nothing 
about pegging out the house, etc, but will tiy and describe 
the building that will best suit the ground that we have ima- 

We are going to build on a moderate scale — say five thousand 
dollars have been left, after purchasing the ten acr^ of land — 
and we wish to make that sum serve to complete our home in 
every particular, excepting inside furniture of the house. Great 
care and economy must of couise be used; for the more void of 
pai'tieular interest the site appears, the gi-eafer necessity there ia 
to avoid an appearance of baldness, The entrance upon the 
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gTOund is fi'Oin the lane, at tte nearest point to the northern 
boundary line. All I would do at present, would be to measure 
off four hundred feet south of said hue, and to plougli up a atrip 
thus wide from east to west, leaving a cart road close to the 
northern boundary, which may serve as approach to the stable 
and yard which will terminate the strip spoken of on the north- 
west. The house will be somewhat exposed. It will be seen 
from the public road on the north ; though, excepting from the 
upper windows, the road itself will not be commanded from the 
house. It will also be seen from the lane, and fi-om the opposite 
side of the river. The position for the house is deteiTOined to 
be at about one hundred asd fifty feet from the lane, there being 
no local reasons to demand placing a greater distance between, 
which would only reqnire a more expensive means of approach. 
The amn at disposal wU! pennit a building of comfortable dimen- 
sions; its foiTO on the ground may be tlius arranged: The 
main portion — which would contmn a library, seventeen feet by 
fifteen ; a drawing-room, sixteen by twenty-five ; a hall, nine feet 
wide and seventeen long ; — would make a block tiiirty-^x feet 
soiith by twenty-seven feet east and west. This block wonld be 
carried higher than the wing, containing a dming-room, fifteen 
by twenty ; a small bondoh, or morning-room, ten by fourteen ; 
a staircase, store-roonia, pantries, etc, and a coramodions kitchen, 
which would al! be contained in a block thu'ty-six by thirty-four. 
These dimensions, which include thickness for walls, chimneys, 
etc., enclose an area of about two thousand feet, and the diviaon 
of the space is adjusted ao aa to afford the moat economical form 
for erection. 

The plan here given represents the arrangement of the rooms 
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npon the ground or piincipd floor, No. I being tie entrimco h 
with ita coat closet C. 




3. Is the library, with a tire-pvoof safe inserted in the wall, 
right hand of the fii'e-place. 

3. The drawing-room, with a projecting window or bay on 
its western side. 

4. The dining-room, with sliding-doors between it and the 
drawing-room. 

5. The houdoir or moraiiig-rooni with a la 
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So. 9, and a work and book-closet ia the other end of the 

6. Is the kitchen — on one side of which is a screen filled with 
ground glass to give light to the end of the ataircaae-hall and 
to the small entiy leading to the kitchen, the scullery No. 7, and 
the stcre-room No. 8, 

10. Ia the waiter's pantjy, communicating with the dining- 
room, and furnished witli a sliding opening into &.& kitchen for 
the serving and removal of dishes. Within this paiitiy is a largo 
china and plate closet convenieni]y placed and adequately 
lighted. 

The staircase is in the inner hall, leading fixim the main 
entrance towai'ds the domestic offices, and is privately and con- 
veniently placed. TJie back or servants' st^rway leads from the 
scullery. 

Eound three sides of the house sti'etches a veranda twelve 
feet wide, breaking round the bay-window on the western side 
and stopping ag.'dnst the dining-room, so as to extend to one of 
its French windows. 

The chamber floor is tlrns distributed; The staircase lanife' 
first upon the lower level over the dining-room, kif«hens, etc^ 
which are not as high as the rooms in the main body of the 
house; it then ascends a few steps and opens into an octagonal 
vestibule lighted by an opening filled with stained glass in the 
attic floor, imrqediately over which is a skjbght m the roof. 

No. 1. Is a large chamber, sixteen by twenty-five, over the 
drawing-room, so large as to allow of division if necessary, the 
partition extending to one of the muUions of the window on tiie 
western side, and enclosing a convenient liifSiiug room. In this 
room is a very large closet at its northern end. 
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No, 3. la a chamber, same size as libraiy below, provided with 
,wo dosels, one of large size, and comieeted with, it ai 
room or child's room, No. 3, 




No. 4. Is a large ekamber over dining-room, with a dressiAig- 
room or child's sleeping-room, No, 5. This room is provided 
with a very large closet in its aouihem end, and imder the closet 
next to it, which opens, into room) No. 1, is a apace formed by 
tie difierent levels of the flooK of the two rooms, which might 
very advantageously be occupied by deep di'awers for linen, etc. 

No. 6. Is a servants' sleeping-room over kitchen, with, a deep 
closet therein. 

No. Y. Is what might advantsgeously be used as the nuraerj', 
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eontMiiing a fire-place, and an inner room, No. 8, whicfi might 
sei've as a sleeping-room for tte nm^e, or as a dressing-room if 
No. V be used as a chamber. Near to No. 8, in the vestibule 
leading from the back staircase, is a large linen-doset for the use 
of the honsemEud. 

No. 9. Is a pleasant room eontaining bathing appai'atua, 
which, being so near the kitahen range, could easily be suppUed 
with hot water at very Ettle espenao. A water-closet is con- 
veniently close, and yet separately entered, as being more com- 
mw^ous for use. 

The entry by the back stsurcase might be lighted from the 
roof, though, as the window on the staireaae opens immediately 
upon the centime of the passage, the amount of light would pro- 
bably be found suffident. 

In the roof over the main part of the house, an additional 
sleeping-room, or even two or fliree might be contrived for ser- 
vants, and in the open garnet over the wing a drying-room could 
readily be obtMned. 

By looking at the plans, the whole arrangement of the interior 
of this house will easily be understood ; the exterior is repre- 
sented in the illustration a few pages back. The elevation is 
that of the eastern front, and the design is delineated geometri- 
cally instead of in perspective, in order to give a more useful 
representation, of the character of its architecture. 

On looking at the illustration it will bo seen, that one por- 
tion of the house is much higher than the other. This is 
caused by the superior elevation of the rooms in tlie main 
portion of the house, their height being as follows : Rooms 
1, 2, S, are each twelve feet sis inches high from floor to ceiling, 
and the other portion of the house but eleven feet. In the 
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floor above 1, 2, 3, are eleven feet hjgli, and the rest ten feet 
high. In tKe main portion of the Iiouae also, the walls are 
carried above the ceiling-line over chainbci's three feet high aU 
round, so as to form a half attic, making a good deal of avail- 
able room in the roof, and a cooler and more ea^ly ventilated 
building. 

The veranda is twelve feet and a half high where it cornea 
against the wall, and drops to eleven feet three inches, maldng 
a slope of fifteen inches iu its entire width on the under side. 
The rake of ita roof outside would be greater, the rafters being 
deeper against the waOs than at their feet, a mode of &aming 
which is lighter and may be made more pleasing in effect. 

The roof of the man building is hipped each way towai'ds 
the stack of chimneys in the centj'e. It projects over the walls 
fom' feet, and is supported by brackets. The roof over the 
wing is also hipped on its northern side, and projects two feet 
on the east and west, and three feet on its northern end. 

Thus far I have given the general distiibution of the parts of 
the house, and the external features of its design — I will presently 
deseiibe them in detsul, after I have endeavoi-ed to give the 
reasons that induce the selection of a partdcnlar character or 
style. 

The nature of the scenery is simply rural. The features are 
not marked or bold ; the lines ai-e mostly parallel, though the 
smface occasionally undulates ; the house, therefore, to harmonize 
with it, must be simple, rather regular than pictur^ue ; must 
seera stable and permanently fixed upon the gi'ound ; every 
accessory must be fitting ; and although, if the means permitted, 
ornamental construction would be perfectly admissible, the 
general contour of the building, of the details or the masses of 
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.TUEES. C? 

decoratJoii niL-tbe di a not t di tu b tlie eje urb&kthe 
smjlechaimot juef, nobtius e bea tj Tl e i n ty of tlw 
1 ildijij, to 1 town the sm 11 neans alio d to e j end t re, 
nd we 11 3 y tlo readmesa with wh cl tte u atenol & be 
ol ta aed det m ne the sele t n of b k as the ub, tance of 
■ftli h the ho e hill be jrmc pally built and a. the use of 
th matec al obhges the necets ty of a s mjle legiilar ] lin and 
u t m o tine we will conclude to adopt i 1 uldmg a the 
m lem Itahan tyle -i. ou typo fo e t on 

I will first ietal the entrince or easte n fiont Ih hall 
doo 3 houl lbs mple h i j doo In le 1 do v the 1 lie, 
and each half, 33y two feet three inches wide. On each side are 
side windows, and a transom window aci'oes the top. This 
arrangement I prefer to making the doora themselves sash- 
doors filled ia with glass. The latter look a. little more stylish, 
but are mora easily broken by a sudden slam-to from gusts 
of wmd. These windows, espedally those at the top, should be 
made to open, in order to secure a lareulation of air without 
the necessity of constantly open doors. 

The eastern window, under the veranda, from the hhraiy, 
should be a French window, closing in the middle, and either 
hung upon hinges or made to shde into the walls on either 
side. If hinged in the ordinary manner, take care to direct 
your carpenter to provide "Woodhiidge's Patent Weather-Strip, 
which wiU not only make them tight at bottom, and exclude 
all dust, wind, and most driving storms, but will make them 
more easily opened and elided, from the simplidty and dura- 
bility of the apparatiK that both fastens and protects them. 
Over this window, another would be requh^d in the diambor 
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of the floor above, and acothev orer the hall. These windows 
may he as simple as you please. 

Above them agsuii, I would make a small semicircular break 
in the lino of the roof, ninning over a circular window wMch 
would give light to the attic ; tbia window is placed in the 
centre of the main building. 

Here, with the kitchen buildings, sfi'etching out north, and of 
course of a lower elevation, are all tbe features we have on the 
eastern side of the house ; now let us see what can be done with 
them, to obtain the desired effect. 

In the fiist place, we will settle Hie character of the veranda, 
■which we can now do, having grounds to go upon. The building 
being necessarily regular and of even sui'face, from the nature of 
the material, a rough, rustic veranda would be out of keeping, 
as would also be a classic colonnade, or a light trellis work. The 
posts supporting its roof may ba thus made. Put togotber 
studs, two inches by three, in the form of a cross, around a 
centre stud, four inches square ; tbe outer studs to be furnished 
with cut brackets at top and bottom, extending say four inches 
at the bottom aai six at the top, so as to form caps and 
bases, and the edges to be chamfered off until within three 
or four inches of the top and bottom. The cornice of the 
roof to bo very simple, consisting of a fascia, and above that 
a heavy roll moulding, and, if means will afford, to be enriched 
with brackets. The roof to be covered with metal or shingles, 
and the under side to show tbe rafters, and to be ceiled above 
them, and not straight across. These posts would be so arranged, 
as not to come in the way of windo^ra in the rooms, and might 
be placed in paiis, close t<^ether, and each p;ur about nine 
feet from the next. Where the veranda runs around tbe bay- 
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window lu thp drawing loom on tie weiitpin a Ic th =pic 
\\ ve Tionld iffard a jiood (pp jtnnitj for a bilcony entered 
t m the chimber floor ^stnch might ngim bo jroteL-teJ ly a 
lijjht ronf sufportcd on bricket'' oier the window Icilmg upon 
it Simply diiecting th'it the fijoi ot the veranda would Ijok 
b==t if iTid m nanow stiips of southern yellow pme oiled and 
that some of the beautiful seate jromiable at tlie Beraan'! 
1 e scattered here and there I shall not have occasion fo refer 
to this portion of the building igain 

The mtt needs very iimjle tieitment in order to secure a 
desirable effect The chimney m the mam house a o gtttheie 1 
pxa tJy mtf ifs cenffe, aiound a ventilating discha gmg flup 
vluch ma\ le terminated with an elector -js dc ibed n the 
I eliding L-hiptcir on ventilati n The projecting conn e f the 
r if will be suppf rt^d by blocLs foil wing its lake ai d amround 
lie the loot of each lafter The^e blotks m fact w uld Is 
formed by (.Tsing out the feet cf the rafters to abo it pi ht by 
= \ and by cutt ng them at the ends into the ± vm of the ]<;\.U-r 
"• (as desaibed m Jnpter 1 1 ) The coinice to be imtl ng m re 
than a heavy roll moulding containing the gutter, and of the 
simplest diM-acter. 

A good efieet may he given to all of the windows in building 
the walls, by making a projecting face of two inches thick and 
one foot wide, all round the opening, resting on the stone sill 
below the window; this face, however, would be only in the 
way if outside shutter hlinda were used ; but as the mannor in 
wMch I have in a former chapter directed brick walls to be 
built, namely, hollow, would allow of Muds to slide right and 
left, I suggest this mode of finish, and advise that the Winds 
should he made inside, and to slide. 
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VO RURAL HOMES. 

We have now before ua all the outside features of tlie house 
— the building is simply treated-^breadth of effect has been 
giuned by the avoidance of all obti'usive features, and the charac- 
f«r of the home is perfectJy congruous with that of iJie laiid- 
seape. The quiet t^ine of coloring that pervades the natural 
objects around will best be haiToonized with by painting the 
brickwork of the house with a warm, gray sanded paint, as 
spoken of before, and by giving to the wood-work a more lively 
finl, marking the difference of the materials without producing 
too violent a contrast. 

The wing containing the offices and rear buildings, must of 
course be of the same character as the main house; the roof 
and cornice similar in treatmeut, though subordinate in design. 
The stabling, bams, eta, should also present the same character 
of finish, though only where such finish is essential, and not 
merely ornamental. The barn, etc, may be built of wood — the 
planking at the sides perpendiculffl", and the joints covered with 
battens, the roof projecting, but without any cornice, the raftera 
b^Dg cut at the ends into the foim of an 8. 

Now, I have given the house and all its det^ls, and in sketch- 
ing them have thought of the nature of the scenery that sur- 
rounds, let us, dear reader, walk down the lane, and see how 
such a house deserves the character of a home ; how it will meet 
tlie requirements I have, from the first insisted, constitute th« 
claim to that title, We open a substantial gate, heavily framed, 
and its timbers chamfered, and walk towards the house. Its 
view is at first concealed by a belt of shrubs and trees, around 
which the road makes a alight detom'. As we walk on, its front 
opens out upon our sight, cheei'ftil, light, and yet massive, like 
the stately ti'ees and sturdy hills around. We step upon the 
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veranda ; and as we take a seat beneath, its stiade, a peep 
through a window discloses a cheerfiU room, fair, not fine within. 
Seated in our ohaii's, we look down tb.e green grassy meadow, 
sloping towards the boundaiy dividing us from our neighbor'a 
lands on the soutli ; and wo notice how, by means of a sunk 
fence, and by tiie skilful planting of a few tre^ here and there, 
similar in character to fliose beyond, we Lave connected his 
grounds with oms, and how, without robbing him of a single 
aci'e, we have increased our sense of occupancy, in looking 
around. A few sheep are quietly grazing, and birds are hopping 
about near the house, and twittering as they light upon a cmnib 
or an earfli-worm ; the stream is heai'd fitfully in the distance 
as the soft wind comes and goes, and all we see and hear in- 
creases our sense of simple beauty and (^met enjoyment. 

Stepping out upon the lawn, we turn and look upon the 
house. The broad veranda seems like a base to the building, 
and gives massiveness and apparent firmness to its foothold upon 
the ground, equally as it imparts lightness and variety to its 
outline. The overehadowing roof, with its varied light and 
shade, seems a fitting finish to fie building ; and the leading 
parallel lines of the veranda are reproduced in its unbroken 
horizontal line of cornice, and in the uniform elevation of the 
windows. There is a peculiar stamp of fitness upon the whole ; 
and the building and the grounds, the natural objects and the 
result of art, are in perfect congniity, and their union produces 
a 'sense of that most charming of all excellendes — home- 
beauty, 

Tn this idea! scene I have thus erected a house, which may be 
found to contdn elements useful to those who desire to consti-uct 
a house of about the size and character of this for themselves. 
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12 RURAL HOMES. 

The simplicity, economy, and eonvciiience that I have att« 
to embody therein, would prohably make it imora, 
by many, and if the scenery or the cii'cumstances any where be 
identical with, those 1 have described, the facsimile copy of this 
design might perhaps with advanta^ be made. The cost of 
construction would certainly not esceed four thonsand dollare, 
leaving one thousand for the out-buildings, gates, and fences, 
thus appropriating, as I at first supposed, five thousand doUnis 
to the erection of a country home. 



I will now take another scene, and sketch therein another class 
of home. 

Near a small country village, a road leads from its m^n 
street, screened on either side by trees from the sun, and slightly 
undulating in surfece, giving here and there a pleasant ghmpse 
of landscape, varied iu beauty and exf«nt. Here and there 
along this road are homes of the vilh^ gentry, and those fami- 
lies of more wealth and leisure, whom love of the coimtry, and 
the convenient contiguity of the village to the town wherein the 
gentlemen are professionally employed, have caused to select this 
nwghborbood as their place of abode. 

The class of house, of even the wealthy, has hardly attained 
the dignity of the Suburban Villa, nor has' it the wide stretch 
and informal aiTangemenfs of the genuine country house. The 
le^timate cottage seems the proper model for such a house — 
not the modern, pert, and inconvenient structure filled with odd 
comers and all sorts of vulgar pi-ettineases ; but the " little house" 
— the true synon jme of the word cottage. 

Tn the State of Connecticut, aboTit a mile and a half from the 
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village town of East Hai'tford, leads a road no% shaded witli 
spreading trees, Mid on eitJier side are such reaideiices as I have 
spoten of. Amid a beautiftU orcfiard, and backed by shade 
trees, stands a cottage tome, erected two ycais ago from my 
designs, for a gentleman, who finds himself so entirely satisfied 
with its arrangements, and is so proud of ita picturesque ap- 
pearance, I will dose this chapter by giving a description. The 
building is framed of wood — has a high pitched roof, and is 
suhstantj^ly and thoroughly built. A laige cellar of brick runs 
under the whole house, extending even under the verandas, thm 
malcing the building at al! seasons thorougMy dry, and in the 
summer pleasantly cool. The occupant of the house, Mr. Henry 
Olmsted, required a building half farm-house, half residence — 
with rooms spacious, Mid entries convenient botli to the domestic 
offices and to the residence pai't of the house ; a sort of two 
buildings under one roof— a stylo of house in vciy frequent de- 
mand in the country. 

The illustration shows a perspective sketch from the south- 
east, taken by a daguerreotype from the building itself. 

It will be seen that the peculiar feature about the house is 
the extreme projection of the roof. In fact, the veranda h 
shaded by the main roof itself, the latfei' being supported by 
framing of a veiy simple and effective chai'acter on the end, 
and by posts, formed of studs put ci'oss-way togetlier, and cut 
and moulded top and bottom, at the sides. The sharp gable 
over the a.de is framed so tliat the constmction shows extewially 
—this being no sham, but the actual fi'aming of the roof within, 
the chamber ceilings of that pai't of the house being lathed upon 
tte curved beams that support the roof. The sides of the house 
are planked, and their joints covered with battens, the roof being 
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shingled. The heads of the doora and windows s 
fram the weather by moulded Jabels, upon which the battens 
rest, and though the detail about the building is very effective, 
no ornamental work is any where ititi'oduccd which, does not 
serve some conatructive p 




The plan is thus aii-anged : A veranda floor is on the front 
and two of the »dcs, shaded by the overhanging roof above. 
The house is entered by a door at the south-west angle ; this 
leads into the entrance hail, No, 2, in which is the princip^ 
staircase of th.e house. 
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On the riglit is a sitting room, So-. 1, which is fifteen feet by 
seventeen feet sis inehes. From the hall is a parlor, No, 3, six- 
teen hy nineteen, in which is a large bay-window, and of which 
the French windows open upon the verandas on either side. 
Behind tMs, communicating with the sitting-room, is a dining- 
room, No. 4, which is also sixteen by nineteen, and opening liom 
which is a large store-room. No. 7, fitted with shelves, and stoj«, 
and china, and glass-closets, etc No. 5 is a large kitchen, 
twenty-one by nineteen, and No. 6 is the scullery and sink-room. 
A back staircase leads up to the floor above, as shown on the 
p!an, and on each side of it are large dosets, one into the par- 
lor, and the other into the dining-room. The kitchen has a door- 
window on its weetem side, so that entrance may be had without 
going through the house, and a similar door, protected by a 
porch on the northern end of the seulleiy, which leads towards 
the fai'm-yard. The rooms on this floor are all spacious, their 
an'angement has been found extremely convenient by the occu- 
pants, and the plan will readily make it intelligible. 

The chamber floor is similar in its distribution to the floor 
below. No, 1 is over the sitting-room. No. 2, over the parlor. 
No. 3, over tie dining-room. No. 4, a large chamber over tie 
kitchen. No, 5, a long room over the seulleiy, etc, lighted on 
the east by a dormer-window on the roo£ There are large 
closets in NiB. 2, 8, and 4, and a lai'ge additional one might be 
made from. No. 1, over the entrance hall, unless, lilic Mr. 
Olmsted, the biiildei' preferred the open, unobstructed, and 
cheerfid light, obtained by leaving the end unoccupied. In a 
portion of No. 5, a bath-room might very easily be partitioned 
off, as the apace is ample to allow it, and the nearness to the 
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kitchen below would permit the bathing apparatus to be sup- 
plied with wa.ter at a ti'ifling expense. 




The coat of thia house may be stated at from twenty-five 
hnndred to three thousand dollai's, the mai'^n being left for the 
amount of labor expended on the outside and mside finishings, 
is erected in Connecticut, its cost was nearly three thousand 
dollars, but the workmanship and materials throughout, were all 
of tJie highest quality, and the extensive cellaring before alluded 
to, might not by other builders be deemed necessaiy, and would, 
of course, if curtailed, reduce the espense. 

Its picturesque appearance attracts great attention, and as 
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creq>era become triuned upon the open tracery aiid posta of the 
frame in front, the cheerful aspect of its southern end will be 
greatly improved. 

Its style is Gothic — so fc at least as the high roofe, flio 
pointed arches of tie trttcery in front, and tlie diai'actev of the 
labels ovec the windows — determine any distinctive style. The 
whole 15 painted a deep cream color, the bold projections of the 
roofs, posts, and tracery, casting interlacing lines of shadow that 
vary the tint most beautifully, and for which reason a light tone 
of coloring has been chosen. These effects of light and shade 
would be lost if a darker baoltground had been given as the 
color of the bouse. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ACCOMMODATION SUITED TO A SHORT BUM 

CODHTBT THE SUMMER LODGE. 

Tkbrb are doubtless other scenes than those outlined in the 
last chapter, which might advantageously he sketched, sad the 
meaDs to obtain congruity therewith detwled; but in the ex- 
amples ^yen, a character of scenery very commonly encountered, 
imd a class of house constantly in demand having been con- 
sidei^, I propose in this and subseqitent chapters to select 
rather buildings not so usually met with, hoping that the designs 
^ven may prove proportionately more valuable. 

There are liomes which are only homes of a season — homes 
no less dear than those lived in at all times, but intended only 
for occupancy during such portions of the year as the Idsuro or 
the tasto of their owners will permit. Many spend the winter 
in the city, the summer in the countiy ; and a home suited lo 
summer life is the one I will attempt to sketch here. The honse 
should be roomy — that is, the limit of hospitable accommodation 
having been set according to the means of the owner — the 
rooms, the passages, the chambeis, and the domestic offices. 
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should all be of liberal dimensions. Tbere is no necessity to be 
cramped in the country ; and a house with a few but large 
rooms in it is much better deserving the title of a Summer 
I/)dge than one with many but small chanibeiB. It should be 
spread upon the ground — rather low than high, with spacious 
verandas, and with shading and projecting roofe. The hall 
should be roomy, and so opened m the house as to be used as a 
sitting apai'tment, its position alwnya at some portion of the day 
making it cool and sheltered &om the sun. The staircase should 
either be distinct in itself, and caj'ried up independently of the 
house, or shoidd be a means of thorough ventilation (o the 
building if placed in a more central position. The cbambera 
should be especially contiived with a view to perfect ventilation 
and lowest attainable summer temperature, and this object may 
be assisted by a means which perhaps many of my New England 
readeis will at first donbt — that is, by having as few windows as 
possible. The more glass there is in a room, the hotter it will 
be in sunshine. Have just so much light as is needed ; the 
position of the window or windows, and the xmo of other means, 
will secure ventilation and coolness more effectually than win- 
dows on all sides, as I have seen. So much by way of prefaco 
for the inside — now for the outside. 

Let me here sketch a scene that I have often studied, and 
which is resembled, no doubt, by many a familiar spot in the 
reach of most of my readers. 

Littie more tiian fifty mi!es from New York, away from rail- 
roads or North River, and yet within an hour's drive of either, 
is an inland lake. There ia nothing particularly grand, or wild, 
or beautiful about the spot, and yet it has a chsi'm that endears 
it to all who have lingered upon ifs margin. The shfict of water 
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la tlivee or four mile? Iohec, ind it? sulfate is troken by m-my 
rocky and ti&e-wuwncd hIiiiIs, that give vajifty ind mcivaaed 
extent to tlie view? fiom shoie to shore The maigm is rucky, 
ind pietty well wooded , heie ini thne la an •itra or two of 
natural lawn, stie chuig into thf wjods, and on the other aides 
the loal, in points nearlj touthmg the water, and again hid 
from view by an avenue of trees winds aljng Put fe^i hjuses 
are in ils iinnity— a small and quiet country h">tel a stole, a 
wheelwnght^ shop, and a giist mill, tie nheel^ ot nhiik is 
turned by the overflow of the lake, are all that mark civilization 
and man around. Its level is very high— so high as to he a 
matter of curiosity, increased, too, by the fact that on one aide 
of the lake a narrow ledge of rocks sepai'ates it fi'om a amaUer 
pond, which is one hundi'ed and twenty feet below. I am tliua 
parlJculai-, because, doubtlesa, many of my readeiB will recognise 
the description of the lake, and will be able to tell how far 
the house I am going to sketch would be suitable upon ita 
banks. 

There ia plenty of wood around — much that would make 
timber for building, and, at all events, sufficient to justify the 
use of timber as the material. The character of the scenery 
ia natiu'al ; wild, without being grandly magnificent ; smooth 
spots heie and there, sn^estive of quiet, effortless cultivation; 
and the mashy locks and old ti'ees seem to plead that no pre- 
tpntious modeiii dwelhng be allowed to thrust its tiacksied fees 
for reflection upon the silver lake they fi'ame. On one side of 
the lake, the roclts and trees have drawn theraselv&j away, and 
have left an open lawn of an acre or mote, sloping genlly to the 
lake, and extending along its bank for three or four hundred 
feet; then come rocks again on either side, and then another 
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Opening or two, but not so cleai' as fie larger one, wiieli will be 
±he site for (lie hou^c As fei back fi'om the water as the space 
will penult, fho house lifta np ila eastern front. Tie enti-ance is 
on tbe esstem front, and the kitchens and offices stretcb towards 
the north, ^sheie also is the road by which access to the house 
can bo gamed. The aouthprn end looks across a varied prospect 
of rook, and ti'ee, and glen, parallel to the winding niai^in of the 
lake, and the west looks upon the woods, and through them 
upon glimpse of noble prospect of hill and other distant lakes, 
miles and miles beyond ; upon Uiis side the trees have been 
cleared away just sufficiently to malte a little parterre and a 
vegetable garden, a small dij lawn, and a shaded walk, and the 
morning of' a hot July or August day may, on this side of the 
house, be passed without fear of sun or beat. 

Tbe ground plaa here given will fully explain the infernal 
arrMigements of this floor. 

Tbe entrance is in tbe centre of the eastern fi'ont. A recess 
covered over by a %ht roof, supported upon brackets, will allow 
a carriage to drive up to the door and its occupants to alight 
under shelter. The ball. No. 1, which is so large as io admit of 
being used as an occupied apartment, extends throughout the 
whole space between the two wings of tbe main building, and is 
fen feet by twenty-six. At its one end are sliding doois opening 
info a spadous di'awing-room, thirty-three feet by sixiflen, No. 2, 
a truncaled bay-window at its southern side, making the apartr 
ment of pleasing proportions. In front of tbe b^I is a dining- 
room, No. 3, twenty-MS by sixteen feef, and communicating 
fherewifh is a laige waifers'-pantry under tbe staircase, and be- 
yond it the dcSmestic offices. No. 4 is a library, sixteen feet by 
fourteen, with a projecting window in its eastern side. This 
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room wouM scai'oely he I'cqiiived any longi^r, ns tha spadous 




hall would afford room (if more be needed) for Vacesaed book- 
cases 311(1 niches filled with old cliina or honored buata. 
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DESCRIPTION Ol 

Tfie staircase is in the inner hall, No. 5, and is of ample size 
and grand appearance. No. 9, is a vestibule leading towards the 
kitchen and domestic offices, which are of most ample dimen- 
sions and convenient arrangement, and are distributed as follows ; 

No. 10 is a large store-room, to be filled witli shelves and 
presses as needed, and leaving sufSdent space for occupancy as 
a morning or work-room, a five-place being provided " agfunst a 
nuny day." No. 6, under the staii'case, is the wajtei's'- pantry, 
aad in di'awing tie worHng-plans to an enlarged scale, provision 
could easily be shown for coat, and hat, and shoe-closets, etc., 
aH of which the present di'awing is necessarily too minute to 
exhibit in dettul. No, 7, is the coots' serving-room, communi- 
cating with tJie waiters'-pantry, and No. 8, a plate and china- 
doaet for those articles in daily use. The posntion of the back 
stwrease will he apparent fiiim the plan. 

No. 12, is the kitchen, commnnicating with which the servants' 
hall, No. 11 — a very necessary, thortgh not usUiJly provided 
apartment. No. 13, is a scullery and sink-room, opening upon an 
enclosed back porch, No. 15, by a door in the end of its inner 
side. No. 14, is a larder and kitchen store-room, and No. 16 a 
laundry, which also communicaies with the back porch and with 
the servants' hall. 

These domestic offices are of unusually generous dimensions 
and variety, but in the hope that the necessiiy for a more Uberal 
accommodation for culinary purposes may be apparent to my 
readers, I have made tliis summer lodge a model in this respect. 
I would in this connection say, that the plan here given for the dis- 
tribution of the domestic buildings is one that has recaved from 
me long study, and has been commended by very many competent 
judges. In Mr, Powning's country houses, a standard authority 
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OB such sobjeeta, especial attentioB has bgen called to a somewhat 
similar plan, and the slight clianges I have in this example made 
fi'om the design published in that excellent book, have been 
detei-mined upon from the desii'e to concentrate the mrange- 
meot of the adjuncts to a country kitchen. 

The ventilation of the servants' portion of the house, where 
other than the usually provided circulation of air by doota and 
■windows, might readily be seciu'cd by the construction of an air- 
exhausting shaft at the back of the kitehen fire-place. The radi- 
ated heat from the latter would cause an upward motion in the 
column of air within the shaft, and communication having been 
established therewith by means of openings provided with the 
Messrs. Serriart's Ventilating Vah'e, all impure and heated air, 
together with effluvia from culinary operations, would be carried 
off. 

The arrangement of the chamber floor may be seen by 
reference to the chamber plans. 

The principal staircase lands at its first flight upon a level with 
the floor over tbe domestic offices, opening upon which level is 
the back staircase. Then, as the superior height of the rooms 
in the main house requires a rise ^ain above the rooms iu tho 
wing, a flight of staire leads up to tho floor of the hall and the 
diambers over the man portion of the house. 

The staircase is very roomy, airy, and well lighted, and would 
have a giand and imposing appearaaico. Through an open 
arch-way lead-i a corridor over the entrance hall below. Out 
of this aie partitioned off small rooms, No. 3 and No. 7, forming 
dressing-closets t« tho chambers with which they connect. la 
the centie of ibis coindor a laige space is left which would per- 
mit a pleasant recess for sitting, and as its window would com- 
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mand a viow ot the lake below, i}ns would be, particularly in 
the afternoons and e^ciui]^, in %\ eil te spot for chit-chat for 
the ladiea of the houae 




The aleppinic ipartments are all spii ius — ^3 spaucus that as 
dressing-rooms are plentifully provided, I have not curtailed their 
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dimensions with partilJons for closets, preferring in this case that 
wardrobes or other furniture conveniences be made their substi- 
tute. No. 1 is a large chamber, sixteea by nineteen, and com- 
municating therewith is a room, No. 4, which might as occasion 
sorved, be used either as its dressing-room, a separate chamber, 
or as a dressing-room to chamber No. 5. No. 2 is a sleeping- 
room, sixteen by foni-teen, communicating with which is a light, 
aijy dressing-closet^ six by eight, No. 3. No. 5 is provided with 
a closet, gained out of the thickness of the inner wall and tiie 
projection for the chimney-hreast, and is sixteen by fifteen. 
No, 6, OTer the libraiy, is sixteen by fourteen, and is provided 
with a dressing-closet, No. '1. 

The position of the doors, windows, fire-places, etc., has been 
especially thought of, in refei'ence to the convenient pladng of a 
bed and the requisite articles of fiimiture nsnally contained in 
comfortable sleeping rooms. 

Over the domestic offices, in tho wing, are the following 
rooms : — 

No. 8, entered after descending a, wide flight of stairs in a cor- 
ridor lighted from above, is for a bathing apparatus and a water 
closet. In this corridor is a large cl<«et for the use of the house- 
maids, designated by the letter C on the plan. No. 10, off the 
back staircase, is a large, well lighted. linen closet ; and Nos. 
and 1 1 are servants' sleeping rooms, each one provided with a 
ep^ciows closet 

It will bt "ieen thit the chan"bpi icr jmmodation k upon the 
most hher'il scale , bijt it the mode ot hfo of its occup'mis de- 
manded it, an incie*.id mimbtr of roomi might he gamed m 
the tttic, the height ind pitch of the Kof jermittrng, in its 
ecntic nilhout an( idditu ml mci^'T i of Jiegbtof the posts. 
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several rooms, Ixith iviiii economy and advantage. The external 
appearance of Buck a house Hhould be simple, rustic, and broad. 
The character of the exterior must he suited to the material. 
The covering should be plank, put perpendiculai'ly, and secured 
with battens. The roof covered with shingles, projecting fbru: 
feet at the eaves and gables, and supported by sirople brackets, 
as shown in the peispective sketch at the commencement of the 
chaptei'. 

Without intending to cany out the style into any ornate 
excess, I wonld suggest a modification of that called Gothic, as 
appropriate to the scenery and material. The gables might be 
reheved by showing some open framing, and some ornamental 
conatmetion, the details of which, however, should be simple and 
bold. The eaves may be supported by shnple brackets, follow- 
ing the rake of the roof, and resting on corbe! blocks, and a string 
course, agmnst which the upright battens may terminate. The 
windows should be drnply aqnare-headcd, with muiliona in each, 
dividing the aperture into openings or bays ; and in the libi'aiy 
I would make a projecting bay-window on the eastern end,givuig 
a cheerful sitting-place for a book, and occasional peep across the 
lake, and affording on enrichment to the general appeai-ance of 
the eastern front The verandas and the porch would be simply 
made of wood — the posts of the trunks of trees, with the bark 
thereon, (nsuled and varnished as described inaprevions chapter,) 
and the seats upon the verandas of similar ch^ncfer. 

So much of effect may be obtained by the careful and artistic 
pladng about the house and verandas of ai-ticles of rustic fiimi- 
ture, I have given some specimens of simple manniactnre suited 
to the purpose. The chair here shown is of a simple but durable 
constiTiction, and admirably suited to" the veranda or to the 
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[a of a summer lodfjc. It is made strongly and compactly, 
and the l^ark is left on, s that it ini> 1 e in keeping with, the 
appearance and tertiioof suiromiint, objects. The piice ranges 
(rom two and a ju itei to three doIhr« Cheap and good. 




A rustic table is male to coinj.iny fhe chMra given above, 
and is as pleas ugly 'iimple It is very family made, and its price 
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ti the grounds, and for the 
! the windows of the veranda, the subjoined 




EuBTio Sofa. 

defdgn of a nislio so& would be found very appropriate. The 
price would be eight or ten dollars, according to the size. All of 
these articles, together wifli an infinite vaiiety of other odds and 
ends STjited to the embellishment and comfort of country life, can 
be found at the Messrs. Berriaa's, Broadway ; and the firm is 
dfflly adding to its stock, and keeps the rim of every thing new. 

The furniture and internal fittings of such a house should be 
very simple, but convenient ; and in my chapter upon " Summer 
Furniture " will be ' found many examples of ai'ticles adapted to 
such 3 building. The whole building should be painted and 
sanded, and tte entrance doors should be made of yellow pine, 
or other liard wood, oiled and varniahed. The chimneys migM 
be of brick, with a simple cap and base of stone, or of the former 
material. The verandas would look best constructed ia the nistie 
method befoie described, and the detal of the whole of the ex- 
ternal woodwork should be veiy bold and simple. 
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Thus the house and scenery would accord ; and the biulding 
60 treated would form no unfit modd for a " Summer Lodge" 
The estimated cost of this iDuil^n^ is eight thousand dollars. 
This has heen arrived at by actual figuring upon enlai^d draw- 
ings, by a competent builder, as if for actual execution. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



( HOMESTEAD. 



There is a style of house needed in parts of this country, 
somewhat analogous in intenfion, though not in absolute pur- 
pose, to the manor-howse of England. Although the absence of 
a law of primogeniture here necessarily tends to prevent the 
retention in one family of a " household-place," yet there arc 
many large landed estates, of which at least some one centi'al 
portion may safely be hoped to bo preserved intact, and in 
which a homesl«ad as a culminating point for the sympathies 
and gathered remerabranees of the family, would bo veiy 
desirable. 

This want, without wishing even by implication to advocate 
any principle repugnant (o Constitutional feehng, or Republican 
character, I will in this chapter seek to supply. 

Perhaps it would be in such a class of house that a national 
architecttu'e would most probably in time develope itself. Public 
buildings, edifices fof trade and commerce, small residences 
erected by individual fani^ and but for a temporary occupancy, 
are too much controlled by impulse, the fashion or the style of 
the moment, and other easily understood causes, ever to genei'ate 
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a specific style suited to tlio genius and the wants >A a greEt 
people. 

Therefore it is, I think, ^rly to be supposed that the countjy- 
home of the landed or retired gentiy, having to meet an 
universal vpant, will, as an universal taste is gradually attained, 
become the nudens of a style of a People's Architecture. 

It is not Kkely that the fli'st eflbrls will be free from effects of 
the trammels of precedent and the stereotyped maxims of the 
architectm'al schools, but after a while the valuable principles 
only mil be remembered that gave beauty to thia and that by- 
gone style, and the details, pecuEarities, and arbitrary rules be 
set aside unli^s suleervient to the governing truth. But truth 
in art iaprogreaaive; it developes itself into perfect fiiUness only 
step by 5t«p ; the germ may be with us now, but the gloiiona 
beauty of the complete flower can only be surmised. Tho mis- 
take that is most to be guarded against is, unnecessary wbimsi- 
cajity on tbe one hand, and tlie difficulty of ateei'iiig clear of old 



For the rural home of a land-possMsing family, a house must 
be contrived with reference to tlie following necessities : 

In the first place, its character must be one that will attach the 
sympathies of its occupants. This too, not merely by its absolute 
and EEsthetic beauty, but by ■ inherent quahtiea of fitness and 
unison with the purposes of life, and with the tastes and principloa 

The aeverily of the purely classical styles is certainly cot con- 
genial to modern American taate, nor are fJieir eaaraplcs 
practically adapted to fhe climat« and nature of the country. 
The iiimunerable. varieties of the styles that have been originated 
3 and the changes of modern times fi'om the 
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dassical model, tave macy of them excellencies that must com- 
mend their adoption hers and tkere in tliia country. Yet there 
is nothing specific, nothing suggestive about any one of th.em, 
and therefore, for tte univeraal adoption under local restrictions 
of a people's architectui'e, some other element of design must be 



The Gothic, from a congeniality of oi-igin with the race that 
controls this vast continent, has in its elements a principle that 
makes its adoption seemingly more fitting than the styles of 
Greece and Rome. And yet, in the strict sense of the term, a 
Gothic hoiKC is not the homestead that we are seeking ; it ap- 
proaches it more neaiOy it is true, but from causes I will attempt 
to explmn, does not satisfactorily embody the characteristics that 
ate required. 

Gothic architecture as applied to domestic purposes requires, 
if properly carried out, a pecuUai'ity and completeness of detail 
and finish that render the noble examples with which Europe is 
thronged unfitting for reproduction here, or indeed there. By 
this I do not mean that, lavish decoration is indispensable ; on the 
contrary, there are thousands of ancient buildings as simply, 
honestly plain as puritan could wish: but, pervading every 
minute detail, the govei'ning primaple of Gothic art must be 
plainly felt and seen. The piindple alluded to waa thm a truth, 
but now from the development of fresh necessities the truth 
remans the same, but its working has become different The 
great governing truth was then as it is now— ^iness. But the 
genius of the age then was ecdesiastical, the suggesting influence 
of Gothic art reverential worship ; and so deeply were its ex- 
amples imbued with this, that whether in catbedi-al, chapter 
house, manse, or cottier's lodge, the all influencing spirit was at 
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work. TMs gave in tte upward, soaring tendency of all its 
leading lines the constant recurrence of features beaufifully sig- 
nificant then, and fitted eminentiy to tie most scientific principles 
of coBstnictdoii. But now the forms ai'e nierelj copied, aiid a 
touse is made GrotMc " because it lool^s pretty," and does not 
any longer become Gotlic, because tte influence and feeling of 
the times would in no wise else find embodiment. Thus the 
source of beauty in Gothic art was the constant subservience to 
the truth of fitness ; fLat fitness deteiinined not only by tlie 
exact adaptation to constmctive purposes, but by the pervading 
church feehng of the tim^. 

This has now become changed. The once powerful concentra- 
fion of thought to one specific end, that produced results so 
grandly and so wondei-fully beautiful, is no longer amongst us. 
We do not deplore its departure, or weakly sigh for the " good 
old times ;" we have other good, as a substitute, and the advance 
of time, and change and improvement in social and intellectual 
condition, demand now a change in the circumstances to which 
the ever-existing truth of fitness must be applied. 

We of this Sason race have, however, advanced with Gothic 
art rather than have left it. We have stiU congeniality with its 
piindples, and we feel somehow always a home-whispeiing voice 
at the heart, when we gaze upon some crumbling beauty of its 
prodiiction in our nation's birth-place across the ocean, different 
and more dear than the emotions that fill our souls in Greece 
and Italy, I think this la so nnivexsally, and the growing fond- 
ness for modem " Gothic cottages " seems to show that the 
iuhom feeling ia seeMng outer vent. But the best as yet at- 
tempted in this line has been scarcely more than meagre imita- 
tions of some Gothic building complete in itself, or of bits of 
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detail copied here and there, and woven into a patchworli, gene- 
rally more whimsical tlian skilful. I hardly know of one honest 
effort to take to pieces the machinery of Giothic ait, and find out 
ifa working power, and then apply it here ; and yet this is what 
should be done before essaying the infrodnction of a style so 
marked in its features. 

Let me now attempt the task; and if not suece^ul, the 
endeavor will perhaps interest my readere sufficiently to 
repay them for the time I would have them bestow upon this 
chapter. 

Required to define a house suited to American Efe, mannpra, 
and dimate ; in which the element of design shdi be exact fitr 
ness of every portion to the purpose for which it is intondeil. 
Decoration to be embellishment, and to grow out of the ciixium- 
stances of treatment of constrootJon as they may ai'ise, rejecting 
all that does not serve some definite purpose, or carry out some 
specific idea. This is what I propose to do- 
Material, climate, and method of caiTying on the workings of 
domestic Me are the fii-st eonsidemtaona to be thought about. 
We will suppose the scenery and educated taste to be sufficiently 
similar everywhei'e. 

The natural materifJs of nearly univecaa! pro\-ision in the 
States are timber and stone. The climate, though varied in dif- 
ferent portions of the country, demands, however, nearly the same 
protection agtunst its confingendes. The dreary snows of the 
north require the same form of rool^ for instance, as the deluging 
rains and furious winds of the south, and it is a truism that 
" what will keep oui the cold will exclude the heat." Stone and 
wood can be made equally subservient to the same prindplea of 
coiKtracdon, although widely differing in character. 
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Thus, then, tliei'e seems no peculiar constructive difficulty in 
this country to the use of any consistent style of architecture ; 
so far, therefore, there is no obstacle to encounter. 

The first constructive want demands a steep, high pointed 
roof. Tliat is easily ^ven, but it 'will affect the rest of the build- 
ing. How ! It will require the general hues not to contradict 
the upward pointing tendency of this prominent feature of the 
edifice. So, then, we have a first element of design to work 
upon — upward direction of its main lines. But this, if univer- 
sally carried out, would involve a form not suited to every situa- 
tion, or congenial with every style of scenery. Therefore the 
design must in character present such a hanaonious combination 
of the vertical line to accord with this soaring tendency, and the 
horizontal line, to accord with the ordinary features of every day 
landscape. But this can only be done, without danger of viola- 
tion of one of die first laws of symmetry, by making the vertical 
character the main feature of the house, and the otKer subordi- 
nate, arriving, m fict, at the pyi'amidd form or au outline bised 
upon ita prmciple 

In the illu'itration serving as the frontispiece is a view of the 
building I have designed as an example of the class of houses I 
am attempting to describe. The general outlines of the mass, 
although broken up into bold features which embody the vertical 
prindple, present a symmetrical, and really, almost a cubicular 
appearance. And yet the summit, or " sky line," as paintera 
would call it, is varied in the exti'eme; the breaks, however, 
being formed by bold piojections in plan, rather than by diver- 
sity of height. The pointed gables that crc^n the different por- 
tions of the structure are no less necessaiy as portions of the 
constjuction than of the composition. The tower, containing in 
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ila uppermost story a room for command of extensive prospect, 
is the moat strongly marted feature of the building, at least as 
regai-ds the first impression upon the eye, ia viewing the general 
raappiag of the paris of the edifice ; but it is not only veiy use- 
ful in itself, as will presently be seen by reference to the plan, 
but its treatment and intention are such as to lift the building 
up, and ^ve symmetry and meaning to its outlines. The bigh 
pitoh of the roof tells its own story ; wind and weatJier might 
assail it in vain, and as, ou looking closely into a proof of the 
engraving now before me, I find that pos^bly the small projec- 
tion I have intentionally made at the eaves might mislead into 
the supposition that I intended a parapet rumiing around them, 
I would here j^raark that such is not the ease. A gutter is pro- 
vided, which extends so as to overlap the upper surface of the 
walls merely a few inches, Ehipping eaves would be inconve- 
nient, and the streams of water soon deface the walls, and a 
widely projecting roof would, in this particular case, add nothing 
to the provision for protection of the mason work, and wonld 
only cause the accumulation o£ a larger body of water from its 
additional aurfece ; and by its projection, removing the gutter 
farther from the w^ls, would make a greater difficulty in con- 
veying it into the cesspool or cistern into which it is to be con- 

Kext to the tower, the moat prominent featm'e tliat would be 
likely to chaUenge remark is the large porch-Uke projcclion on 
the south. This is the ombra — the meaning of which word I 
have before explained ; and it will at once be seen, on lookiug to 
the plan a few pages abead, to be a veiy desirable and most 
comfoi-table addition to the house. A geometrical elevation of 
tlio eastern or entrance side of the house is given, drawn to » 
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scaJe of one twentieth of an inch to the foot, a scale wliiuh, I wOl 
remark, is used to all the plans in this book, where uo other 
diiectiona are given. 

lo. this, the geDeral character of the ai'chitectiare of the build- 
ing is easily discernihle. It will be seen to be simply what fie 
folios of each part fteraaelvea suggest. The details, and such 
ornamented construction as is pennitt^d, are merely embodi- 
ments of the leading prindples of design already laid down. 
The enti'ance-way is thiough an arehed opening into a vestibnle ; 
arched because the consttuction rec^nired it; and the mateiial, 
which is assumed 1» be atone, pennitted greater strength to be 
gained, and with superior economy and character by such a form 
than by a square-headed opening with its lintel and posls. 

The rough edges of the stone are cut off at an angle, — cham- 
fered, as such a process is technically called, and the radiating 
joints of the masonry round the pointed arch are protected from 
injury of water lodging therein, by a hood moulding a few 
inches above them, cut off abruptly on the under side, so as to 
at once throw off the water, and sloped fo an easy curve on the 
upper side, so as fo lead the wet along, and dischai'ge it perpen- 
dicularly at the " drip," or termination of the moulding. . But- 
treasea are shown to the angles of this projecting block of build- 
ing. Thffie are necessary, because so much of the sfone-work 
has been cut away, to aUow the opening to the dooi' on one side, 
and the window on the other, that the superincumbent weight 
would be too much for the piers thus left, unless they were aided 
and strengthened by buttresses, or other such support. The hay 
window that projects on this side is a feature too commonly met 
with fo demand remark. I would only call attention to the con- 
nection g^ven lherewitli..aad the building, and the preservation 
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of the unity of prindple decided on ftom ttie first, by the anange- 
inent of tke windows above it, by which the pyramidal form is 
carried out, and the parallelism and horizontal tendency of the 
lines of the upper part of the window, blended into a return to 
the vertical expresMon, The same remark also will apply to the 
coml)ination of the windovra in the other gable, facing eouth. The 
cejitral portion recesaed, wtere is the ombra, has, you will ob- 
serve, a uniform and intentional parallelism and atiict adherence 
to horizontal lines. This, if the -building were cut off here, would 
cause an unsightly want of symmetry in the whole mass ; but 
the tower on one side, tie connection of the omhra therewith, 
and the marked character of the pointed gable tiat flMits it on 
its other side, make it a subordinate to the whole mass, a nee«s- 
sary background to these prominent featui'es, and a point of con- 
trast tiiat pennils the boldness of the rest to be more apparent. 

Thus much at present in regard to the exterior. Let me now 
direct attention to the arrangement within. 

The plan of the principal floor is thus disposed : 
No, 1 is the entrance vestibule, with inner doora shutting it 
out from the hall, No. 2. The vestibule is twelve feet square ; 
the hall eleven feet wide by twenty-five in lengtL This hall is 
lighted, hy a lai^ window looliing north, and communicate 
through an opening aiso shut off hy double doors, with the stair- 
case haU and vestibule No. 7. The main hall would, from the 
nature of its light, be an appropriate place for the hanging of 
pictures, and would be also — as it shotdd be — at all times a cool 
e apartment. 

1 entering the hall is a door leading into the 
hbrary, a laigo and cheerful room, twenty-six feet by sixteen, on 
one 'side of which is a bay window, and at the end a stone fire- 
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proof closet receded and ai'cked overhead, (No. 4,) in which 
books, plate, or valuable papers could safely be stored. The 
drawing room, No. 6, is entered from the main hall, and ^so 




from lie vestibule. It is twenty-sis feet by about twenty in the 
clear, and its one sid^is, by means of laige windows, made ho 
as to be entirely opened to the ombra. Connected with the 
drawing-room is a small boudoir or ladies' voom, being the first 
story of the lower, and is thirteen feet square. The boudoir, 
drawing room, and library, all open on to the ombra, alarge and 
agreeable shade room, the natnraJ artistic development of the 
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i from the andent " stoup." This ia a d 
for sitting in, and as an easily obttuned addilion to a suite of 
rooms, caunot be too sti'oiiglj advocated as a feature in Amei'ican 
domestic architecture. It could be enclosed with glass in the 
wint«r, and artificially warmed ; tlius used as an cnlai'gement of 
the drawing-room, or as a conservatory. 

The staircase hall, No. 1, contains the principal stfurway, and 
also a double door leading on to a veranda which might extend 
along the side of the house, including tiie western side of the 
boudoir or not, as seemed desirable. 

The dining-room. No, 8, is a large room, twenty-four hy seven- 
teen in the clear, exclusive of the projecting western window. 
Oommunicalang with this is a waiters'-pantry, No. 9, furnished 
with glass and china closets, and opening into a vestibule, No. 10, 
in which are staii'ways leading to the Mtelien below, and to 
tiie floor above, and also a door into the main hall. 

I have in this design assumed that the land so &lls away on 
tlie northern side as to permit the kitohens to be in a basement 
below, hence the arrangement of the domestic offices is not 
shown ; but if mora dearable, diey could easily be extended in 
a wing jutting out towards the north, and made to communicate 
with the pantry as at present shown. The spot upon ivhicii 
this design was studied had the gi'ound so falling away, and in- 
duced the arrangement I have given. 

The chamber plan gives ample accommodation for a large 
family, and with a due regard to rooms for guests. It is thus 
arran d 

Th t a. 1 d to a Lndng on wh h is a d into 
chan l N 1 th h do wh h not b ng h gh as 

tlie 1 t 1= t d 1 n dff t 1 1 bove, 
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to that of the floor ov«r the main portion of the house. Above 
this is auother room of similar size, and then a apace in which is 
a stairway leading to the observatory or upper story of the 




Contmmng up the miiu entiia 
the p]^n is reswhed , th^ is nrae 
this leads to a hige s-lepprngroom 
dimng loom helon and to which is 



e the \e^tlhuI'' ^hnwn upon 
ePt 1:) mneteen A dooi in 
No 2, the s-ime -^ize as the 
a diBSSing loom, not 'howQ 



upon the pi™, hut occiip>in^' the pine d^ignit^'l h^ No 3. 
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This room (Tfo. 8), containing a bathing apparatus, etc, is on a 
level with a landing on the servants' staircase, and is entered hy 
descending a few steps from the spadous hall or corridor over 
the hall helow. Aa this room need not be more than eight feet 
higli, a dressing-room might be contiived over it from the cham- 
ber last spoken of, a step or two being made between the floors. 
No. 4 and No. 5, are chambei's over the drawing-room, each of 
ample siae and well provided witii roomy closets. 

No. 0, is over the entrance vestibule, and the recessed closet 
below is thi'own into the raom, thereby making it a very con- 
venient shape for a bed. No, 7, is a room the full extent of the 
spacious Jibraiy below, and over the bay-window, a balcony ia 
obtained entered from French windows, Nos, 8 and 9 are closets. 

Above this the roofs would permit cool, well-ventilafed, and 
krge sleeping-rooms for servants, and it will at once be seen 
that the provision for the repose of gurats is as hospitably ample 
as would probably be needed. 

The finishing and fmiiishing of .such a house should be 
governed by the same intention that controls the external design. 
The library with iis roomy book-caaes, easy-chaira, tables, and two 
or three folding-stands for portfolios of engravings, with a ped^tal 
and a bronze or a bust here and there, only requires a natural 
arrangement to be in perfect taste. The doors of the room, of the 
lower presses or closets, of the book-cases, may be hinged with 
Boms such massy hinges as the annexed cut represents. 

These are of American manufacture, and can be procured 
silver plated, braes, or bronzed. I saw them a few days ago, and 
was so pleased with their appearance, that, liinking a representa- 
taon would be valuable, I have introduced one into this chaptei'. 

They can be procured of Haldwin <f: Many, 40 John Ptrert, 
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New York, where is kept constantly an unusually lai^e and varied 
aasoi'tment of everjtliing appertaining to tlie metal work and 
finisliing of a toiise. At tie same ostablishmeut, among the 




many articles of ingenuity, beauty, and utility I examined, I 
selected a number of tiungs that I thought would he a means of 
making these directiona for the perfecting of a home more prac- 
tically useful, and in diffei-ent portions of this work I shall, from 
lime to time, inti'oduce such as seem worthy of notjce. 

An immense variety of beautiful articles manufactured in 
porceliun could veiy advantageously he selected from in im- 




bcDishing -awI iirjshing a homestead, amongst them, door-knobs, 
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of which a spedmen is here ^ven, display some txaly ai'tJstic 
taste in their designs, and are no Jess elegantly than firmly and 
durahly made. 

A great improvement has beea introduced by Baldwio & 
Many in the manufacture of the shanks of these ailjeles — the 
old objection of the feuob being liable to become detached from 
the shoulder, being in those made by thia firm entirely, removed. 

The windows opening out of the drawing-room, boudoir, and 
library into the ombra should be made to close in the centre, 
rather swinging back upon hinges, or shding into the walls. 
There is frequently a difficulty in properly securing the two 
halves of such windows without a complication of holts and 
locks that rendew their use ohjectlonahle. A simple and beauti- 
ful httJe machine invented in Paris, where these windows are 
greatly used, has I'ecently been inti'oduced into this country, 
and as 1 have found it effectively to answer its purpose, I 
give here a representation. It is called the " Espagnlette Bolt," 



and is piocurable at thi 
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just alluded to. Ita worting is very simple, tte leverage 
bringing the two pai'ta <jf the window together, and constantly 
drawing them as closely as their conatruction will permit. This 
and Woodbridge's Patent Wcather-Strip ace very valuable 
for French windows. 

The drawing room and boudoir will peiinit such enrichment 
as taste and means will suggest, taking cai'e, however, that the 
room bp not too much cumbered with light or useless articles of 
fine fv/miture, and that the effect of breadth which the simple 
grouping together of a few choice pieces here and there would 
easily induce, he not frittered away. The wood for the doors, the 
staircases, the library and dining room furniture, should all be 
national— Southern pine, blaclt walnut, American oak, and cheat- 
nut, oiled and polished, (not varnished,) will afford a sufficient 
variety, and the design of all these accessories should accord with 
that of the house. 

The glazing of the wmdows might he made a means of im- 
parting (.ojxBiderahlp tharacter to the house. The old glass used 
in Gothic times could then only be manufactured in small pieces. 
Hence the minute " qnaniea," (as tkey are called,) and the leaden 
refjculated casements found in, churcbes and domestic huildinga 
of olden tunes The servile copying, bowever, of such forms 
into modern builihngb, when the improvement in the manufac- 
ture of glasi'' rendeis buths mall lights unnecessary, is a miser- 
able mannensm, and I have seen many a really sensible house 
spoiled hy the ridiculous embodiment in its design of an obsolete 
mode" of construction Fui-thermore, the leaden stiips which 
held the glass m old windows was small and unobtrusive, and 
projected si. httle from the glass, that the outline of its int^'rsce- 
tion was scarcely seen, the decoration generally running all over, 
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the mndow being usually so crmDingly wi-ought that the black 
cross lines formed by the lead bindings seemed portions of tJie 
emtiellishment rather tian constructive parts of tho window. 
Here wooden sashes supply the place of the lead ; and when, 
diagonal or other geometrical forms arc introduced into modem 
Gothic windows, the neeesMty for making the work suffidently 
stTM^ jbhara the use of wood work so thick ■aid hea^y, that the 
bght la obai^urf d, and the appear mce ot the whole easement w 
elumaj The beauty of our clear modpm glass, the unfhstii>ct*d 
■view ifa lirge and dear panes afibid, pleid tor an honest and 
sensible use Therefore let the jim^ be hrge and as the squire 
or pai'illelogrim is nrf alwaj« a haimcmous lutline m suUi a 
house as I am de'^i^blna, let some ^1nat m m its form be at 
tempted This m,iy be done by leaving some laige ani unob- 
structed glass opening fir mcw and hght, and surioundina it 
with a simple border ot tt ^mewoik made of nght hnes di-.posed 
at various angles, and tht sjaces letwpen, if wished, filled with 
stained and mosaic glass, of Buch dainty device iTid spaikling 
hues as mill beat harmijiiizp with thi deix)rafioii -uid tone of 
Coloiing within 

But I c^nujt pause, or there will lut be spio left foi thei 
mitters no less impoit'mt oi interesting thin the hDmeatead 
Remarking cnlj, in lonclusiin thit the masoniy of the houst. 
should bo lough if of sfrne, ind that a porch imdir which t 
caniage could diive might, without violation of the principles of 
the design, he erected betore the enti'uice door p omitted this 
in Uie views, for Qto s ike of making the marked feature'of tho 
ombm still more prominent] that broid lawns should be left 
before ifs frcnfs, with shide tiees pined m accoidanee with pm- 
coneeived design, not spotted here and there as if their planter 
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had sailed over in a balloon and shaken them out of a pepper^ 
caster ; and that such a bnilJing finished suletantJally jmd con- 
sistently wonld cost twelve thousand doUara, or might be so 
treatt;d as to bo built for lesis, — I commend this study of a home- 
stead, ind these ideas of the elements of design, suggestive of a 
nitioniil Eunl ArchitecturP, to the attention of all lovers of the 
beaufifiil, the ital, and the ti-ue. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The immediate vicinity to a town seems to require or permit 
a more ornate and less utilitarian style of building than would suit 
the broad and ojjen country The eyidences of advanced dviliza- 
tion, 'SH'ilth, and spendor around justify, in the home for retire- 
ment from tho cares and turm i! ff tte ity ^ mjdest jutting 
forth of tho position, conscqii ce -md t-t^t f t oo upanis. 
The nuighhorhood of many of th ft g 1 mmer- 

cial towns of England ahound b tit 1 amples f the Villa 
Euatica. The envii'ons of Lond (art 1 lySt-Jh Wood, 
and liie neighborKood of the Ed ar lio 1 t H d with 

handsome places and pretty oott e^wlla glf tie pur- 
poses of the, life for which they w built Th C t eiit of 
Europe is full of them, though f diff nt t pe t th Angli- 
cised villa suggested hy the ho ff ts f P Uadi d Vitru- 
vius, who drew their jnspirati f th ju t t of the 
courtly Roman gentlemen, the f th ^ I t t art in 

Italy. 

Leas progress has, perhaps, been made in the suburban villa, 
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in this country, ttiaa in almost any otker brancli of ai'cMtectural 
study, not for want of opportunities for experiment — eveiy town 
and city in the Union more or leas abounding in them — but 
from the prevalence of two gi'eat mistakes, wtioh I think most 
of my readers will admit to exist. A gentleman desirous of 
building a family home in the outskirts of the city, is apt to fell 
into one of these two errors, either that of endeavoring to drag 
the city out to his door-step, (evinced by the high three windows 
on each floor, back and front, a house the type of which exists in 
any newly attempted settlements in the distant wilds of far 
away up-town) : or he falls into the other error, and erects him 
a house, too lai'ge on the ground for his lot, too whimsical for 
contrast with the necessaiily many regular forms around, and too 
evidently, if good in itself, requiring a lai'ge, cheerful lawn and a 
background of foresi^trees to set it forth to anything approaching 
to advantage, 

The villa should always be retired, if even on a most con- 
stantly frequented street and road. Still, though the depth of 
the lot will not, in all cases, pei-rait of the building being placed 
back, and the planting of a screening belt of evergreens and 
shrubs to shut it out fi'om view, by placing the moma most con- 
stantly used by the family, and the flower garden in the rear or 
side, (as the aspect will suggest,) the conveniences of privacy and 
retirement may be attuned, I would not wish to shut a house 
into a well of tall trees and impervious fences, but neither would 
I counsel the bare and unprotected arangement so generally in 
vogue, which pei'raits each passer-by to command the move- 
ments of every one within. 

Were I asked what should he the feature most prominent in 
an American villa, I would say "the veranda," for to no portion 
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of tl.0 house are perfect comfovt and effective appeai'anee attribut- 
able so mueli as to its provisioii for shade. In fact, this may be 
coBsidered the element of the character of the design, and the 
" veranda style" in this age of ^ new nomenclature would be no 
Tinfit description of a class of honae otherwise di£B.ciilt to be 
placed in the Ust of recognised orders and styles. If my readers 
vriU permit me to decide this as the first important consideration 
in determining the character for the house, I wiE endeavor to 
suggest the treatment it should receive in diferent localities and 
under different ciraumstances. 

Where the immediate neighborhood of a large city possesses 
considerable and vailed natural beauty, with givaund irregular, 
and with moasy rocks, and sparkling water here and there, to 
mark the links between the busy city within, and the wide range 
of nature without ; the building should, in a measure, caiTy out 
the same feeling. It may be that the house stands on a natural 
terrace of mossy bank and rock ; the surface of the road may 
undulate, dipping now suddenly down to the bridge over the 
river that brings wealth to the city, and now stretching fat 
behind, up and down and right and left, until its course is lost in 
the distance. The pTObsbility is that the shape of the lot is 
regular — a rectangle pai-allel to the street, and so great iiregu- 
larity of outhne upon the gi'ound would be both inconvenient 
and unnecessary ; for the easiest way to reconcile broken surface 
of country around with fonn of building is by breaks in height, 
or, as it is called, in the "summit outline." A tower and look- 
out may shoot up somewhere frem the block of the main 
building, and break lines else monotonous ; and this or any 
other irregular feature may the more easily be ventured upon if 
the veranda base is ample, and by its bold appeai'anee unite and 
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keep down all that might otherwise have seemed too diatinet 
or prominent. In such a situation, almost any style will be sik- 
cyptible of adaptation in its details ; perhaps the high-pointed 
Gothic might, unless very carefully treated, appeal' too positive, 
and challenge too much observation from tlie absence of that 
partial means of concealment which shoidd not pennit it to be 
seen all at once ; or if so, only from a distance, and where there 
is a backgi'ound or a halandng object beyond or near to it ; and 
tliB, from the necessity of close proximity to a public road, and 
from the desire for careful and mintite finish in det^b, ia not 
easy here. The Italian is, perhaps, mDiveraally adapted to (he 
puqioses of villa building, and as the house now to be described 
originated in Italy, aid has even given a name to the building 
itaelf as well as its style, it may be considered, in the absence of 
reasons, to demand a preference for any other, as the legitimate 
style for the suburban villa. This style I have before sketched, 
3 of infinite vaiiety in its treatment, and 
3 equally adapted to the simplest home and 
gi'and^t mansion, its adoption for the purpose named, wiU, I 
think, appeal' suitable. 

This style must not be confounded with the Roman ov the 
classic, and no visions of lofty columns or of pediment must flit 
fcefore the eyes of my readers on encountering the term Italian. 
It is a fact, that in the suburbs of Rome, Florence, Genoa, do., 
the column was seldom or never seen in any relation to a do- 
mestic pui'pose. With the exception of a few graceful columns 
supporting the inner ai-cado of the atrium or coui't, a simple 
pilaster or antae, here and there, and a tiimcated column afford- 
ing a pedestal for a sim-dial, I am not awai'e of the existence of 
any ancient dwelling of the villa class, possessing column, pedi- 
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ment, or portico. It remained for ns in modern times to combine 
the temple and the three-^tory front, and to disfigure a building, 
and bring opprobrium upon the classic style, by erecting the 
mRsses of unmeaning carpentry our every suburb shows. The 
andent villa had a broad overhanging rooi^ spacious covered 
doiaters or wall^ (answering to our veranda now,) and generally 
a means of covered carriage-approach to the hall of the dwelEng. 
It had also a peculiarity seldom retmned here (excepting in 
Mexico,) in an inner court of large size, covered over at the top 
on the same level as the roof, and decorated with fountains, mo- 
Baic pavement, parterre and statuaiy, and with an arcade of 
simple column-s, or light open metal tracery, ronnd the four sides, 
upon which the dooK and windows from the apai'tmenfs wiOiin 
looked, there frequently being no windows in the outside of the 
building that could afford any prospect without, the whole of the 
view being comprised of the objects in the court within. Many 
old houses in England, and several hotels hei'e, (the Astor, for 
instance,) are Isuilt upon this plan, excepting the provision of 
outer windows, as well as those upon the court, and the arrange- 
ment has evidently been made from that of the ancient I'illa. 

Within, the rooms should be spadous, and their heights some- 
what gi'eater than wonld be considered necessary in the country ; 
the hall should have an outer vestibule, if there be no porch, 
and also an inner vestibule, communieating with the prindpal 
rooms, and capable of being shut off at times from the hall. I 
would here say, that a hall i-unning through tlie house, if not so 
made as to afford a means of cutting off a portion as a seroened 
vestibule from one suite of rooms to the other, is not only a 
great waste of space, but is really an inconvenience, and I can 
think now of many good lious^ spoiled by this one thing — the 
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hall seldom being of noble enougli dimensions to be considered iia 
an apartment in itself, and only becoming a long, narrow passage- 
way, inconvenient to cross, and too small comfortably to sit in. The 
kitchen buildings, if sti'etchiiig out in a wing, may be easily ren- 
dered an appropriate and even ornamental portion of the erection ; 
or if below, as in siicb Louses they sometime ai'e, a very sharp 
eye must be kept that the builder has not foi^otten the provision 
of the most ample flues and ventilating air-duda, for the preven- 
tion of the admission of the air and odora from below into the 
floors above. A conservatory is an ornamental, and, I am 
pleased to befleve, is becoming a necessaiy adjunct to a villa. It 
may sometimes be placed on the second floor, (over the carriage 
porch, for instance,) with great advantage, though the capabili- 
ties of the house for reception of company axe increased, by 
making it so that it can be used in connection with the rooraa 
on the principal floor. 

The house being required more frequently for the entertain- 
ment of a large number of persons, like the town-house, has to 
be contrived to meet such a want, and at tlie same time neither 
cramp the home comforts for the family, nor oblige them to 
build a larger house than their number or way of living may 
need. This excellence of adaptation to both purposes can be 
attained more by skilful arrangement of the rooms and passages 
than necessarily by great space. The ombra, or certain porfions 
of the veranda, may be contrived in such a manner as to he 
occasionally, or at cei'twn seasons of the year enclosed, and thus 
form, at little expense, and no increase of real size of the house, 
additional rooms for the reception of guests ; and as the demand 
on such occasions for extra sleeping rooms has not to he met 
also like it would be in the country-house, such a facility of 
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down-stMF expanaon would be a gi'eat excellence in tlie siiburban 

I have incidentally mentioned the canity porch ; my readers 
■will themselves see how desirable such an appendage at all aea- 
BOBS would be. This should extend sufficieiitly far to allow a 
carriage to drive and put down its load at the entrance door of 
the hall, under cover ; and its roof might he made either a dc- 
lighfiully spacions balcony fi'om the chamber floor, or, as sug- 
gested just now, would afford an opportunity for a conservatory 
at little additional expense. 

In all the deigns selected for the illustration of this little 
■wort, I have made the vei'anda, ombra, or other proyisiona for 
architectural shade a prominent feature ; in the suburban villa 
such a portion of the building requires a somewhat more regular 
and architectural ti'Catment than would be desirable in the 
country house ; and aa such a ti'eatment can only satisfactorily 
be obt^ned by a sdontifically detailed drawing of the bidlding 
and i(fl pai-ls,. I have prefeiTed, in the villa ttat illustrates this 
one of my rural homes, to give one that has been erected, and 
which, from its internal arrangements, and pictui'esque, yet fin- 
ished aspect, has given satisfaction to its owner and his neightoi's, 
I will suppose the spot upon which it stands, deaci'ibing the 
building itself, however, exactly as it is. 

A mite or two fram the city, just where the atone flagging of 
the pavemented town is merging into the neatly kept gravel 
walk of the Buhiu'hs, stands the house whose title heads this 
chapter. A thick belt of shmha and evergi'eens, protected fi-om 
injury by vagrant hands by an outer fence or paling, shuts out 
the la^wn and garden between the house and the public road, a 
timber-framed gate and a handsome stone pillar on either side. 
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mai'kmg the pntranoe to tte drive witliiii. Wo will enter, dear 
reader. The road, ten feet wide, and as smooth as gi'avel will 
permit, curvea towards a nearly cireular space which sweeps 
hefore the arcade in fmnt, which supplies the place of a projectf 
ing poiljco or carriage porch. 

Within the porch, a flight of steps leads to the vestibule, and 
through double doors into a squwe hall, with, if you please, a 
marble floor, or, perhaps, one of encaustic tiles, and the comets 
are ornamented with inches and vaaea, or statuary. On the left, 
an open arehway leads into another vestibule, contMning the 
principal stiurcase and the entrance to tte library, which is in a 
campanile, or tower, that will bo presently spoken ofl On the 
right, a similar archway leads into a vestibule leading to the 
offices and kitchen, in which is a door conducting into a gentle- 
man's dressing-room, bath-room, etc., contained in a projection 
which answers to that of the tower, and between which is the 
entrance-porch previously spoken of. In the hall immediately 
opposite the entrance door, ai-e double dooi« leading into a bou- 
doir, or saloon, and which may be thrown into the hall when 
needed. On the left of this is a lai^e drawing-room ; on tha 
right, the dining-room ; and beyond it, the pantry, china-closet, 
kitchen, and other domestic offices. On the floor above arc spa- 
raons sleeping and dressing-rooms, bath-rooms, etc. ; and the 
tower is caiiied np a clear story above the roof, affording a cool 
retreat, where the breeze blows unmolested, and whence a cheer- 
fid and extended prospect of the town and the eounfry beyond 
is commanded. 

The aspect of the honse is as follows : the entrance-fi'ont k 
east ; the tower on the east and southern corner ; the drawing- 
room south, with an end west ; the boudoir and di'awing-room 
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THE SUBDBBAW VILLA. 117 

west ; and tlio kitehens, etc., protected on tlie north by an en- 
closed yard eontajning wood-aheds, etc., and extending to an 
avenue which runs along and hounds the northern side of the 
grounds. A laige veranda is on the weatem side, and a smaller 
one (as being more exposed to view &odi the street, and conse- 
quently less desirable) on the south. 

The grounife run back, in all, from the road about four hun- 
dred and fifty feet ; the house is placed back one hundred feet, 
and as neai' as possible to the northern boundary, so as to permit 
as large a lawn and gai'den on the aouthem side aa the space 
will afford. The stable and offices ace at the extreme western end 
of the grounds, screened from view, by means of a thick planta- 
tion and a fence, and conveniently entered fi'om the road or 
avenue on the north. 

The external appearance of the building is designed to suit 
the situation. Being, so near a dty, and the objects conti'asted 
with it bang regular, and more or less ornate, a roughly-rural 
erection would be out of place, though not more so than would 
be a regular dty-hoose. The ground undulating, and its level 
being considerably elevated, some harmony is deshahle between 
these drcumstances and the distribution of the parts of the 
building. Accordingly, the tower spoken of is placed at the 
south-eastern comer, where, as it is the otgect tliat first meets the 
eye on approaching from the city, it has a bold and picturesque 
^pearanee ; and as the view of the scenery aiKmnd is extremely 
fine, there seems every reason that means for an extended look- 
out should be so provided. The projecting portion of the front 
balandng this tower, and which contains the gentleman's dresa- 
ing-room, etc, (which, you will see, I almost always insist upon 
in a home,) extends merely to one skay, and teiminates in a 
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aomewliat oniamental raaniier, with pedestals erowjied with vases, 
and an open balustrade between ; whilst between it and ttt 
tower, the projection of Ibe porch affords an opportunity foi 
making a large balcony, entered froni the chamber floor, and in 
which many beautiful plants might be reai'ed, as it would be 
veiy easy to enclose the top and sides with glass, removable at 
Bach seasons when the increased heat of so much glass in fi'ont 
of the windows might not prove desirable. 

The style to be chosen for the house seems to me to be most 
readily mot by the use of the genuine modem bracketed It^ian, 
with projecting roo^ somewhat flatter m its pitch ttan in a house 
farther in the country, and with the brackets, the cornice, the 
chimney-caps, etc, of a more finished and architectural chai'acter 
than I have heretofore described. The material selected to be 
brick, with stone dressings to the windows and dumneys, and to 
be painted and sanded a d.eep, warm cream-color, with those 
parts of fiie building which are constructed of wood, painted the 
same tone of color, but of deeper tint. 

The southern end is pleasingly embellished by tlie addition 
of a large projecting bay window in the drawing-room, ex- 
tended up to the chamber floor, and finished with pedestals, 
tasra, and balustrade, in a aimUar manner to the projection 
on the eastern front. The veranda would be of wood; or 
I have occasionally seen some patterns in kon that ai'C veiy 
satisfactory, although the extreme sttfihess of design too often 
.observable in articles of this mataiial, generally makes them 
Miything but desirable. Janes, Beebe and Co., of New York, 
have recently impoiled some patterns from Europe, of such great 
beanty, and which tJiey ai'e re-making in ^o exquisite a manner, 
I would recommend all interested in artistic smithery to call and 
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aeo their extensive colleution. The Art Journal has done much 
to raise the character of the designs of metal work in general ; 
and such of my readers as have anything upon which they wish 
to execdse their taste, connected with the useful or ornamental in 
metal, will find the examples there given, and since reproduced 
by Janes, deserving a close study. The firm have, hkewiae, some 
ornamental tables, scats, flower-stands, fountMns, vases, etc., of 
equal merit of design and worltmanahip. 

The grounds of a villa near a city afford opportunity for 
ihs introduction of very many durable objects of art, which, if 
chosen with reference to their use and purpose, greatly enhance 
the pleasures of a stroll therein ; though my readei's will, 1 hope, 
not thinfc this remark a justification for the admission of the vul- 
gar " garden images " that the cockneys love to stick about thdr 
places, or of the quaint, though I think no less vulgar, conceits 
and practical-joke machines that degrade Chatawovtli, in the 
shape of imitaijon men fishing, and tin trees that drench the 



The ground plan here ^ven will miike the arrangement 
of the tooms on the principal floor easily evident. 

No. 1, is the entrance arcade, recessed hack a httle from the 
projection of the fower, so that the line of its lower step may 
not protmde beyond the tower's base. This aiijade is of a 
heavy, massive cliai'aoter, the columns with panelled recesses, and 
the sofSts of the round-headed arehes above sunk in a similar 
manner. Its ceiling is divided by beams into compartments also 
deeply recessed, and its floor and its widely spreading steps are 
of tiie Connecticut brown stone. No. 2, is the hall, about four- 
teen feet square, and prorided with coat and hat close.ts on either 
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ekIo of the arched recess, in which are the douhle-dooK to the 
boudoir, No. 6. 




No. S, the hbrary, sixteen feet square in the cleai', its real 
accommodation being increased by a large recess, No. 4, under 
the prindpal staii'case, which being fitted up with shelves and 
presses for hoots, materially adds to the actual size of the room. 
This apartment is the first story of the tower, and by the ti'eat- 
ment of its inside cornices and its windows has a simple and 
highly' artistic efiect. 
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No. 5, is the drawJng-rooni, a spadous, well-proportioned 
room, twenty-six by eighteen, exclusive of the projecting bay- 
window on ita side. 

Communicating with this is the boudoir. No. 8, fourteen by 
seventeen, opening by means of a large French window (as do 
also the drawing and dining-rooms) upon a wide veranda ex- 
tending entirely along th.e gai'den or western ade of tlie villa. 
Next to the boudoir is the i^ning-room, No. 1, dghteen feet by 
seventeen, attached to it being a waitors'-pantiy and chinarcloaet, 
So. S, This pantiy is made wiih a slide into the kitcbeii, No. 9, 
for the convenience of serving, but, as will be seen at a glance to 
the plan, does not open directiy into the kitchen, and by that 
means no effluvia or espoaure of the culinaiy operations would 
be likely to he inconvenientiy present. 

No. 10, is the Iritehen pantry, with a back vestibule leading 
into an inclosed yard containing every requisite to the comfort 
of tlie house, wtieh should be within easy reach, and ,yet kept 
out of sight. 

No 11, ia the gentieman's dresang-room, which having a door 
info the passage leading by the dining-room to the kitchen, 
■woiild he conveniently near the dining-room, and yet secui'ed 
from sight. This room contmns an innei' di'easing-room, No. 11, 
and a bath-room and water-closet — and the whole suite might 
be used as a aleeping-room and corresponding appurtenances, if 
thought preferable to the occupancy which I have desig- 
nated. 

No. 13, is the scullery, and as underneath the building is a 
large, well-lighted cellar, a eool-larder, vegetable-room, and a 
laundry are reached below by a flight of stairs under the back 
staircase which lends from the kitchen to the chambers above. 
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The distribution of tJie sleeping apartments will ba t 
roforciice to the plan of the ctamber floor. 




No. 1, is a large chamber, the same size as the drawing-room 
below ; it has a pleasant balcony over the projecting southern 
window, and is so large as to admit readily of being divided into 
two rooms if thought better. It lias s large closet as shown on 
plan, provided with deep cedar di'awers for preservation of 
clothing from ravages of moths. 

No. 2, is of the same size nearly aa tlio boudoir below. 
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No. 3, a I'oom ovev the diDing-room, out of which is taken a 
space for a ataircass to tiie attics, and for a lai'ge closet. 

No. 4, a diambei' over the library, pi'ovided ivitli pleasant 
baJeonies on the eastern and southern sides, and making a well- 
proportioned and very cheeiful room, being higher than the 
other chambers on this floor, in order to give sufficient elevation 
to the tower. 

No. 5, ia a small sleeping or dresaing-room, with a batii 
attached, and No. 6 is a pleasant room over the kitchen. In the 
attic above ia the cool and airy upper story room of the tower, 
and two large, well-ventilated rooma in tlw roof, with a space for 
drying clothes, and for storage of ti-unlts, etc The whole well 
lighted and protected by a very thickly framed and covered roof 
from the heat of tie sun. Openings are constructed for the 
admission of properly regulated currents of air aci'oss the space, 
so that the dead stagnation of close atmosphere generally found 
in attics is entii'ely prevented. 

The finish of this house throughout is of the highest order, 
more expense, in fact, liaving been inom'red in its plate-glass, 
silvered dooi'-knoba, registers, polahed doors, etc, etc., than 
many would care to imdergo, but with all of this the expense 
would not exceed ten thousand five hundred doJIaiB to erect just 
such another building. The house is warmed and ventilated 
throughout by Janes' Hot- Water Apparatus, a mode of warming 
of such excellence, that a chapter specially to explain its princi- 
ples has been thought desirable, and will be found in a more 
advaiiced portion of the book. 

The gi'ouuds for such a house should be more artistically 
dressed than the more extended gardens of the open country, 
and here and there a few "julet objects of art in the way of seat, 
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Qt vase, or p«dcatal may be scattered, giving conncctioa to tie 
house and grounds, and pleasant points of rest to the contempla- 
tive eye fi'om ivithin or during an out-door stroll. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 



THE PAKSOHAGE HOUSE. 



Man? a i-ural ^-illf^, uow but a pretty aasembl^e of shading 
trees, neatly kept streets, and cleanly painted hooseB, might lie 
made to contain points of absolute beauty, and be models for 
imitation, and veHcles for teaching the simple country folk 
around, — if they possessed but each one an appropriate Parson- 
(^e House. The church na ungrulgmrly made as ornamental SH 
the means and taste of the villagers will allow ; and many a 
mecting-hoiise that find httle fa^or in the eyes of the more 
travelled stranger passing through the place, is looked upon with 
a pride and a rcverenct no ivnyi inferior in intensity to the feel- 
ing that swells the heait of tht dweller near Tiinity, or the resi- 
dents of aneient Cathedr^ Clrse m church-abonndiEg Europe. 
Though countiy churches I could say a good deal about, I must 
mate no mention of them here ; and yet are they not to many 
a gentle heart— niral homes 3 

But the glebe house, the residence for the pastor of the flock, 
having, in common with the houses of the I'esidents of the vil- 
lage, the same necessities, and looked upon with a more do- 
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mestie eye than could te its cliurch, may easily, by its quiet, 
every-day appeal, draw the heart closer and closer to the peKon 
of the minister, and the church he dwells so near. No secta- 
rian prejudices need bring into play a heap of objections to 
this ; all sects who have a ohiu'ch in which fo gather for assem- 
bled worship, and a settled minister among them to follow and 
to love, should see that the dwelKng of the pastor is, as it were, 
a part of the church ; for most sure it is that the domestic life 
and teaching of tie man are worth more in the village annals 
of wavering weak ones saved, than the eloquence or the fervor 
of the pulpit. So the abode of that teacher, the scene of his 
domestic hfe and quiet home-teaching, should be as cheerfully 
made a feature in the village scene as the house of God. 

Moreover, setting apart a house for espedal occupancy by the 
minister would render a religioiB community more pei'inanent 
and stable ; for provision for th^ dwelhng amongst them of a 
constant guide, as long as huildinga framed by hiunan hands can 
last, would be so serious and engrosaingly interesting a matter, 
no light breath could shake the stability of the band of men 
who, with one heart and mind, lent tiiemselves to the task 

Therefore will I assume that there is a want of some i^rectiona 
for building parsonage houses, and that, though they must, for 
reasons presently to be given, be more distinctive than other 
country dweliings, they are no less to be considered and 
ti'eated as rural homes. 

The parsonage house must be more distinctive in its character 
than other residences, because it is, in the fii-st place, set apai't 
for a particular and never vaiying occupancy, and because it is 
built for all time. The tastes, manner, and means of the flock 
may change, but only so much as necessarily influenced by such 
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changes need jiarson-Iife yary ; for stability is the vital element 
of I'eli^ous teaching. Then, wifJi the altered tastes and mannere 
■would come altered styles and fashions in building, so again 
must a distincfiye charaetet he assigned to the church's house, 
baaed on piindptes that, hke that church's teaching, know " no 
change or shadow of turning." These principles, after the 
remarks I have made upon " the homestead," I need scarcely 
say, are fitness and honesty of constructive pni'pose. The house 
is wanted for the residence of a refined and intellectnal man, 
and yet one whose femily life must be regulated by strictest, yet 
elegant ecohomy. To meet these wants, a plan must be contrived 
with no ordinary cai'e. The showy rooms, folding dooiB, and 
divided parloK of the houses most esteemed hy the villagers, 
must not be thought of for a moment ; nor, on the other hand, 
must the paraonage be a mere kitchen and keeping room. The 
student, the teacher, the hospitable fiiend, the thiifty house- 
keeper, must he conveniently lodged — each one attribute of 
paiison-life be recognized and provided for. So there must be 
the inner study for seclusion, the cheerful, roomy libvaiy for 
earnest talk, the ladies' parlor for hveliei occnpancj"-, the dining- 
room, and a shaded porch, and hospitably spacious hall. 
Kitchen and store room, pantry, and 'ileepmg rooms are more 
matteiB of course, and so are l^s distinctive A small expenditure 
is absohitely essential, and even where the chm-ch has been a 
costly structure, there seems no reason that the parsonage house 
should be other than a simple, honest building. If the house 
be too lai^, it will inevitably ent^l espense upon its clerical 
occupant ; if too ornately decorated, it wilt be a constant source 
of outlay to the parish. An expenditure varying fl'om two to 
five thousand dollai's would probably cover all tliat might be 
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requisite; and as the arraDgeiaent of the building and ite dis- 
tinctive character aj'e wKat I would dwell upon in tiiia chapter, 
I have g^ven a design o£ a parsonage house suitable to almost 
every atuation wtere one is required. 

The building material may be of stone, biick, or timber. In 
the particulai' case for which this design has been made, stone is 
the material selected ; but, with some slight modification of tiie 
roof on the front gable, a timber framed constmction would be 
perfectly suitable. The cost of this building, if executed in the 
manner shown in the accompanying illustration, would be a little 
under five thousand doUara if executed in a substautial manner 
in stone ; if of timber, and no more ornament introduced than 
the exterior view presents, its cost would be about three 



The externa! character of Uie design is of that simple, quiet 
natiu'e, that without challenging attention by any very marked 
or peculiai- features, or by a severe attention to the restrictions 
of any one style, commands attention and ^ves pleasure to the 
passer by. As it would stand near the church, which, if of 
stone, would probably present some conformity to ancient eccle- 
siastica! ai'chitectui-e, a certmn congniity of outline is necessary 
between the soaring tendency of the lines of the church structure 
and those of the pai'sonage, so a pointed roof, a pyramidal" 
arrangement of the whole mass seem necessary. Hence, tlie 
shai'ply rising front gable, which, as the rough masonry of winch 
f3ie house is builf^ would permit at no increased expense the 
picturesque management the design stows, instead of being 
covered by a projecting roof, is built in steps, behind which the 
roof stops. This, tboiigh perf^ctiy permissible and productive 
of very good effect in stone, would be out of place in a wooden 
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building. In the iatter the roof miist project beyond tho fece of 
the wall, and may be decorated with eomo simple and dmablj 
made laige boai-d, or he left plain, with. only a heavj r^E mjuld 
ing as a cornice, sapported by Hoeks or moulded cojlx,h [he d 
at intervals of a foot or two apart. 

The distribution of the rooms on the principal floor will he 
apparent upon examination of the ground plan. 

No, 1, is the entrance porch, a wide and open ciyeied s[ a o 
in which, on either side, should be an ample seat foi ho ptalle 
resting of the caller at the house. Within is the entiance hdl 
No. 2; a roomy apai'tment, nine feet hy sixteen, at light aiglca 
to whidi is the staircase hall, and passage way to kitehen bflow 
In this de^n I have supposed the ground so to f II awaj as to 
allow the kitchen and domestic offices below, but n my oth i 
situatiott where such an an'angemeut would not be desirable, 
they can be extended in a wing fiom £he northern side of tlie 
tonse. 

No. 3, is a parlor or ladies' room, sixteen by thirteen, the 
cornera of which are cut ofij to form in one end a fli'epkce, and 
in the oihera three convenient el(«ets. 

No. 4, is a large library or principal room, botli for general 
occupancy and for reception of paiishioners, a large room of such 
a nature being far more desirable in a parsonage house than a 
showy drawing-room, or parlors divided by folding- doors. This 
room is sixteen feet by twenty-five, and its western French win- 
dows opening on to a large veranda, would he a very pleasant 
apartment. Communicating with this, in snch a manner as to 
be thrown into it at any time, is a private study for the exclusive 
use of the pastor. This room is sufficiently large for such a 
pnrpose, being sixteen hy thirteen feet, and the wall space is 
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ample enougli to afford room for a sufficiently large number 
of books, the room connected with it being also furnished with 
book-cases. Annexed to this is a back porch, which, as being 
nearest the church, would be the readiest enti'ance to the 
minister's study, and would give seclusioa and private access to 
the room. 

No. 8, is the dining-iwjra, the door of which ia immediately 
at the head of the stairs &om the kitchen, or, if the of&ces be 
contained in a wing, a pantry could be constructed to take the 
place of the porch. No. 7, and thus connect with the kitchen. 
The dining-room ia fifteen hy seventeen, exclusive of the pro- 



jecting window, £ 



s its aspect is east, would he cheerful and 



pleasant. The arrangement of this floor, it is thought, would bo 



found very convenient for the purposes 
intended, and the space has been econon 
to secure the reaulta desired. 

The sleeping-rooms are contdned in 
of which will show their arrangement. 



r which the house if 
d as much as possible 
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So. 1, 38 a chamber over tie ^ning-room, and of the same 
« ; it is provided with two lai^ closets, and attaclied to it is 
smaller room, No. 9, over the hall, which would serve as a 
ti, or is siifficiently large for a cMld's sleeping-apartr 



"So. 3, is over the ladies' room below, smd has in it a roomy 
closets 

Nos. 4, 5, and 6, are conveDiently aiTanged sleeping-rooms 
over the library and study below. In the attJc, formed by the 
high pitch of the roof, could easily be made at least two ary and 
good-sized sleeping-rooma, lighted and ventilated by windows 
in the gables at the east, west, and south. 

If thought advisable, a bathing apparatus might he placed 
in the dreasing-room, No. 2. 

The accommodation compi'ised in this building in all that its 
purpose would reqiiire, or might be inweased somewhat if the 
domestic offices were contained in a wing instead of in a base- 
ment below the main house. If in a wing, the rooms in its 
second story could obtain in addition to servants' sleeping-rooms 
a bath-room and water-closet, leaving No. 3 as a private dressing- 
room to the chamber with which it connects. 

Other plans might be made which woidd ^ve tlie desired 
accommodation, but this has seemed to me to contain all the 
requisites of a simple, substantial, pareonage house, and has been 
designed to foim not only a building suited to the pastoral wants 
of its occupants, but to be to them and theirs, at all seasons, 
a rural horno. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A HOME in the siumy south is a very different tiing to 
arraBge to one suited to a northei'n clime. Space for free ingress 
and egress of occasional hreeze — space, too, that can be con- 
vertible into Iiiibitable apai'tments, is the first element. Compact- 
ness is only valuable, aa seeming economy in constmction, and 
as affijTcling convenient nearness of relation in all the constituent 
parts of the building. Life ont of doora is not tie aecessity that 
has to be met, as affording cool retreaty,fL'oia summer's sun, but 
shaded retirement within, Tlierefore, what in a northern house 
would be an ample provision of architectural shade, in the shape 
of veranda, porch, and ombra, does not constitute all that has 
to be thought of in planning the agremens of a southern home. 

The elements of conati'uefion, too, are widely difterent; the 
roof of the northern building has to withstand, at times, a direct 
pressure from the weight of accumulated snows; that of the 
southern has to i-esist lateral assaults of tornado and heavy winds. 
These influences exeji. a corresponding sway upon tlie material 
cmbodimeiit of the othei' parts of the design. The walls have 
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to be strong, yet pierced ■with lavger openings for doors, windows, 
eto. ; and light — because wood, tlie materiaJ generally used, 
derives its strength from scientific framing, and with liability to 
sudden strfflns, mere waght would only tend to weaken. To 
^ve these remarks a practical beai-ing, I would say that a roof 
of high pitch is indispensable, not only on account of its slope, 
allowing a shingle covering, which will be lighter and cooler than 
one of metal or slate, hut in order that its sides may not be 
injured hj sudden and violent wind-storms, which in soutbera 
countries are of more or less frequent occurrence. The roof 
should project at the eaves and over the gables, the rafterg being 
brought down and supported by stmts or brackets, which, pinned 
into the principals or posts of the fi'ame of tlie building, will 
lessen the thrust of the roof, and prevent its spread. The win- 
dows should be lai^e, and above all things, should nearly occupy 
the entire height of the room, so that ventilation may equally be 
applied to the ceiling and the floor. The doors, both external 
and internal, should be double, one being a close-pannelled, 
ordinary door, and the other with slats that will open to admit 
a current of m, and at the same time ^ve seclusion to the room. 
AH the doors and windows should, for comfortable Libitancy of 
the house, be provided with folding-frames, lightly made, and 
covered with netting, either of wire, gauze, or muslin, to exclude 
those flying torments that infest a southern home. 

The internal arrangement and distribution of tlic rooms should 
be such, as that the kitchens and domestic offices may be cut off 
from the main dwelling, and yet be so near as to allow all the 
machinery of living to be fully attended to ; the dining or living- 
room may be on tbe side neai'est the kitchen buildings, and, 
connecting them together, may be an airy, weU-hgb ted vestibule, 
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containing on lie one side a ■waitei's'-pantiy, so arranged as to 
oppn upon tho sidelioai'd in the dining-room. Tliis paiitry raust 
farther have a direct communiealaon witli the kitchen, or with a 
servmg-room attached thereto. The other side of the vestihule 
should contain spacious store, china, and glass-rooms. Below 
this, should be a large cellar, artificially venljlated, (of which, 
more anon,) ia which wine, fi-uits, meat, and vegetables may be 
stored. The Idtcheu buildings must be much lighter, and more 
spacious tban anything that would be contrived for a northern 
home ; — in feet, the domestics require, as it wore, a distinct 
hous^ and a sepai'ate establishment. Nothing could be made 
prettier than a roomy block of kitchen buildings, with tho 
htUe cots of the colored servants artistically gi'ouped ai'ound. 

The house itself should have wide and spacious halls, — 
spadous only, however, where ventilation can be served ; — othei'- 
wise, merely loss of room. Halls running across each other, their 
ends by sliding screens at any time convertible info sepiffated 
apartments, form a good basis upon which to b^n the design 
for the gi'ound plan of the house. 

The plan annexed shows the arrangement of the rooms. A 
wide and Mry vermida sui'rounds the house, stopping at the con- 
necting building between the main ' house and the domestic 
offices. 

No. 1 is a wide hall running cleai' through the building and 
opening by means of double-doors, (provided also with Venetian 
bhnd doors within,) upon the veranda floor. 

No, 2 is the library, a spacious and airy room opening en suite 
\iy means of douhle-doora with the boudoir. No. 3, and thence 
with the drawing-room, No. 4. The boudoir or vestibide ia 
made with wide folding-doors shutting it out from the entrance 
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die entire apiiee might be tirowa 




No, 5 is the dining-room, of the same large size as the lihriuy 
md drawing-room on tlie other side of the entrance hall. 
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Ko. 6 is a lai'gc diambei', dgliteon by sixteen, witli an alcove 
at its one end to contmn a bed, and oomnmnicating therewith ia 
a dressing and bath-room. No. 7. 

Ho. 8 is a gentlemen's dressing and wash-room, opposite, tha 
dining-room door, and its entj'ance being under the staircase, it 
would be secluded and yet eawly reached. 

No. 9 ia a large hall closet for hats, shoes, etc., and adjoining 
it ia a smaller closet for brooms and other articles in daily use. 

No. 10 is a corridor leading from the dwelling portion of the 
house to the kitchen buildings, and cont^ns a hack flight of 
stmrs to the diamber floor. 

No. 11, a la^e pantry filled with shelves, and every con- 
venience for a wMter. 

No. 12, a light and ^ry room, containing pi'esses for china, 
glass, and such dry stores as would be desirable. 

No. 13, a serving-ioom, whence the servants would convey tlio 
dishes to the waitere'-pantry, from which room they would be at 
once placed upon the sideboard or table in the dining-room. 

No. 14 is a very lai^ irregularly octagonal Idtchen with tho 
cooking apparatus in the centime, and No. 15, is a servants' hall, 
or outer room, connecting with which may be a laundry and such 
other domestic offices as southern hfe may need. The peeu- 
Eaiitiea of the plan are space, simplicity of an'angoment, and 
faraliliea for ventilation. Independently of tlie natural means 
the arrangement of the plan wonld afford of securing the latter, 
artificial aid b offered in the following construction of the kitchen 
fii'e-plaoea. These are shown built around a large octagonal flue, 
and a view of the exterior will exhibit this flae carried above the 
roof of the kitchen in a somewhat foimidable manner. The inner 
flue is for pui'po^es of ventilation ; and the action of the air con- 
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d upon by tlio heat communicated thereto by 
the surrounding smoke-flues from the kitchen fire-places, could 
draw off with considerable force the contents of all air-ducta 
opening thei'dn. The base of the tower contains a ventilator for 
the eapedal couling and purification of the kitchpn auil ita 
adjoimng buildings, and its actiun is aa simpie aa it would be 
efiective. The floors and ceihugs of the main portion of the 
house should have aii'-ducta leading into downwaid shafts con- 
necting with the ventilating shaft, and they might he led along 
and concealed in the roof over the connecting building between 
the house and kitchen wing. 

The rooms on this floor in the dwelhng part of the house are 
foin'teen feet and a half high ; and in order to show the whole 
of the house, the plan ia drawn to half the scale of other designa 
in this hook, being to a scale of a fortieth of an inch to a foot. 
On the floor above would be very spacious chambei's, and the 
plan would cut up into a great number. In the centime, the 
principal stairway would enter upon an upper hall ten by twelve, 
which, carried up into the roofi and then beyond it, as a speiaes 
of tower, would ^ve an aiiy and pleasant circulalion to the inner 
atmosphere of the house. Bath rooms might be got from off 
the fiist landing of the staircase, over the dressing-rooms and 
bathing-roonis below, which, not needing to be higher than ten 
ot eleven feet, would afford ample apace above for these desirable 
means of comfort. The distribution of the chamber floor being 
EO evidently dependent upon the partitions of the plan below, I 
have not ^ven a separate plan. 

This would m^e a house of the dimensions of seventy feet 
front by fifty-two deep. The roof should hip up all ways towards 
the centra] projection, and tlio chimneys of tlie building might 
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easily h11 be so gathered as to foiin tucrefo to flank the species 
of tower that I suppose occupying the middle of the roo£ 

The material I have most frequently found used is wood. 
The style suitable for such a building would be one admitting 
greatest breadth of effect and simplidty of detail. Any one 
of the styles I have described in former pages could be easily 
modified to meet the requirements in such a case. The Italian 
would probably be the most appropriate. Its peculiaiitiea and 
its genius would seem more in character imder a southern sky 
and amid southern scenery than any other. 

The veranda should be extended cleai' round the front, rear, 
and flank, to where the kitchen buildings join on, their projection 
being hidden by a thick screen of flowering shrubs. The southern 
veranda has already been incidentally mentioned, and tlie pivs- 
Tision of one on the northeiB side must depend upon the peculiar 
atuafjon of the house. Not being a necessity, as those on the 
other sid^ are, I do not insist upon it here. 

The perfect ventilatiou of such a building will constitute its 
moat habitable esceEence. This can be secured by proper 
arrangement of doors and windows, and by artjfidal assistance, 
in the way of air-flues, discharging above the roo^ and their 
openings into the rooms provided with the Benian's ventilating 
valve, which has been so often referred to in previous pages. 
One raatejial aid to the maintenance Of a cool and equitable 
temperature in the house will be in the peifect ventilation of its 
veranda. Though it would seem, as this is always so open, that 
nothing more could be done, those persons who are wilhng to 
make the experiment with their tbeimometer will be siU'prised 
to find how much higher the tomperature of the air immediately 
under the ceiling of the veranda is, than that at tlie same alli- 
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tude within the rooms. This is, naturally enough, caused by 

refraction, and by the accumulating pressure of ascending heated 

iui'. Unless some means of escape be made for this, much of it 
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fi'om a centre, that centi'e containing the escape flues for smoka, 
and the fire-places of each of the rooms, together with provision 
for means of artificial ventilation, of which latter I will presently 
speak. 

But the roonK thus coming together to a centre, would require 
a space left fi'om which to radiate, amounting to a cuhe of the 
width of their ends ; this would waste room, I would propose, 
therefore, that the comers of the rooms so connecting he cut off, 
leaving the inner end of the form of a half octagon. The cube, 
then, would only he that of the atiaight side of the oct.igon ; say 
five feet si^nare, sufficient to contain all fluea and ventiducts, and 
making an economical ariangement for the rooms. Passage 
ways would be saved by the ends thus coming together, one 
room opening into the other by a door placed in the sbping side. 
Taking this cross-form as that for the plan of the house, I will 
attempt a description of such a home in detail. 

Take a block thirty-six feet long by fourteen feet wide ; let 
this represent the transom of the cross ; a block eighteen feet 
long and sixteen wide would foim the lower portion of the stem, 
and one of similar dimensions the upper. These would intersect 
the transom in the middle, thus leaving the latter to project ten 
feet on either side. The transom points west to east, Mid the 
entrance is in its eastern end. A large parlor runs south, 
entered from the entrance hail through the angular side ; Mid, 
jutting out west, also so communicating with the parlor, is the 
dining-room. On the north, connected through a pantry with 
the dining-room, are the kitchen and domestic offices. This 
comprises the general distribution of the rooms on the grorm.d 
floor. I will now speak of them in detail. 

On the ground-plan, No. 1 is the entrance hall ; No. 2, a 
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irge and well lighted closet ; No. 3, the pnncij>al pai'lor ; No. 
, the diuing room ; No. 6, a lai'ge and Ught pantiy, with 




space for store and china closets; No. 5, the kitclien ; No. 7, the 
scullery, in ■vvhicli, if a cellar were excavated, might be the stair- 
case leading thereto. 

In the entrance hall ja situated the staircase, ninriing up witli 
an easy curve, concentric with the half octagon end of the 
apMtment. Under the stdrway is a kige hall closet, and in the 
hall is an enclosed vestibule, and an enti'ance to the kitchen. 
The hall would made a pleasant thii'd room, .paiticulatly for 
afternoon occupancy, the sun being entirely off its sides, and the 
endoaing screen forming the entrance vestibule could be made to 
fold back, and framed with slats, as a Venetian blind. From 
this projecting ten feet of the ti'ansom, a terrace floor would nui 
round on three sides of the parlor, stopping against the corres- 
ponding projecijon on the west. 

This terrace wonld be screened &om the sun by a peeuharity 
in the construction of the roof, which I propose should run 
straight through fi'Om north to south-— not broken out at the 
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pTojeding portions caat and west, but extending dear over ttem, 
and eontaiued tte necessary width all along. Thus, over those 
portions of the building Betting bault, tlie roof would extend ten 
feet or more — thirteen in fact, as the projecfiug ends would 
require at least three feet to protect them ; and this pcojecfion 
of roof would shade the terrace below. On the southern aide, 
whei'e the gable of tiie roof would show, I would propose a floor, 
on the level of the chamber floor, extended over the terrace 
below, maldng a more effectual shade, and giving a pleasant 
walk out from the bed-room. The roof might, at the gable ends, 
(it woiild not requii'e to project over more than thi'ee feet on the 
northern end,) be supported by rustic posts, with interladng 
knotted limbs between, at their upper ends ; the whole with the 
hai'k on, nailed with copper nails, and preserved by varnish, 

Itt the centre, the chimneys so gathered together would allow 
a large flue in tiieir midst for ventilation. The fire necessary at 
some poiljon of each day for culinary operations, would give suf- 
ficient heat to one of the hiick or tile sides of this flue, to cause 
a radiation, and consequently an upward tendency to the column 
of air withiu the central shaft. This shaft must be made to com- 
municate with each of the rooms by apertures above the floor, 
and under the ceiling of each room. In the iipper one must be 
inserted one of the Beman's useful Jittie valve bosea so often 
alluded to; and by eaiiying the central shaft above the other 
flues, and capping it with one of Janes and Beehe's Ejecters, a 
rapid current will always be found therein, and the heated mr 
and used-up gases be readily drawn off from each iw>m. 

The chamber accommodation on the floor above would com- 
prise one large bed-room over the parlor, one over the dining- 
room, two over the kitchen, and a small one off the hall, the 
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itMr-case not reqiiiiing the wkole of the space. If needed, 
xdditional attic rooms might easily be obtained in the roof, as 
the pitch neceasaiily made foe a shingle covering would, in a 
howae of such a span, afford coiKidevabie space withio its fi'ame 
for any such aiTaiigement 




In the Chamber Plan, No, 1 is a lacge room over the parlor, 
one of its aides being left square, for the sake of forming a moi* 
convement shape for a bed. The windows of this room woitld 
open upon the balcony floor, as would also those of chamber 
No. 2, and the one in the hall, No. 1. 

No. 2 has a convenient recess for a bed, against fie pier neces- 
aaiy for a chimney and ventilating shaft in the centre of the 
building, and connected with tins room is a roomy dressing room, 
No. 3. No. 4 is a large and pleasant room for servants (inilosa 
the space in the attic be converted into one or two sleeping- 
j-ooms,) and is over the kitchen. No. 5 is a good sized bathing 
and di'essing-room ; Nos. 6, 6, are Jai^e and sury closets, for 
linen and other clothes ; and No. 7 is the hall or vestibuie, which, 
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by reason of its pleasantly embayed window, would be a chaTH- 
ing place to sit in for tlie lady of tJie bouse. 

A bome coustmcted upon this plan, witb ample rustic posts 
supporting tbe roof and veranda flooi's, witb tbe battened sides 
and witb abai'p roof, would look bighly picturesque, and be of 
moderate cost. Here it would reijuire an expenditure of about 
sixteen bundred dollars. 
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CHAPTER SI. 



COTTAGES. 



In that pleaaantest of all country-written books-^iSarai 
Sours, the observant authoress dots down a series of ohserva- 
tjons upon, rural architecture, so terse and pevtiuent, that, but 
for its length, I would like to quota the entire chapter. In a 
siietch of ths several architectural eras ihst the liiafory of thia 
countiy could show, she defines so admirably the transition, st^p 
by step, bom the log-cahin ;— " its very opposite, ike lank and 
lean style, the shallow order, which aimed at rising far above the 
lowly log-cottage ; proud of a tall front and two stories ; proud 
of twice too many windows : but quite indifferent to all rules 
and proportions ; to all appearance of comfort and snugness." 
Then, next in order, tlio " shallow-wnate, assuming the Grecian 
portico, running up somelJmea one wing, sometames two ; pipe- 
stem 'columns one-fiftieth of their height in diameter, and Imger, 
perhaps, in the centre than at either extremity, stand ti'embling 
beneath a pediment which, possibly, eont^ns a good-sized bed- 
room, with a window in fie apex. Snet biiildmgs ai'e frequently 
surrounded wilJi a very fanciful paling of one sort or otter. One 
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looks iiiix) the bani-yard of sticli a house wilt aaxioua misgivings, 
lebt the get=e should be found all neck, the cocks all tail, the 
pigt with longer Dosea, tie ponies with longer eaiB than are 
usually thought becoming." Then comes the " plain sti-aight- 
fuiwdrd style," and succeeding to this, "new wooden cottages, 
which, in thp anxiety of the architect lo escape the shallow, err 
in. the opposite exti'eme, and look oppressively heavy, as though 
the roof must weigh upon the spirits of those it covers." Finally, 
the last change that the piquant writer I am quoting sees, is the 
introduction of a few " Rural Gothic and Elizabethan" cottages, 
" which have gi'own rapidly info favor about the suburbs of large 
towns." These seem to have made gTeat impression upon the 
re^ou whence the writer dates, and before leaving the agreeable 
pag^ of this delightful volume, I would direct my reader's 
attention to the chapter from which I have quoted. In the 
laig;e edition, illustrated, it will he found in p^ 380. 

The expression of character in a simple country dwelling is an 
effect that would seem difficult to attain. In rural districts, one 
pervading genius always seems to have inspired the production 
of the whole of the buildings recently erected. One may be a 
Kttle larger or differentiy paints than the other, but the general 
type appears identical. Near a raihoad, particularly if one on 
which the stations have been made " tasty," the feshion most in 
vogue is a spedes of Gothic, thin and ineffective in reality, but 
pleasing to the biiilders from the inch-board finery and wooden 
insertion-work they ai'C able to stick about. These c 
mostly cheaply buUt, and will last their tinie ; r 
do good by dhecting attention to the desirableness of giving a 
building some externa! character and appearance suited to the 
scenery amid which it stands, and as countiy people arc 
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be^mung to leant of themselvea tiat such houses look bald and 
bare without tee-shade surroimding them, and creepers festoon- 
ing; thek fronts, a point in advance is evidently gained. Gradu- 
iilly may be seen stealing ovei', fii^t one and then another of 
such cottages, changes that, althongh the type and prevailing 
characteristics ate similar enough, begin to mark a difference and 
an individuality ; so that, ere long, the features all possess in 
common will be so softened down and differently treated that an 
exprrasion of mdividaal character will he marked upon each. 

In the smaller cottage houses this is most to be desired — 
Ifflger houses ai^e built more generally under different circum- 
stances and in accordance with particular tastes, and hence aw 
becoming far less unifonn in treatment, but village buildings, 
mostly erected four or five in a batch, have too many require- 
ments in common to be susceptible in the minds of their buildei'S 
of any very great variety. 

Nothing an architect can employ himaeK upon requires, in 
fact, closer attention and more careful study than a design for a 
cheap and simple country cottage— there is such a temptation 
to j»ettineeaes, whimsicality, and the IMse picturesque, and yet 
there is no lack of examples of what a cottage home should be, 
and no excuse, with Mr. Downing's excellent works in such 
ejiten^ve rarculalion, in not knowing what it may be. 

A cottage home should be compact, for land genei'ally cannot 
be spaced for a building much spread upon the ground — it 
should be simple in its architectural chai'acter, too much detail 
not only involving a laige outlay at first but needing constant 
and expeuMve repairs ; it should be roomy, that is, spadons by 
relative arrangement of the rooms rather than by their actual 
size ; it should be naturally ventilated by certain circulation of 
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its atmosphere within, then will it he sweet and healthy. Its 
walls should he protected by its roof, its windows by ai'tificial 
shade in the way of some simple and inexpensive veranda, and 
its windows should be contrived uioie in refeienL« to idmiasion 
of light and freah air, than to the old fa&hiunLd method once so 
fashionable, of ciDwding every 'iide if a house with glazed 
openings. I have often been amused at the mgcnuity evinced 
in some old, unaltered building m filhng it with windows, 
making it a huge lantern, or rather, ui a hot summer sun, a huge 
forcing-house. I wonder how the sturdy Paiitans of old fared 
in such hot-houses, and whether they found them conducive to 
vigorous growth ; perhaps, as a friend once wittily suggested, by 
such means Wei's riuaed the " early Christians we read about." 
A room filled with windows is unpleasant oa account of the 
eixKs lights ; uncomfortable ou account of the reflected heat of so 
much glass ; and difficult to fui'nish for the want of some wall 
spaces for table or sofa, 

A cottage home suited to the neighborhood of some small 
country town, and indicative of refinement and taste on tlie part 
of its occupants, may be made a very pleasing feature in the 
iMidscape. The illustration givea here represents such a buiii^ng, 
and I will proceed to describe it in detail, premising that its cost 
being but fourteen hundred dollars, it would be found within the 
means of most persons desiring such a house. (See -next page.) 

The character of the exterior is architectura], partaking some- 
thing of the JRuval Itahan. Its low walls, overshadowing roof, 
wide veranda, and projectiig ombra in its southern front, give it 
an appearance of symmetiy and refinement that adapts it to the 
occupancy of a family of elegance and taste. The material of 
which it may be coristructcd may be stone, briclt, or wood. If 
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of stone, no change may be made in its fonn or the nature of its 
details, tmleaa perhaps m^ng them heavier, and their marked 
features still more hold. If of brick, I would raorely add a pro- 
jecting fero, one brick wide and pmjecting two iiiehes round all 




of the ■windows, and a bind running Iionzontillj below the 
brackets or eantJe^era of the roof about a foot deep ujion which 
thej mityjeit If of wood, thecoveung should h^. clap boirdinjf 
or smooth ceiling, not battens and perpendicular planldng, as the 
leading characteristics of the composition are horizontal lines, and 
would be contradicted by any other direction in the lines of the 
covering. The roof, of sufficiently steep a slope to carry off all 
water or snow, should be shingled, and flie gable over the centre 
of the southern front be made water-tight with metal strips in 
the valley formed by its intersection with the slope of ilie man 
roo£ The chimneys, formed of briclt, rise in simple form from 
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tte ridge, and as tlicy have no portion of ike roof or building 
higher than themselveB, need not extend above the rid^e more 
e good proportion of height to width, 
g fai'tker with the exterior of the buildiug, I 
will describe the plan. 




A peouliaiity in this design is in. the prcjettitig half-octagoit 
poiiih or ombra, which, from its po'iitiou, seives the double pur- 
pose of a delightful and cool iftieif, an 1 thit of an entrance-hall 
— it is marlied on the plan, No 1 In the wintei, its sides 
might be filled with windows, ani tlie opening m front with a 
glass door, thus making an enclosed vestibule oi porch, and 
rendering the dining-room a veiy woim wid comfottable apart- 
ment. From this porch are doors into the dining room, No. 2 ; 
the pailor or hhraiy, No. 3 , and the kitchen, No 5 , and accor- 
ding as a visit")r's business in calling was to such and such a 
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portion of the house, a dooi' might he opened, thus saving the 
internal room iieci>=saiy for a hall, and yet gaining all the advan- 
tages of such a poitjon of the building. The dining-room is a 
good-sized pleasant room, fifteen feet hy seventeen, with French 
windows opening upon the ombra or porch at one end, and a 
recess for adeboard underneath the st^rs at the other. Attached 
to this room are the necessary adjuncts of china, glass, and store 
closets, one by the sideboard, and the other in the side of the 
ixwrn opposite to tlie stove or fireplace. Back of the dining- 
room is a small vestibule, five feet sq^uare, enclosed so as to shut 
off the staircase, and being the passage way from the pantry, 
scullery, and kitchen to the dining-room. This entry is marked 
in the plan. No. 4, and is provided with an outer door. The 
economy in space attained by the airangement of this portion of 
the plan must be evident at a glance, and the dom^lic comfort 
and convenience ensured, seem to me to render it veiy desirable. 
No. 8 is a large, weU-proporlJoned apartment, twenty-five by 
fifteen, esdiisive of a large piojeetmg wmdow m the iide of the 
room.. This would serve as a parloi, diiwm^ locm, or country 
hbraiy, as the taste of tie occupants lead thim to determine. 
The projecting window opens upon a large lennda extending 
along the side of the room, and fi'om one side of this bay-window 
a poi-laon of the veranda might, if thought pleasant, be enclosed, 
forming either a conservatory or a small summer study, attain- 
able at very little additional cost. As this house might in many 
places be thought adapted for the dwelling of the clei'gyman of 
some small sodety, I would suggest that the room I have just 
des<aibed would very agreeably afford ample space for purposes 
of clerical use, and the small study thus attached {entered by a 
door from the side of the bay-window) might be provided with 
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a' flue in one of ite sides, so as to be warmed by a stove in 
winter. Few houses of fev greater pretension and expense have 
rooms so spacious and well-propoi-tioned as those in this little 
cottage, and hence its draii'ableneas for erection. No. 6 is a 
kitchen, back of which is a hrge scullery and wash-room, No. 6. 
Underaeath the building, a dry and well lighted cellar (lighted 
ii'om the one end and the rear side) might contain a store and 
floiir-room, a lai'der, etc., with a flight of stairs leaning thereto. 
Back of this building, I would propose an enclosed yard, con- 
taining wood-shed, and such oflioes as are better out of doore, 
and as the pleasant, occupied rooms are all on the other side of 
th.6 house, the yard so endosed might extend along iis entire 
rear length, and being conveniently opened into by means of the 
enclosed vestibule at the foot of the stairs, would be easy of 
access from the living rooms. This enclosed yai'd wonid keep 
eveiything neat and orderly in appeai'ance round the building, 
and give it a refined chai'aoter in keeping with its more, exposed 
exterior. 

The height of the rooms on this floor is ten feet in the clear, 
the walls to be prepared for paper, and the inside finish of doora 
and windows of the simplest, pldnest description. 

The sleeping accommodation in the floor above is adequate to 
the comfortable use of a small family, and is arranged aa fol- 

No. 1 is a hall, weU-hghted and roomy, containing the stair- 
case fi'om below, and from which open the doona into the several 



No. 2 is a large room over the dining-room and extending cle^" 
to a line with the front of the house, the recessed portion below 
being floored over. From this room a window opens upon a 
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largo balcony, No. 3, ovot the truncated projection of the porch 
below. The room ia provided with a lai'ge closet for clothes, 
and a flue for a stove or fire-place. 




Wo. 4 is a laj^e linennsloset, well-lighted, aud formed by the 
small entry from the upper tall leading to rooms Ifos. 5 and H. 

No. 5 is a small chamber or dressicg-room, in which might be 
a bathing apparatus, and serving cither as a sepwate single room, 
a child's sleeping-room, or a dressing-room connected with the 
larger chamber, No. 6, which is over f]ie libraiy or pai'lor below, 
and is provided with a Bpadous elothes-closet and a flue for a 
stove or fire-place. 

No. 7 is over the kitchen, and has also a lat^e closet and a 
fire-place, and No. 8 is a servants' sleeping-room. Tliia room is 
shut off from the other chambers by an entry similar to that on 
the other side of the hall, and is sufiidently lai'ge for the puifoae 
and is well-lighted and ventilated. 

No. 9 is a lai'ge store-room, well-lighted and airy — completing 
the accommodation proi'ided on this floor, and the compactawas 
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and eonyenienee of the plan must, I tliink, favorably recom- 
mend itself, 

Tiie rooms on this floor extend pai'tly into the roof. The 
walls are seven feet high to the under side of the plate, and the 
ceiling follows the slope of the r<K)f sufBeiently far to eSlow the 
rooms to be ten feet in the clear. The roof is so framed as to 
admit this, and by such an aiTangwaent gieater internal height 
and aiiTness are obtained, with more modest lowliness of the 
exteiior. The sloping sides of the cedmg should be fii'red down 
so as to leave a space of dead air {the most perfect non-con- 
dnetor) between the lathing and the covering of the roof ; by 
this means the rooms will be always cool and the additional 
height giuned be very valuable. The room over the dining- 
room having a gable over its ceiling would bo a higher and 
more symmetiical apartment than the others, and hence might 
be reserved as the gues^chamber, its large balcony making it 
a very pleasant sitting place for ladies with their boots or needle- 

The fiimiture and finish of such a house as this should be veiy 
simple. The dining-room being as it were a hall, and conse- 
quently fi'equently seen, should be neatly and appropriately 
arranged. In the summer, its floor coveredwith Indian matting; 
removed in the winter for a caroet of one of those pretty, warm- 
looking patterns that one sometimes sees in churches. Few 
colore should be in its composition, a mosaic work of deep purple 
and orange, or crimson and brown or black, interwoven in small 
patterns and without any contrasted spots of brighter colors. 
The tables and chaira of oak, maple, or birch, the table shut up 
info small form and standing in the centre of the room, ite 
additional leaves stored away in a recess left purposely for them 
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at the side of the side-boaj-d. This lattei- shoiild as it were be a 
portion of the room (in this case) not a distinct piece of fiimi- 
tui'e. With a heavy wooden slab at the top, di'swei^ and a 
lock-up cupboard below ; and above the slat at top, in the recess 
again another recess under tlie risers of the stairs for the urn, or 
snch other somewhat ornamental poi-tion of the dinner or break- 
fast equipage as would properly fill it. The back of this recess, 
on either side of this central inner one, might, if wished, be 
formed of mirrors set into the wall, without any frame, but a 
nairow moulding of the same wood as the sideboard and furni- 
ture, and the top of tlie recess should finish m a low, three 
centred flat aiJi, with mpiely a bpad moulding on its pdge, its 
side or soiht being pajieied iikc the lest of the room The 
walls papoud in oilt or maple, with no cornice other than juat a 
bead an inch and a half deep to break the corner formed by the 
right angle between wall and ceiling ; and the woodwork if not 
left as the natural wood, oUed and varnished, should bo gr^ned 
oak or black walnut, though the latter might perhaps be too 
dark, as the rooms are low and the projection of the ombra 
would somewhat quench the light. 

An open Franklin stove set in an arched recess would serve 
for heating this room, and as it would be removed in the sum- 
mer, would be perhaps batter than a fireplace, tlie width of the 
room leaving nothing to spare for pi'ojectioa of chimney breast. 

The pa-lor, whether Ubrary or drawing-room, would be treated 
m a very similM' manner. If of use, bookcases should be built in 
the walls ; simple shelves with an ai'ched finish at top, and a 
drawer or two with a couple of low folding-doors enclosing a 
small lock-up cupboard at the bottom, and without doors; a 
curtain meeting in tJie middle and running on rods aci'oas the 
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top, made of silk chintB or some light material, would look "more 
cheerful aad gay, and be less expensive. For the rest, the 
carpet, when the days for matting were over, should be lighter 
in color and moie vaiiety, lut to my taste of am Jl pattern, and 
of that indescriballe mosaic that, whethor floral cr geometric, 
never offends the eye hy its miiution of flower oi foliage, or by 
ils sfjflhess and harehnesa of outline The papei of oak pattern 
or some other one ton^d ih'uittei the Imnifuie of light-colored 
wood, the mirrors ^ o d of £,j1 bn^ 4: i m 1 the ]n^ w projecting 




window, a kisv thratz civi,red seaf, exLcjtmg where the windows 
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open to the vetanda floor, or the door ^if there be one), lea^s 
into the study or consei-vatory, and as the space would be large, 
its centre might prettily he occupied by a light and elegant work- 
table, or by a rustic flower-stand or jardiniere. The foregoing 
cut shows a pretty rustic flower tand j is t«d ha a 

tion, and as it is inexpensive aii\ lyhp ilh 

^ven its representation. It is m d f V k tinLh d !y 1 
varnished, and can be got at th B 

The staircase is wide, roomy isy f ace a J 11 

lighted, and, esecpting on the upp fl w ild n d b 
lusters. 

The external character of h h has be n bef pol n 
of. The porch or ombra in fi' n ha n appe. an f m ss 
Bin}plicity which should be cm- full p eaer d n pc 
building after this design. I by any ^ j 

and as the building itself has be d w Idig p fi n 

prepared, and a tender made by [ ec b d 

to erect fie same for a little u d f u 1 h 1 d 11 

will be satisfectoiily seen that h 1 ro con n 1 p h 
tnre of the means is a just one. 

The color of such a building should be light — whatever the 
general aspect and tone of coloring of the objects around — that 
let it be. If surrounded by trees, with a leafy background, its 
coloring should be warm and approach the cream ; if standing 
more alone, with rocky foreground and bold crags near enough 
to bo seen in outline and color, quench the waimth somewhat 
by deepening the cream to a light, cool brown ; if other buildings 
ai'e near, and the background be circumscribed, give the building 
relief and its features distinctness by using more than one color 
thereon — covering the main block with a warm, Eght tint and 
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deepening Hie prominent portions, as window frames, cornices, 
braclieta, doors, veranda posts, and onibra or porch. Here one 
word respecting a contrary mode sometimes suggested : It has 
teen said that in such a case the building should be the dark 
tint, the dettuls light, and at fiist tliought this would seem cor- 
rect, but, on after reflection will come the fact tliat the det^la 
being such small portions of the general mass — spots or lines as 
it were upon its built — their hue would be merged into tiiat of 
the rest if made lighter, as we see deheafe peai'l gi'een is lost 
amid dai'k foUago, but would stand boldly out in evident form 
and distinctne^ if of darker hue, hke the pines and dark ever- 
greens of a more tenderly tinted plantation, or the dark eyebrows 
and eyelashes of a Spanish face. 

Sanding paint, or mixing sand thei'e'with, besides assisting in 
its preservation, takes away ft'om the oily glare and glisten of 
ordinary pigments, and by lessening the refracting power, ^vcs 
to the surface of the building a softer and more pleasant tone of 
But I do not recommend this process ia all cases, 
in no universal rule that admits not of exception ; fre- 
quentiy where the detail is minute, the roughened appearanee 
imparted by the use of sand gives a clumsy aspect to the part, 
and in sdl oases where sharpness of outline is sought to be 
obtained by any particular decoration of the eonstruction, the 
use of sand would be perfectiy inadmissible. By using the last 
coat of oil color thick and smooth, without boiled oil, or any 
fatty, or resinous substance, a flat, unshining surface may be 
obtained, more durable than a biigbtcr, reflecting coat would be, 
and more pleasing in effect. 

The approach to such a house, where the size *)f its gi'ound- 
plot would permit, should be directly li'om in front, straight from 
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point to point, but stould be by means of an easy curve, sweep- 
ing round a dump of evei^'een shi-ubbery in front, a, small 
grassy mound, or some such eenb-al feature, and letuimng eitber 
to tbe same gate, or, perhaps, if tlie space widened sufflcieiitly, 
to a second gate a little fej'tber on. The end containing tbe 
liifchen, etc, in a line witb one side of tbe enclosing b'lck jaid, 
should be planted out, and screened by trees. The other end, 
towards tbe veranda and bay-window, should be laid out as a 
pleasant lawn or flower-garden, and left as open aa space will 
permit ; its exti'emity, wbero perbaje a neighbor's land joins on, 
planted in such a manner as to hide the wall or fence, sci'een 
fl'om obseiTalJon, and at the same time appear to connect with 
the land beyond, (if there be any worth conveying such an idea) 
so ^at ownerehip may seemingly be suggested tborewith, and 
tbe apparent extent of the grounds increased. How this may 
be done has been explained in a previous chapter. 

Perchance the building may have to stand upon a corner lot ; 
in that case its appearance could not fail to please, as the bold 
projection of the porch or ombra on the side, and the simple and 
well-proportioned outline of either end would bo seen to great 
advantage. The fences around it, if enclosing a tolerably lai^e 
area, may either T>e wooden palings, within which a privet hedge 
might be tried, (I say tried, because its gi'owth ia not always 
certfun, but its pretty effect worth tiying for,} or an iron railing 
of simple pattern and inexpen^ve character might possibly be 
decided on. Frequently an iron fence proves the cheapest in 
the end, though its fet cost may be more than one of another 
description. I hear a great deal of a woven iron fence which is 
greatly extolled, but having bad no personal opportunity of 
frying it, I can merely mention its existence here. It is called 
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" Wickerstam's Wire Fendng," 13 patented, and is ! 
in most country and city papei's, and elaims to be leas than lialf. 
tlie cost of cast iron railing. Sometimes posts strongly made 
and deeply sunk in tte ground, tke comers chamfered off, and 
tlie tops protected by pointed roofleta over, answer the purpose 
veiy well if set at inteiTals of ten to twelve feet apart, and iron 
wire di'awn through holes every fifteen inches up. This wire 
made of galvanized iron, and the poste painted, will make a 
cheap and dm'able fendng at veiy little expense, one, too, 
poEs^aing a good deal of character, and of very pleaang appear- 

The rooms in this suburban cottage should be ventilated by 
means of Beriian'a valves opening into the chimneys of each ; 
the sleepitig-rooms especially should be so provided, as the 
■windows being less than the height of the centre of the rooms, 
the air would require to be drawn off &om the space above their 
opening. This may be done by inserting a valve in the flue 
within the room a few inches below the line of the straight 
eeiliug. The windows must all bo so made as to open at the 
top, whether dropping as in ordinary weight, hnng sashes, or 
French windows with sj^hes hung with hinges. The importance 
of this will be fhoi'oughly estimated by those who in hot weather 
have been condemned to sleep in rooms, the windows of which 
only are capable of being opened in their lower half, 

A house built in the manner above desci-ibed, and in accord- 
ance with the illustrations given, would form a really comfortable, 
economical, and elegant cottage home, and would be adapted to 
most situations in which one would probably be placed, 

A stall smaller and cheaper building is often needed. Some 
that have been intended for erection at sums varying from six 
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k> twelve Lundved dollai's, Kave, however, proved ia actual exe- 
cution to coat much morp I find that cnuntiy builders are 
generally veiy scppti^a] when a plan piofessing to repiewnt "> 
house constructed on 3Ui.h i acale is frfsented to them To 
avoid this in eiery ciae, I will heie gne an actual repttaentation 
of a email cott'icfe hudt trom my deaigns m two places the ust 
of which in neither mitance exceeded eleven hundied dolhrs, 




SsiiLi. Cortien— ELiyimoH ahd Puir, 

and as there was nothing peeuliai'ly favorable in the circuin- 
stanees of erection, hut on the contrary, material and labor were 
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both very tigh, tha-o is eveiy reason to believe that in maisy 
situations the hoi;se could be built for even less. 

It is built of wood, covered vritb perpendieular plank and 
battens, and tke Jnteiior lined with brick, thus making a warm 
and comfoitable building. 

Its external appearance is pleasing and picturesque. The 
walls are low, the roof steep and projecting in such a manner as 
to afford sufEeient shade. The side of it is brought down so low 
as to fomi a covering in front over a veranda floor, making a 
protected entrance and a pleasant place for outdoor dtting and 

The accommodation is sufficient for a family of moderate aze. 
On the ground floor the space is thus distributed. 

From under the projecting eave of roof on the front is the 
entrance into a small vestibule. No. 1, containing the staircase, 
and opening on one side into a best pailor, No. 2, thii-fccn feet mx 
iachea hy fourteea fee*, exeluslve of a projecting bay-window at 
one end. This room contains a fire-place and a large closet, and 
is a pretty and cheerful apartment. 

Back of this is the hving room or dining-room, entered by 
means of an entry under the staiiB, and conveniently placed for 
access fiom the kitchen and pantry. This room is of the same 
eize as the parlor, and like it is provided with fire-place and 
large closet. The Htchen, No. 4, occupies the centre of ilia 
house and b a good-sized, well-lighted room. Back of the fire- 
place is a wash and sink-room. No. 6, contdning a boiler heated 
hy the kitchen range or cooking stove. No. 5 is a lat^ pantry 
communicaling with the kitchen and wash-room. No. 7, a 
back entry furnished with shelves and used also as a milk- 
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In one instance, tie cottage built after this dcsiga had the 
distribution of the domestic offices somewhat changed. The 
kitchen fire-place was put aga,iiiat the pantiy partition, No. 5, 
and that apai'tment made the wash-room, the latter occupying 
the place maiied on the plan, "So. 6. This change involved no 
vai'iation in the expense, and either arrangement might with 
perfect propriety be adopted as seemed best. 

Underneath the whole is a good, airy, well-lighted cellar, 
seven feet high in the clear, and entered by a flight of stairs 
under those shown ott the plan. 

The rooms on this floor are nine feet six inches high ; in one 
of the hoiises they are finished mth tempered walls, in the other 
are prettily papei'od in imitation wood, and the doors and other 
wood-work stained and polished to mateh. The flpor of the 
veranda in the latter is made of hexagonal blocks of yellow pine 
nicely fitted in, and produdng a pretty effect. This, where mill- 
power is at hand, would be but of tiTfling cost, and would assist 
in imparting character to the building. 

The sleeping-rooms are contwned in the floor above, and as 
the partitions are the same as those below, a separate plan has 
not been thought necessary. 

The stfflTcase lands over the entry, No. 1, and a small bulk- 
head is taken out of the front chamber to form the entrance to 
that in the rear- over the dining-room. Each of these rooms 
has a lai^e doset, and can be warraod by a small stove if 
neeesBary. The space over the kitchen allows of one large 
chamber and a smaEer inner room over the wash-room. The 
roof dipping down over the part bebw, containing Nos, 5 and 7, 
the space above is only avtulable for lai'ge, low dosets, one of 
which is reached from the sleeping-room over the dining-room, 
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an^ there is also one to each of the rooms over the kitchen and 
wash-room. 

This arrangement affords in all one small and three large bed- 
rooms, and a large doset on each aide of the upper landing of 
the starcase over tte entry, No. 1, The roof is made double, 
that is, a space is left betwen the rafters and the latidng on 
which the ceiling is plastered. By thb means no heat is (rans- 
mitted fi'om the roof, and the temperatiu'e of tlie sleeping-rooms 
is easily maintained as cool as that of the rooms below. 

The useful articles of furniture required for this little cottage, 
if simply and strongly made, would, in their places, be sure to 
look well. The pai'lor might have a pretty carpet of small and 
cheerful pattern, and a small book-ease, hanging hook-shelves, or 
cabinet, made of oak, maple, or brick, or even common pine 
stained or painted ; these, with chairs of simple form, a centre 
folding-table, a few cut flowers in the summer, and dried grasses 
in the winter, in a rustic stand or in vases over the mantel, a 
settee covered with chintz, and curtains of material and pattern 
to match, would be all that wonid be needed to decorate and 
ftirnish the loom The kitchen, with i cleanly kept white wood 
dresser opposite the fireplace, (a will unobstmcted by doors is 
left for its reception), with a wooden mantel supported over the 
chimney opMimg by wooden or iion brackets, with a rack for 
pla(«s, and i 'ihelf or two, would, with the never failing Yankee 
clock, be sufficiently and inexpensively complete. To these (with 
the chairs and tables that are matters of course), might be 
added a folding settee ironing-table. This is made so as to be 
used as a settee with a high back, or a"! an ironing table, and 
t^ng but little room and costing but from four to six dollars, 
IS well adapted to a o^ltnge kitchen. The top, forming when 
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ot in use tlie back of the seat, turns upon wooden pegs iiisertod 
1 the avm-chair-like ends of the settle ; when, sliut down for 




u a b ai'd, two other pegs are dropped into holes 

nai t] ju wse, securing it in its place, and making a 

firm tnd ste dy table. The seat itself is made to lift up, and is 
n oa d a li bo jm, back, and ends, so as fo form a . locker 
or chest, useful for clothes and a variety of purposes. Made of 
common pine and left unptunted, this simple piece of furniture 
could be procured from any handy carpenter, or can be found 
for sale in New Yovli. 

The general form and appearance of the building is in execu- 
tion pleasingly simple and modest. In one ca^e the hipped roof 
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Las been changed for the ordinary gable, but flie effect is not 
neai'Iy so satisfactory, the sloping back Ene of the hip keeping 
the building down, and giving a more pyrainidioal and artistic 
outhne to the general map. 

The dipping eaves of tlie front forming the voi'anda are sup- 
ported in one biiUding by rustic posts, formed by cypress trunks 
with the baik retained, and in the other they ai'e made of studs 
put cross-wise, four togethei', and the edges chamfered with a 
moulding breaking round top and foot toform cap and base, and 
strengthened and enriched by cut braclcefa. Of the two I prefer 
the rustic treatment as more in. barmony with the character of 
the design. 

The verge framing under tbe hipped roofe is of heavy plank 
cut out to the proper outline and chamfered. The drops are 
moulded, and so is likewise the ridge pin or pinnacle. The doi'- 
mer window on the front has its gable enriched by a simple cut 
and chamfered bage-board, the sashes being made to awing 
open from within. These sashes are frequently fastened in a 
very imperfect and unhandy manner ; the stiles being narrow, 
and in so small a window no room being left for a standing mul- 
hon against which to bolt them, the fastening, whatever it may 
be, has but slight hold, and requires to be very strongly and 
thoroughly made. 

I have given a repr^entation of an ingenious and effective 
festening adapted to such a window, and also to blinds, for which 
latter purpose it is piincipally sold, but with thumb bolts above 
and below is admirably adapted to such a small dormer window 



This is made in iron, brass, plate, or bronze, and is simple and 
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effective and like ill tlie other ironmongery I have c 
describe, is kept for sale by Baldwin & M-my of New York. 

^fpllM^ H|i|Ul||[|M| 



k\ 1 ^ 1 i4l 

The eclorttit su K a attage should lo tiited would depend 
upon ifa titUdticn and the remirks mide m the former portion 
of this chaptei in refi-rence to the larger example given of a 
cottage house would apply oqually wi>ll to this 

Thia building would look well m stone nhere that niaf«rial is 
plentiful and cheap, hnt the bay window would require to be 
made heavier to be in keeping, though not necessarily con- 
structed of stone, as a character could easily be imparted which 
would render the cheaper and more easily worked material in 
harmony with the rougk rubble walls. Or tlie window might 
project aa a simple parallelogram, the sides not being truncated 
to form a half octagon, in which case, particularly if windows 
were dispensed with in its aides, and an opening only left in 
front, it could readily be built of the same material as the rest 
of the house, and n juld look bold and sturdily honest. 

A small garden patch in front, an inclosed yard in the roar, 
screened by light trellis work, garnished and rendered still more 
impervious by flowering creepers, a neatly kept gravel approach, 
a ample fence and una^uming gate, would be all in the way of 
adjunct necessary to complete the rural, comfortable character of 
this cottage home. Cheaply and dm'aLly built, easily kept in 
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repair without, and snug aad comfortable within, unpretending, 
and yet not without a modest beauty of its own, such should he 
the sm^ homestead of the honest mechanic or sniall fatmei'. 

An even smaller and less extensive cottage could be described, 
but the cheaper building ia one that to doit justice requires study 
on the spot aud loith the builder, or a pretty plan wuuld be 
found to coat a pretty pi-ice. And for this reason very few 
houses are executed from books or prmted desciiptjons exactly 
as there detailed. Changes, that to the eye and reason of the 
amateur appear quite unimportant, and entailing no extra cost, 
are dedded on and introduced ; then he finds that somehow 
when he begins these changes, the parts don't fit, don't dovetail 
in so nicely as they do in the professionally studied plan. One 
change involves another, and with a semblance of the model, a 
house is finished ostensibly like it, .and complained of because 
costing perhaps half as much again as the example that it was 
intended to follow. So especially is this the danger in a small 
house, where every fi'action of expenditure has been closely and 
thoughtfully studied, and in the design for which so nicely has 
every part been weighed, and so cunningly has every contrivance 
been brought to bear upon it that could possibly be taken advan- 
t^e of to reduce the cost of its embodiment, that any deviation 
made will inevitably jeopardize the whole, and ental unforeseen 
and incalculably expensive extras. 

Comfortable, effective, and earefiilly designed cottages have 
been built for even five hundied dollai's ; and yet it is ti'ue that 
many architects could multiply instances whei'e a design espe- 
cially made for a certain situation and to meet pai'tioular wants, 
and which had there been executed for the small sum named, 
in olher places whei-e the attempt had been made to copy the 
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same building, tke cost frequentiy liad beea nearly double. 
Tliia can only bo explained by reference to lie temptation fo 
introduce change, wbich, seemingly trifling and unattended with 
increased expense in themselves, iioverthelesa result in 3. very per- 
ceptible swelling of tte biulder's account of cost. 

A small cottage comprising three rooms 011 ground floor, with 
a cellar underneatk and a baci lean-to, contsunbg a sink and 
wash room, the plan of the form of an L, and the roof extended 
down over one side in a somewhat similar manner to ihe last 
desinni, has been executed under my direction for foin hundi'ed 
and sixty dollars. The rooms are of good size, and the building 
id well and substantially built This of course could be done 
again and again ; but as the sum mentioned would have to be 
so carefully subdivided through every item of material and labor, 
I have not thought it beat to give an example, for fear it might 
mislead. If any one needs such a house, the plans can be fur- 
nished to them modified by the statement made of circumstances 
that might influence the design, 

Before concluding this chapter, I would say a word or two 
upon the common practice of placing unsightly buildings around 
cottage homes. Outhouses are necessary of course, and must 
be provided, but they need not be so prominently introduced to 
the notice of every passer-by. A neatiy inclospd yard in the 
rear, containing every out-door office necessary to comfort, wood- 
shed, well, piggery, and the like, with space enoiigh left in the 
centre for a gi'een sward to dry clothes, would really cost less, 
because the sides, or back, or roof of one building could be made 
available to another ; space of course would be saved, and a 
more healthy and far more agreeable result be obtained. 

Not only however are those things which ought to be kept in 
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the background thrust, unsheltered hy tree or fcnce, frequently 
into the very centre of the small cottage lot, but they ai'e con- 
stantly seen so tricked up witli some kind of iantastic carpentry 
as to ch^enge observation in the most peremptoiy manner. 
Wo will put them back, if you please ; and in so doing, gdn a 
prettier patdi for sweot-smelling flowers, and more ample room 
for a httle Sawn or naeful gai'den. 

What a healthy, reftniog, useful thing might be a cottage 
garden ; and how sad it is to see the many ostentatious and vulgar 
looking httle boxes that have usurped the place of the home, 
80 many barren, weed-tringed wastes that have stolen away from 
some village or subui'b its brightest ornament — the neatly kept 
garden. What stores of simple pleasures a little lot of fitly feet 
square might accumulate ; what cheejful occupation, useful, 
pm'est teachings, might it afford. The busy man morning or 
evening might find half an hour's toil a real recreation, aye, and 
a profitable investment therein ; the children be early taught that 
most refining and heavenly of all tastes, a love for flowers, and 
learn lessons of order and diligence prettiiy and pleasantly fi'om 
the operations and loved cares of the flower garden. I cannot 
do better than conclude with a quotation from the heart-speak- 
ing hook that has before enriched the opening pages of this 



" But another common instance of the good efleot of gaj'den- 
ing may be mentioned ; it naturally inclines one to he open- 
handed. The boanljful returns which are hestowed, year after 
year, upon our feeble labors, shame as into liberality. Among 
all the misere who have lived on earth, probably few hate been 
gardeneiB. Some cross-grained churl may set out, perhaps, with 
a determination to be niggardly with the fruits and flowers of 
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his portion ; but gradually his feeling soften, his views change, 
aud before he has boused the fruits of many summers, he sees 
that these good things are but the free gifts of Providence to 
himself, and he learns at last that it is a pleasure as well as a 
duty to give. This bead of cabbage shall bo sent to a poor 
neighbor ; that basket of refre«liing fiiiit is reserved for the 
sick ; he has pretty nosegays for his female friends ; be has 
apples or peaches for little people ; nay, perhaps in the couise 
of yeai's, be at lengtb achieves the highest act of generosity — he 
bestows on some friendly rival a portion of his rarest seed, a 
shoot from his most precious root ! Such deeds are done by 
gardeners." 
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CHAPTER Xll. 



MEANS OS ARTIFICIALLY WAUHING HOT-WATER APPARATUS ■ 



Onb of the very first things to be tlioug'ht of — before com- 
mencing even the foundations of a house, is, — what means shdl 
be used to wann it ? In an eaily chapter, I devoted as much 
space as could he spared to the subject of ventilation, and thei'ein 
incidentally alluded to the most reliable methods of obtaining 
artificial heat. 

The importence of a timely consideration of this firat element 
of comfort in a rural home 'will appear when it is stated that any 
system to be thoroughly efficacious should be commenced in 
and with the foundation walls. The flues, au'-ducts, calorific 
chambers, should and must be embraced in the arrangements 
of the plan, and if not, not only will a great expense be incm'red 
by making provision for them at a later day, but the working of 
the apparatus will pj'obably be not nearly so saljsfewtory. 

Generally speaking, the house and all its parts are determined 
on and the building' commenced without any definite idea as to 
how the temperature in winter is to be moderated, the owner 
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trusting to some one of the tliousand furnaces, or hot-air stoves, 
or other hcalth.-destroying macliiiiea advertised to supply the 
meaus required. Tet, whatever the apparatus adopted may be, 
if its parts were incorporated into the huildhig &om tlie firet, and 
reference ma^Je to its worldiig in the laying of every floor, or tie 
placing of every flue, a house more easily wiimed and more 
economically contrived might iindoubtedly be obtained 

The importance of recognising some system of ventilation in 
connection with the means of obtaining artificial beat must be 
apparent to all. And yet, in not one instance m a hnndied is 
tliia necessity ever met. In the smallest cottige epdiv a" in 
the costliest public buildiiig, an adequate and LonsjiitHnl ventila- 
tion should be an'anged, and whether the rooms be warmed by 
air-tight stove, open fire-place, or the most exquisitely contrived 
Seating apparatus, it can be secured by the very same means by 
which the artificial warmth is imparted. 

This piittciple must, in fact, be made tbe basis of all the 
svituns of » ventilation. Doors and windows are pleasant 
^^l\lharles at such seasons as they can be used, without causing 
inconvenient iliaughls — chimney caps of this or that patented 
hhipa assist sometimes under certain conditions of the wind — 
but the only constantly acting and reliable metbod of purifying 
tbe iur of a room, drawing off its fold gases, and introducing a 
flow of fresh and pure oxygen, is obtained by the heat that raises 
its temperature. 

This can be done m various ways. In the simple cottage 
where a stove is used, an air chamber of sheet iron in the chim- 
ney back through which the stovfr-pipe may pass, and provided 
with a register to bo increased in opening at pleasure, will effect 
this thoroughly, as will also the sunoundiiig of the stove with an 
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outer case or cylinder, the openings at Uie bottom of which will 
draw off the foul air within the room, In eswh of these methods, 
the chimney valve so often alluded to at the top of the room is 
iudispensahle. 

Other methods of wanning will admit of the application of 
different apparatus for ventilating, but the recognized principle 
of them all is the same, viz., the imparting; motion to the air by 
rarefaction, which, properly applied will draw off fie impurities, 
and afford a vacuum into which the pure air from the hotrair 
chest in wintei-, or from outside the building ia summer, may 

This would seem very simple, and the necessity for the pro- 
wsion of such an apparatus apparent; and yet, one house is 
built after another, its basement filled up with a huge ftimace, 
and its fui'niture blistered with the blasts of heated, vitialed sk 
that its pipes throw up, and no improved means are ever resorted 
to f Itai gheat dh Itl tth m tim 
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modifying circumstances pei'ltaps) of one of our ubw dtiai, the 
prevailing impression of the mihealthiness already of our lately 
populated manufacturing towns, call aloud to the medical pro- 
fession to look (he growing evils of hygienic neglect full in (he 
face, aid if they require a plenary and decided remedy, however 
costly, it will not he long in heing found, 

" It might not be out of place, were it of any probable utihty, 
to inqnite into the causes of this want of advance generally in 
an art so universally admitted, in langu^e, to be important. 
We scarcely ever I'ead the desciiption of a new assembly room, 
or theatre; or hospital, or penitenlaaiy, m which we do not find 
laudatory and congratulatory notices of tie excellent provision 
for ventilation. This provision, of course, in ninety-nine eases 
out of a hundred, is nothing more than some small holes left in 
the ceiUng, the ineffidency of which has been notorious for a 
hundred, years. Still, such a general recognition is sufficient to 
prove a general necessity, 

" Our ineffidency cannot be fjom want of acquaintance with 
what has been done in other countries more advanced in the ai't 
of livuig, since the, books detaihng the necessities and the modes 
of meeting them, In the most authoritative manner of investiga- 
tion, are known to every sdentifie inquirer, and are to be found 
jrt every considerable hbraiy. We must rather ascribe our 
backwardness to the same general causes which have 'kept archi- 
tecture, both as a useful and an oi-namental art, at so !ow an 
ebb throughout our country. One of these is, that for the 
moderate capital we have to devote to such prnposes, wo have an 
undue deshe, a morbid ambition to produce more of splendor 
and show, than is compatible with permanence, completeness of 
interior aiTangement, or regard to hygienic considerations. Any- 
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thing out of sigb.t, like tho dG«p and enduinng ooECrete foimda- 
tJon, the invei'ted arches of support, designed to meet the possi- 
ble failures of succeeding eenturiee, or the concealed arrangemente 
needftil for a thorough and universal ventilation, which must 
commence almost at the comer stone and be kept in eonfimious 
design until the last finish, would be struck out, in a vast 
majority of instances, from the architect's specification, (if he 
dared to suggest them) as an expense which might be saved 
without being felt. On the other hand, the dome, the spire, the 
columnp, the pilasters and becomes, some of which, as mere orna- 
mental appendages, could be added at any lime, now, or a 
century hence, when funds might be more abundant, or never, 
would be adhered io as essentials, as indispensable. 

"Despite tic science and mature experience of a thousand 
European attempts fully and exactly detailed in the unmistakable 
language of desoriplion and pictorial representation, our building 
committees would, assuredly, after making their peraonal 
enquiries among the hundred interested patentees or dealers in 
new furnaces, cliimney-tops, revolving tum-caps, and the like, 
conclude that, amongst so many practical men, promising in 
tbeir advertisements and drculars so many cheap and effectual 
methods of doing that which the Old World artists consider so 
difficult and expensive, some ready measuj'cs would turn up, 
when their pai-t of the duty was finished. 

" The most costly edifice in the Northern States, juat finished 
with etei'nal gi'anite, on foundations based in the ocean, at a cost 
of a milhon of dollMS, is an illustration, an abundance more of ' 
which could be easily adduced were not the task an invidioiKt 
one. Proposals for heating and ventilating wei-e advertised for' 
after tiie building wiis finished," 
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Presently lie goes oa to say ; 

" Our present demand for internal ventilation as a domestic 
neceaaity, has also been atrongiy infiuenced by the change in the 
modes of heating within a few years. The roaring fire-place, 
biiilt with an open-mouthed immensity of voradty, as if the 
struggle were in getting rid of the primeval forest, has been 
replaced by farnacea, stoves, air-tighta, of all fonns and shapes 
which caprice or ingenuity has invented. The sweeping flood 
of aJT which carried with it in its course the most libei-al 
indraughts of the pure breath of heaven, compensating for tlie 
abduction so largely of the warmed air itself by the radiated 
caloric of the blazing pile, has been dammed up, and that almost 
entirely. The re-respired, roasted, iil-conditioned air of the 
dwelhngs even of the rich, is the result of a parsimonious 
economy which strangely and absurdly exists as to this, in a 
thousand instauces, where comfort and luxuiy make no other 
sacrifices to saving. Fuel saving is one of the cardinal virtues 
in the housekeeper's creed, while provision saving, or pure water 
economy, would be scouted as the height of meanness or uncalled 
for self-deniaL" 

Dr. Bell has himself matured a system of warming and venti- 
laling the buildings committed to his charge, so perfect in its 
working, and so triumphantly demonstrative in its results of the 
advantage to be gained by attention to these sister sciences, that 
his opinions and directions have enforced weight which they 
could independently, however, have had from their philosophical 
lucidity, and the zeal and honest heartiness with which they are 
given in the little work containing the addre^ from which the 
above have been quoted.* 

* " The Practical Methods of Venlilolmg Buiklings, being Ihe Annual 
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In private houses where otlier heat than that obtiuaed from 
stove or fire-place is necessary, the means usnaMy adopted is, to 
have eonstnicted in the cellar either a hot-^r furnace, a steam, 
or a hot-wat«r apparatus, Of the fiiist there are sevei'al kinds in 
use, and the ohjection to nearly all of them is, that they vitjate 
the air whose temperature they raise. This objection can only 
be moderated by increasing the radiating surface aj^ainst which 
the .■ur is brought in eontaot ; and in selecting a hot-air furnace, 
the principle that should govern a choice would be this. But 
loss of heat is thought by furnace makers so serious an evil that 
the attempt generally has been, not how large an area of mode- 
rately-heated metal they can present to tte passage of the air 
for its absorption of caloiic, but how intensely they can heat an 
iron pot without packing, against which tlie air may scorch and 
bum, and be shot into the room above, red-hot and slafling, on 
the prindple, in fact, of " making a littie go a gi'eat way." 
" The coal-pan or pot of a furnace should be broad and shallow, 
not deep and narrow, experience and sdentific test having shown 
that the heat is obtsuned more healthfully, more regulai'ly, and 
with increased economy from the former. The radiator should 
be large, and the more the air is twisted and drawn within and 
around its coils, the mora easily ivill its temperature be raised. 
Th dii be a d dr w n p de- 
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devation, if possible, or at all events, from siicli a point where it 
J3 not contaminated by contiguity to cesspool oi' drain, for, if 
there be any aromaticaUy offensive or unhealthy paitidea held 
in suspension in the air, then their existence and effects will be 
rendered very palpable after it has been heated. 

The waste or smoke-pipe should be made a means of ventila- 
tion by ruiuuHg within a shaft communicating with the rooms, 
and, in addition to this, the fonl air from all or any of thsm may 
be gathered into one duct and burnt in the furnace itself by 
making the duct connect with ifs mouth, and no cthei means of 
feeding the fire beiog provided, its combustion will driw off the 
vitiated gases that are presented to it, in letura restf iing pure 
and freshly- wai'med air— like a great lung, the iiteiies will be 
fed and emptied, and the body be kejt hpilthy, and its tern's 
filled with life-giving fluid. Thrao remarks will equally apply to 
all systems of wai'ming. 

Warming by means of dreulaling hot water throughout the 
building, though pleasant and mild, is not very efficacious or 
reliable,, and is costly. The difficulties are in keeping the fluid 
at a temperature, that, without throwing off steam (thereby 
risking an explosion), shall be sufficient to radiate enough heat 
within the i^ooms ; and in concentrating the mechanism in sudi 
a manner as to avoid the necessity of any great length of pipe. 
Where that is unavoidable, the water has become so cooled before 
it reaches the extremities of the pipes that its radiating power 
is too weak to be of any use. In the many instances where this 
system qf drculating water has been tiied as b, means of im- 
pai-ting heat, after a tedious endurance of disasters and failures, 
the plan has generally been abandoned. Still, in a small honse, 
and where only an ausiliaiy increase of temperature is required. 
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witli a boiler and pipes of large size, this mode of obtaining beat 
migbt be trusted to, particulai'ly as the air is soft and pleasantly 
warmed thereby. 

The circulation of pipes charged with steam in and about the 
rooms of a dwelling is a more reliable method. "Where great 
heat is needed, as in a fordng-hoiBe, a iarge and lofty liall, the 
doors of which are frequently opened, and for manufactories and 
public buildings, this agent can advantageously be used. It 
requires au'e, bowever, in its management, and aeeras difficult 
witii the present apparatus in use to control a small supply. 
This mode has but little favor with house-keepers. I will 
therefore pass on to heating by means of air warmed by hot 
water. 

THs is the most perfect of all the systems now in use, and 
cannot fitil to become Mniyersal when ifa application and advan- 
ti^es ai'e thoroughly known. Its principle is this i A boiler 
fed with a supply of fuel smaller pei- diem than is needed by an 
ordinary kitchen range, keeps at a proper temperature a certiun 
quantity of water which, ciwulated through many hundred feet 
of pipe contained in a metal chest, retnms to the boiler to 
be again and. again passed on, its waste compensated by a 
supply from a self-acting cistern in connection with the boiler ; 
this (astern so placed as to be itself kept at a moderate tempera- 
ture, so that its water when the evaporation of that within ihe 
boiler requires replenishing may not too suddenly cool it down 
and retard the action. To still fai-tber ensure ihe regularity of 
its working, (as dependent on uniform temperature,) the 
appai'atus is furnished with two boilers, one within the other, 
the cireulalang pipes being freshly fed &om the one, and dis- 
cliarging into the other in such a maimer as that by the lime 
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the supply ia again returned to the boiler, tlie quantity previously 
diachai^ed has become so restoted in tempeyature as to be ready 
to take its place. 

These pipes, all packed into a metal chest, with apacaa 
between, and each estreiaity firmly attached into a distributing 
bos at one end, and a union box at the other, for the supply and 
return of the heated water, radiate and give out heat to the air 
wiUiin tke cheat or far diamber. This chamber is fed with cold 
air from outside Uie building, which circulating all around tlie 
heated surfaces of the pipes, is conducted up a wide shaft into 
. the chambers to be wanned. The advantages of this method 
are great. They ai'e, fii-at, equable temperature and purity of the 
air ; freedom from trouble or expense in attending, for the fire 
once lighted, the boiler feeds it?elf, and the cislera may be sup- 
plied from the roof, whilst the consumption of fuel is very small ; 
softness and elasticity in the warmed air, by which even highly 
polished furniture is never cracked or injured as by ordinary totr 
air fvu'naces. And last, and this the most important, admission 
of ^r, moderately, but always suffioientjy wanned, which is 
undeprived of even the minutest atom of its vitaUty, and is cir- 
culated through the room as fresh and as invigorating in its 
oxygen as it can be found in the open ah. The expense of this 
admirable heating apparatus is not greater than that of any 
aatis/actory machine in vogue, and its action is certain. Tn 
selecting one, a lai^o size should be chosen, as the advantage of 
a large flow of moderately-warmed mr over a condensed draught 
of atmosphere highly rabe 1 ' temperatu e is ve y gi'eat. The 
registers or openings to the roo na aho Id tJso be large, at 
least twice or even fon tmes th irea uilly se;n, The mild 
genial broeze flowing t h uj ^ 1 opening is truly 
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lieiltliy dud luMinous tlian the fieiy 
In a loom '.ixtcen by twenty, 
and tn tlye teet high, the size of 
the wiimrag legistpr should 
not be loss than eighteen by 
thirty SIX inches , thia is larger 
I know than what a furnace 
min would put up, but if you 
will be adyisfd ly me, dew 
readers, 30U will choose the 
hbei i\ irea I have given or 

1 1 ippii itus i*? tor sale in 
Ai,w ii-rk, -aid is called 
" Janes's Patent Hot Water 
ipjmraitiSjfm Wmmm^and 

I latter object 11 secuced 

I lownwaid shaft from all 

i una into which hot-MC is 

lui^d, letduig into a duet 

1 la driwn up into the 

1, ilue, and by means of 

1 1 Ltun of heit fiom the 

metil waste 01 sraokt, pipe is 

conducted up the shift and 

disLhirged at its opening. 

L i Ihis 13 both simple and effec- 

^*^ tne and gteitlyaildi to the 

] ni tiiil value of the apparatus. 
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A representation is ^veii, both in elovatioa and plan. 
The varioiM parts of the appai'atus may be understood by 
reference to the letters thereon and to the accompanying descrip- 

Af hoiler. £, furnace door. 0, ash-pit D, flow pipe fi'ora 
holier. S!, return pipe to inside boiler (not shown), ff, Return 
pipe to outside boiler from union hox, /. Cf, connecting pipe 
between outside and inside hoilers, M, distributing box. /, 
union bos. -ff", K, gang-ends. L, supply eistem. M, M, cold 
air duct, iV, hot air duct. 0, smoke pipe. P, damper rod. 
Q, wall of honso or partiiJoQ. B, R, wall of hot chamber. 
S, S, air pipe. T, gauge cock. 

This will sutfice to make this desirable method of warming a 
house intelligible. It has been in use several yeai's in the cities 
and in country houses in various parts of the States, and has 
neverfailed, as I have been assured, in giving satisfaction. As 
a healthy, manageable, and economic appai'atus, it has veiy 
great merit, and is rapidly superseding all other modes of wann- 
ing where its exeellenc es a e at all kn v,u 

There are a tew genera! duections that miy ad antageously 
be offered as appl able t ill wa nung ipj i tns 

The cold air to « ( ply the Otms when 1 eated should be 
drawn from outs ie the b Ihng (a. beto c tated ) and in such 
a pipe or duct as can readily be p eserved a r tight so that none 
of the impure air n tte cellar can become eomn ngled with it , 
the furnace should lead at once uto t! e e&cape r smoke-flue, 
as where a long honzontal j j e has to be reported to, to connect 
therewith, loss of p:>WCT, loss of heat, anl a ^t1ted air within 
tlie cellar, and possibly up«did e=fipe mlo the house, are the 
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The hot aii'-couductiDg pipes ^ho^t]d be large, 
and should increase in diamefcr as they increase in Jongth ; 
they should i£ possible be so arranged as that when cut off 
fi'om any one room the valve may be shut c^uite closely to the 
furnace, to ensure which a crank and wire might be attached, 
leading into the room and closing a flap or valve in the pipe at 
the point where it leaJs immediately to the chamber. 

I have before alluded to the inoreaaed size of the rpgisters 
within the room — if the air could be bioken up into several ducts 
before dischai^ng itself, the effect would be sWli more desirable. 

The cornice of all ornamental rooms could contaia a tube, the 
two ends of which would open into the ventilating shaft so often 
described, this tube furnished with openings here and there in 
area a little more in all than that of the shaft, and the cornice 
perforated in such a manner as veiy many ornamental designs 
permit, would secure a perfect and even ventilation of the apartr 
ment A valve in sight could not then be necessaiy, but should 
be made within a box where the two ends of the tube could be 
inserted, and then communicate with the discharging shaft. By 
this means all risk of downward cuiTcnt would be removed. I 
would here say that Janes, Beebe & Go., the inventors and 
mamifacturcra of the waj'ming apparatus that bears the name of 
the first in the firm, .and which 1 have described, have made 
ventilation on the principles above detailed their especial study ; 
those building would find it greatly to their advantage to intrust 
so important a means of comfort in a home to their skill and 
control. 



The proper an'angement of water 
should recei\-u notice here, i» certaiDJy a homo 
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peifpLt nor curafortablp wittout tliPU adequate provision. In 
Buch pirts of the countn wbeie water la easily obtained at a 
supiTior elevation or la forotd up hy i ram, the most perfect 
airmgementa (.an eisilj te suggested lut where neither of 
these advant'Jges ein ho enjoved, ■md a pump and manual 
labor 01 d i Tin ci'itern in tl e i oof are all that can be relied upon, 
considerahle jngenuityis required to make the free use of the 
pure element attainable witt ease and economy. 

A bathiag-room to he really useful— useful, too, every morn- 
ing and evening, (as it shoidd he,) must bo on the chamber floor, 
hence ils supply ia difficult and troublesome where the water haa 
to he raised or carried. A lai^e astern in the roof is not dways 
desii'ahle, and as a constantly filled reservoir is scarcely ever so. 
Wai'm water heated to boiling point is only needed in veiy 
small quantity for bathing purposes and is not difficult to r»se, 
hut a supply of cold sufficient to reduce to the temperature 
necessary for bathing requires some other means than the simple 
hydi'ostatic principle that will force tie healed water fix)m the 
boiler below. 

Perhaps the simptest is to have a small cistern above the 
hathing-room supplied by a force pump from helow. This is 
easily done, the only objection being the manual labor required 
to fill it. Various contrivances have been made to obviate this 
difGcuIty ; one house that I know of has a windmill which worka 
a small pump that supplies the chamber floor, and as in thirty 
minutes a supply equal to the consumption of forty-eight hours 
can. by this means be obtained, the use of this capricious foi'Ce 
is really not so liable to objection as might at firet sight appear. 
Another method I have seen has been by the turning of a small 
water-wheel sunk to the level of the spring which supplies the 
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well; this has power enougK to work a small force-pump whicli 
draws off the ovei'llow ioto a cistern or reservoir dug by thi- siile 
of tlie well and conveys it up info a dstern as befoie In anothi i 
instance, the stable has been made a mpans of obtarmng the 
Bficcsaaiy motive power, a horse being used to turn a ti tad 
wheel attached to the floor of Lis stall, and which tommumcatmt; 
with a pump and cistern aa the other contni'aice'', has insweipl 
the purpose. 

But perliapa the handiest and easiest way is to have in the 
scullery or sink-i^oom one of Streeimr's Double-Action Pumps, 
the action of wMch is so easy, and tlio stream so continuous and 
so readily forced to even a very considerable elevation, that no 
domestic could reasonably object to the ten minutes' labor every 
day necessary to keep the cistern full. Tliis pump is both a lift 
and a force-pump, and is double-action ed, that is, produces its 
stream at both an upward and a downward stroke, is thus more 
steadily and easily worked, and has a leverage so powerful that 
s. child's arm could use one of the largest size made for domestic 
purposes. One pump would thus suf&ce for all wants ; it could 
be made to connect with the well and with tJie rain water cis- 
tei'n, and also with the boiler ; could conduct to and from the 
upper cistern and the bathing-rooms, and by shutting off the 
taps of pipes not required could be worked as an ordinary lift- 
pump for domealic uaea, or be converted by opening them again 
and shutting off the spout into a forcing-pump, with ease and 
dispatch. A flexible hose could, if thought desirable, be pro- 
vided, which might be attached and lead up to the dstem when 
required, thus obviating the necessity for permanently fixed 
plumbers' work, saving expense, removing danger from frost, 
■, affording a valuable aid in case of fire. 
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These hJEts may suffice to ahow that the luxuiy of daily use 
of pure water is attainable at moderate cost even in the country 
where Croton pipes do not liberally lead the fluid over the 
dwelling. 

It is necessary that the bathing-voom be effectually ventilated 
— still more necessaiily tJie water-closets. These latter may be 
most thoroughly kept free from impm'e air by having an air- 
duct leading from hdow the, seat into flie dischai'ging ventilating 
shaft. By this means the draught is downwards and through 
the appai'atus — henco no unpleasant air can rise from the soil- 
pipe, and all impurity is drawn away. This plan has been 
adopted with entire success in the McLean Asylum, 

Bathing-rooma require ventilating apertures near the ceiling, 
as the air being heated would lise, but they must also have 
means of supply of pure air into the lower part of the room to 
produce a circulation. 

Such simple means as those detailed in this and in the 
previous chapter on ventilation, will be found to render warm 
and sweet the intci'ior of a rural home. It ia hoped that the 
inattention that haa allowed amateurs and professional men too 
long to leave these important qualities to the hands of this mid 
that advertising quack is passing away, and that the houses of 
the next half century will show that Americfins aj's not unmind- 
ful of the almost peculiar purity and elastici^ of the atmosphere 
that circles their country homes, and that its admission will be 
courted and welcomed, and its purity preserved intact, instead 
of shutting it out and charring and poisoning it aa now. 

In conclusion, I would simply call roy readers' attention 
to a novel method of wanning and lighting a room by the &e- 
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grate, which haa heen carried out in England. The grate is s( 
into a reflecting speculum, of polished metal, aiid the light, fi'oi 
the combustion of the coal refracted into the room. 




One of great elegance of design is here shown, and may sei've 
to pve my readers some idea of the appearance aueh a " reflecting 
grate" woidd have. At present, I am not aware of its being 
manufactured in this country ; hut if the demand were made, 
there is spirit ■ enough among iron-workers to supply the new 
want. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

BOMMER PUEKITUHK CANB-WORK- 

A HOME ill the country requires furniture in its way more 
difficult to select than to choose between this and that costly 
article, offered by Baudouine or othei's, for town use. It is doubt- 
ful whether, as yet, the true ideal has been neai'ly reached in 
country furniture. The painted wai'o, that finds favor with many, 
has some grave objecl^ons to its universal use, in the great tempt- 
ation with which its makers are assailed to lavish, gilding and 
decoration, and which has rendered, in too many instances, this 
style of furniture gaudy and bizarre. The true way to treat 
such furniture seems to be, not in imitation of rosewood, buhl, 
or inlaid work, nor by gilding or bronzing ; but by giving the set 
a quiet, smooth tint, with the pai'ts picked out in flat, carefully 
contrasted «■ harmonized lines of other colors ; here and there 
medallions may be advantageously introduced, and the pro- 
jecting knobs, scroll-work, feet, etc., may be enriched with more 
elaborately-finished decoration, in which, however, an effect more 
truly in unison with good tasta may be secured by carefully 
avoiding all shading, or, as it is technically called, " relief." 

As articles made and finished in tl 
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cally afforded, and fixim their light and gay appearance are in 
very generd use, a description of rural homes would not be com- 
plete without some detailed directiona as to the selection and 
arrangement of pieces of enameled ware ; in the latter portion 
of this chaptei' I shall return to its consideration, preferring to 
dwell upon the simpler and more peeuliai' styles first. 

In most cases, cott^e furniture, of a simple kind, would look 
beat if left in the natural wood, uupainted and unadorned; its 
surface carefully rubbed down, oiled, and dead yai'nished. I 
have often seen such furniture, that has not only been very 
pleasing in appearance when new, but after standing the wear 
and tear of ten or twelve years, has looked for better at the end 
of that time than any painted ware would have done. It is, in 
fact, a recommendation to articles of furniture treated in this 
manner, that they improve in color and smoothness of surface 
with use ; and with the aid of a httle cold hnseed oil rubbed in by 
means of a flannel cloth every month or two, their gloss and tone 
of coloring become riclier every day. 

Mias Bremer makes frequent pleasant mention of the cheny 
and walnut furniture, in her " Neighbors" and her " Home," and 
evidently would, were she to write on such a subject, point 
her pen against French polish and upholsteiy for country use. 

For the hall, a settle, either of heavy wood, with cai'ved claw 
and high back, or one of the light, easy bamboo seats, the 
Bemaua dehght in presenting in such variety of form and siae ; 
a chair or two, of comfortable form, and of lightness such as may 
be carried out upon the veranda, when an extra seat is wanted ; 
Indian matting upon the floor, an iron hat and umbrella-stand, 
a bracket or two for flower-vases, a folding bractet-table against 
the wall for occasional use, a thei-mometer and a iveather-glass, 
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mth perhapa a cafciuet of dried gimsea, or other little mijaeum 
curiosities, will be all that can be needed to render that portion 
of the house home-like, characteiTstic, and conifortable. 

The library, with its book-cases framed in. recesses of the walla 
purposely left in building, the books protected with doors of 
latticed wire-woi't, and glass or curtain behind, as taste may 
surest, with, a good, large, open fire-place, and a quaint oM 
chimney-piece above, on which may stand a cloak to mai'k the 
flight of time that the books beguile ; the walla papered probably 
with a quiet oak-colored paper, the furniture (such that is heavy 
enough to require other than cane for its material) of black 
walnut, un-French-pohshed, and with a few pictures or engravings 
hung up, or in poilfolio-stands about the room, an easy chair, 
and Bome vases of cut Sowers, can readily be made as cosy a 
place ia any heaii could desire, witiout seeking furniture other 
than country handicraft can supply. 

The pai'lor, drawing-room, or whatever it may be called, will 
permit of only greater variety, not any greater splendor, in ifa 
plenishing ; little knick-knacks, if curious or beautiful, may be 
strewed here and there, and a richly-wrought mmoii'e, or cabinet, 
perhaps a gem of an inlaid table, or a glorious old " rmyenr&g^ 
dock upon the mantel, may show that the wealth is not absenj; 
that might fill the room with costly furniture, only the restrtuning 
good taste is also in equal plenty, , Lounges,'conversalJon-chiuTS, 
and ottomans may (if needed) be there, but the t^ry fingers of 
lady workers can better render them beautiful than the moat 
cunning of fashionable upholsterers. Suspended baskets for 
floweis are pretty embelhshments to a drawing-room, particula-ly 
to any recess, as for instance, that of a bay-window; jaid the 
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little " Fisher Boy," so ti-uthfully su^efitive of quiet home life, 
may deservedly find a niehe somewhere in tbe apaitmeiit. 

Some exquisitely designed specimeiM of Wedge wood- waie 
have recently found thdr w\y over here ■ two of them so truly 
beautiful, I am tempted to gi\e in tins cinnedjon iUustrations ; 
they were made froiQ the artiUes themsehes, and I have lately 
Been them at various stores m Wew Yoik. These were pur- 
chased at Collamore's, ill Broalnij and I presume there ara 
more like them. 




The heauty and delicacy of this design are very great, the 
taller one is equally elegant but of different character. 

Recesses left in building the walla, may servo as ample 
cabinets for a few choice books, some old, time-honored china, or 
other articles of vertu, valued more from association than from 
intrinsic cost, and the mirror that custom seems to demand a 
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plam for, siould be simply let into th.e wall mthout frame or 
Riding, serving only as a reflecting feco to image the olgecia of 




interest in fte room and out, making thus a home picture, not a 
gaudy show. 

If the floor be carpeted, a pattern of am ill figuies, with cheer- 
ful colois, m which griert beai'fl hat a small pioportion, (for if 
ffreen be used, red must gieatly prepoaderite fo iill it,) and in 
which tha thromatic effect la that of a mos'ue, rathec th-ai of 
any specificilly detiiled de=ign, should he chitecn A Uige 
jattera destioys the appaient aize ot the loom, ind dwiifs ill 
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other colored embeUishmeufa in the apai'tment. Careftilly shaded 
flowers, wreaths, and other vegetative decoration always apjwar 
out of place upon the floor to be trodden on : cnisljing living 
floweis under foot, even to inliale their odor, is a barbarity, but 
to tread on worsted ones, odorless, and without fofm, certainly 
seems seusele^. 

The walls, if papered, may be prettily and gaily decorated by 
using wtat is called encaustic paper. This paper is one color, 
and without any pattern, its surface exactly r^ombling the finest 
painted wall. 

It may very easily be used in sucli a manner, as at small cost 
to produce all the eSect of an arfistic fre9eo or oil painting. A 
proper tint beiug selected for the bacli-^;roucd, and tie whole 
wall covered therewith, portions of paper in another color may 
be placed upon it, rather only in simple lines, or m iai^ei- surfaces 
in accordance with some pro-arranged design By tiis means 
paneJa (using no artifice howe\ei to give shaded, and sunk or 
rfflsed surfaces thereto — a tricky abommation in great fovor with 
moat " fresoo-pmters") and compartments may be made upon 
the wall, and by using fine, thread hie lines of veiy bright color 
upon tiie edge where one color cuts upon the other, a very beau- 
tiful and truly artistic effect may be produced. In a boudoir 
or di'awing-room or in the guest chamber, mpdallions here and 
there, at the comers and in the cenfie uf iho compartments, 
containing a landscape or some floral decoration, will impart a 
rich and dressy finish to the rooms. Medallions of any prettily 
painted subjects, treated after the manner of Watteau, may be 
procured where the encaustio paper is obtained, and the colois 
matohed therewith. 

t and meat simply elegant effect is produced 
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by orfy using two colora. Mr. Pii^, the great English arelu- 
tect and colorist, has shown how pleasingly this can he done, as 
have also Owen Jones (the chromal decorator of the Crystal 
Palaco), and many who have sought to raise the character of 
internal colored decoraljon with increased economy and good 
taste. The inexpensive natm« of the materials, and the elegant 
results that may he obtained, recommend this method of covering 
the walls to all about completing their country homes ; the 
ladies might find interesting and pleasant occupation in designing 
and supervising the process, and as when done the work is very 
■ durable and the paper will bear scnibbihg. I snppose house- 
keepers will not object to making the experiment. 

The colors to be selected for the walls must depend upon the 
use, the nature of the light, size, style, and furniture of the room. 
In a dining-room, paitieularly if its walls are to be embeDishod 
with pictures in gilded fi'amos, the color may be a sage green, or 
that which goes by the name of " fallen leaf." These colors just 
so much tinted as that thdr hue shows only by contrast with a 
sheet of purely white paper. The baseboard, doors, and other 
woodwork of the room should he dark oak or black walnut, and 
just under the cornice (if there be any) and two inches from the 
woodwork should le a fine nhindlike Ime cut ut of paper of a 
pui'e and br ght j nm iry re 1 ibout one sixth of in inch in width. 
If the wood w k be raajle Ight oik or white, between the 
green and it sbould be i margin of about t ur inches wide of 
pearly green of the =ame tone as the walls but manydegrees 
lighter ; on the centre of this a Ime hne not more than tha 
eighth of an inch wide of pure red and on the edges of the light 
and darker green, a hue rather widei', say one sixth of an inch, 
of pure blue. The comers may be enriched by ^ving to the 
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lilies some curving knot or rectangular fret ; a liltle ingenuity 
and a sharp pair of scissors will produce them as fast as wanted. 

In a library, where but very "little of the wall space is left 
uneoTered by bookcases, cabinets, or pictiu'es, a veiy rich and 
quaint appearance may be given by diapering the walls in two 
or more colors. If the bookcases, etc be of dark wood, let the 
ground-work be a rich, deep blue, on this, in finest lines, work a 
net-work of brilliant red or orange in some lace-like pattern that 
a lady-fancy will easily suggest : or a cold diaper may be made 
by using blue aa before and letting the net-work or pattern 
thereon be of veiy mueh lighter tint of the same. Rosettes or 
small cut patterns placed in conformity with some set design 
upon the ground tint of (he walls will produce the same effect, 
only care must be used that they do not appear too " spotty." 

Drawing-rooms, boudoirs, etc. that require a more elaborate 
decoration need some speeifie deagn especially adapted to the 
particular room. Enough has been said, I trust, to hint how 
cheaply and with what perfect taste, a novel and elegant effect 
may be produced by the use of " encaustic" or one-colored paper. 

A materia] now iu yery general use in this countiy, the rattan 
or cane of the East Indies, affords an immense variety of articles 
of furniture, so strong, light, and inexpensive, that it seema 
peculiarly adapted to general infi'oduclion in nu'al homes. 

Its manufacture is now becoming so important aa to fumish 
employment to a very large number of persons. In the House 
of Eefuge alono, there are between three and four hundred boys 
at work upon cane seats, and at several places in Bloomingdale 
and in the suburbs of New York are a number of Germans who, 
have iu their employment at least two thousand girls occupied 
in this manufacture. 
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The Messes. Berrian, in Broadway, are the most extensive 
Inanufacturera of this ai-ticle ; they have, in fact, created the ti'ade 
and with it a name for themselves. The artides of furniture I 
have selected to illustrate the use of this sti'ong and light 
material can all he proem'sd at their warerooms, where an 
immense variety is kept. 

The wood of which the frames for the chairs, ete. are made ia 
white oalc or hickory, and is, in the first instance, selected with 
great care so that the gi'ain. may be straight. After being 
steamed to soften it, it is bent into the rec[uired forms and 
allowed to dry, so that it may not shiink or start out of shape 
after it has been made up. 

The cane itself {rattan, as it is properly called) is split, where 
it is bound on the frame-work — some pieces of furniture show the 
wood in its undivided state. As yet, the manufacturei's in this 
country have to trast to Dutch vessels to bring the rattan via 
Antwerp, Bremen, and Rotterdam, but in the increasing demand 
for it as an ai'lide of commerce, no doubt fadlities will be fonad 
for obtfflning it more directi 

The principal escellendes of cane as a material for chairs, 
Bofaa, baskets, eta, etc., are its durability, elastidty, and great 
facility of being turned and twisted into an almost endless 
vai'iety of shapes ; hence in chairs there is eveiy assistance given 
by it in obtaining fiat greatest of all luxiu-ies— an easy seat and 
a spiingy back. 

The articles gronped together in our Ulustration exhibit a sofa, 
arm-chair, rocking-chair, and foot-bench ; the sofa, fi^m the 
pointed teriranafion of its curves approaching to the Gothic 
prindple of construction, and hence suitable to a building in that 
style ; and the otber pieces, from their symmetrical and recti- 
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linear and spherical lines, adapted to an Italian or any other 
description of fin 1 b t the t (!> & tl 




Anotker style of sofa or settee is shown, which, fix)m its pecu- 
liar Chinese character, is veiy pleasing. It is made of the cane 
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in ifs solid form — in such a shape generally styled "bamboo" — 
and is originally a pattern of Chinese maniifactuve. For a hall 
or an old-fashioned and quaint-looking sitting-room it is very 
aiutable. In congi'uity with thia ia a pattern of great elegance 
and cJiaracter ; this has a piecing blending of the curved and 
angular lines, and appears to me to stow a very successful treat- 
ment of the materiaL 

Somewliat similar in design to this ia a crib or standai'd bed- 
stead for childj'en. The lightness, sweetness, and coolness of the 




article, particulai-ly adapted as it is to ventilation, must greatly 
recommend it, A voiy graceful use of the material is, seen in 
the firm and delicate braid-work that ia wrought upon some of 
the chairs and other ai-tJcles. 
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The chair shown (p. 201) is an example, the bmdwork runiuDg 
over the top and forming arma. It is veiy elegant aad light. 

The old-iashioned, heavy fire-screens, and the lighter hut 
dumsy-loolang hasket^work used as a suhstitut©, are now entirely 
Bupetseded by the articles made for the purpose in this material 

In the accompanying illustration a very pretty effect may be 
^ven by the hning, wMeh, either made of one color, or of colors 
jn stripes (their widths adjusted to the pattern work of the 
screen), embellished with embroidery worked upon the ground of 
the lining so as to come in the centre of each opening of the 
frame, will afford an opportunity for the fiugera and sliill of the 
lady decorator of the house, 

A great vaiiety of other articles are made, some of great 




strength, and for purposes requiring considerable wear and tear. 
Of these, one of the most desirable is a swing-.seat, for trees, 
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veraadas, or snmmer-houaes, an illustration of wMeh is given. 
This, from its firnmeas, elasticity, and absence of shaip coi'ueis, 
is peculiarly adapted to the pui'pose. TLere is a place for the 
feet, and the back is at such a slope as to assist in preserving the 
balance of the little pendulums that use it. 

Of light, fanciful, and ornamental things within the house, the 




infinite variety the mitPiul will [Pimit prt^Iudes i descriptior 
for the library, a paper b'jaket, lunh •jh tlip lUustr'ition show* 
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for the boudoir, or ladies' room, a work-stand (^. 203) of wWeh 
an example that may prettily be lined with rose, blue, or oraDge 
silk, is here given. 

For the di-awing-room, the ombra, or bay-window, a flower- 
stand, within which is a metal lining for holding water or wet 




These are all auhstaalial in construction, and by no means the 
fragile, easily broken articles they may look, the material though 
slender and light, being tough and very strong. 

With an open paper-basket (p. 205) of simple pattern, and of 
very convenient foi-m, I will conclude the number of illustrations 
of cane-work, I have selected. 

I have ventured to occupy the space I have done with thom 
from a thought that a cheap, durable, and satisfactory article for 
summer use could not but prove valuable to tiie dwelleis in a 
mi'al Kome. The useful, the simple, and the elegant in form 
are the most beautiful attributes of every accessory of inner 
finishing ; anything that like cane-work ministers to these, 
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dewryes more (fcait a passing glance, and tie inttoductioa of its 
description will not appear tiivial to those wLo reflect upon what 




email and inexponsno aitiilea the impress of character and good 
taste in a furnished loom, ftet[uent!y depends. I would rather 
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indeeiJ, show how a chair costing hut a doUffl- or two may be 
shaped into an elegant and graceful foiin, than elaborate a design 
for a costly Louis Quatorne seance, or an inliud tite-a-Ute. 

On a veranda, such cane lounges, settees, and chaire bemg 
hght and easily removed would be appropriate ; but of all wticles 
made for such an use none are more desirable than the webbing 
or carpet folding-seata (p. 205.) 

These are made with the seats rather of canvas, webbing, or 
Brussels carpet ; they are light, easily carried about, and pleasant 

The natural color of cace-work is a light yellow ; it is stained 
sometimes black, and sometimes left parti-colored, producing a 
pretty effect. 



Iron is made into a great variety of light and useful articles 
suitable to in and out-door iifo. The Berlin workers of Europe 
(the name of the place has ^ven a title to the wai'e it onoa 
solely excelled in), have employed an ai'tistic taste upon the pro- 
duction of various objects of utility and ornament, which has 
furnished specimens of manuiaoture almost fairy-Iilie in fineness 
and texture, and exquisite in design. Many of the most 
strikingly beautaful patteiiis have been reproduced with entire 
success here. Some specimens lately shown to me, made by 
Janes, Beebo ife Co., I have had the opportunity to compare 
with the trans-Atlantic originals, and as a matter of interest in 
art, pride must be felt by all who have been able to examine the 
works so fer perfected, which jnstly challenge comparison with 
the foreign specimens. 

Of the larger articles made are some vases supported by 
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Bt^s.head and antlers, of great beauty and freedom of design, 
Buitable for a hall, or for a recess in a large library. 

Flower-stands, bat«tands, bed-steads, eto^ etc., are essily made 
in this facile material, and fi'equently can be found in stores 
devoted to their sale, of great beauty. 

A great mistake is made sometimes in painting this metal ; 
graining it oal; is an absurdity, for wood never could be used in 
the manner that it aims at showing ; imitation marble or other 
stone is as bad; bronzing or Riding are allowable, because not 
suggestive of a different mateiial, only a different or higher 
quality. But of all colors chosen, none are so suitable for large 
articles, as vases, taazas, etc, as the dead, unshining black that 
the ware has when it comes over here. This is given to it by 
oil (united, I believe, with some pigment) put on thinly and 
rubbed in so as to dry without any gloss, leaving only a smooth 
evenness of surface, admirably adapted to the gravity of the 
material, and living a greater appearance of finish and richness 
than the most elaborated painting. Fountains, ouf^door vases, and 
seats, are frequently seen painted dead white ; the coldness and 
baldnffls of this coloring on hon is io my eye very objectionable ; 
the black would be more suitable, and have the additional advan- 
tage of not soiling, whilst in a fountain, nothing could surely be 
prettier than the contrast of diamond and jet — the sparkling 
wai«r and smooth black iron would afford. 

White, on iron, always seems a m^k ; there is a ti'anslnceney 
about mai'ble which the white is supposed to imitate, that paint 
can never reach, and beneath the white-lead colored iron, the 
solemn, black influence seems felt, and m-U cloud the mocking, 
garish hue that is eveiy way so dissimilar. 

The heavy, chocolate brown color (that looks like rust, only it 
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has not its variety of tint) that iron is sometimes pmnted is 
nearly as bad; the paint always dries rough and coaiBe-looking, 
and there is a clumsy, unfinished appearance ahout iron work so 
pmnt«d, always su^esting the idea that it is only primed over, 
and that one of these days the painter wiU come with his 
pumice-stone and paint brush, and finish the job. Black or 
bronze are the coverings for iron — the grave, houffit, sti'ongthy 
old substance will only be contented with sober, unchanging 
negation of gaiety in hue. 

Sometimes one sees iron sanded in imitation of stone ; — many 
area railings in New York are so finished, — he would be a 
sunning mason who could cut such splinters of Connecticut 
hrown-stona I 

Painted Fumitwe, or enamelled ware, aa its best manufecture 
is now specifically called, might be more cheaply fimiished than 
it is. The gaudy, show-loving spirit of the age has caused 
cahinetrmaiera to g^ld and bedizen plain pine in such a manner, 
tiiat the painting costs a great deal more than the artide itself. 
In feet, many articles of pmnted ware— a handsome wardrobe for 
instance — are in certain collections as costly aa one of rosewood 
or mahogany. The lower priced ai'ticles that otq sold are httle 
better than trash, and at present there is no medium between a 
gaudily bedecked set, costing m^re than thrice what it should, 
and a cheap imitative fiimiture just as gaudy, and of course, not 
being so carefully finished, looking more tawdry. 

The fault rests with the huyers, not the makers ; if on going 
to select a set of enamelled ware, the lady pui-chaser were uni- 
formly to say " this is all too eiaoorately and showily finished ; 
T want a set just aa well made as this one, but painted only one 
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color, with a simple line of a lighter or darker tint as the caae 
may be, but no gtldiiig or ornamental painting — for what will 
you make me a set ?" 

This constantly done, furniture manufacturers would find it to 
their interest to supply the improved demand, and the price of 
the ware would qtiickly settle down into a regular and far lower 
rate, hy which this cleanly and characteristic work 'could ho 
placed within the I'each of all furnishing tieir country houses. 

Furniture such as I recommend can be seen and procured in 
New York; many recentiy ftimiahed hotels show it in their 
sleeping-rooms. McGraw, in Broadway, has made some of the 
character suggested, and though to supply the taste of his 
customers the showier sorts are more abundant, pui'chasers will 
find no difficulty in procuring exactiy the style described, made 
in the best possible manner, and at reasonable ratea. 

A hed-Toom with the larger pieces of furniture made as 
fixtures may be easily ornamented in this manner, the doore and 
fronts only requiring to be enamelled. The wardi'obe in a recess ; 
the bureau ti'eated in the same manner; the wash-stand, simply 
a marble slab in an alcove, with folding-doors below, and the 
aides and back of the recess panelled above in the same style, 
would require merely the bed-stead and chaii's to be moveable. 
With the walls papered in encaustic, and the enamelled ware of 
a tint in hannony therewith, the room would admit of groat 
embeUishment and possess a diaracter and intei'est that could 
not M to please. 



Porcelain, as a finish to ornamental ai-ticlea of hardware used 
n buildings, is now in very general use. As a dea 
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and dTiraWe material, it is highly recommended, and for all such 
articles as project, door-knobs, hell-pulls, etc., is very suitable. 
It requirea ao cleaning like meta], and does not soil tho hand. 

For country houses, where glare and glitter are out of place, 
and deau\y, labor-saving finishings are most required, the vajioua 
articles made in this material are particvdarly suiUble. 

Here are specimens of a set of hardware finishings for a room, 
is which this material h 




This cut represents a bell-pull or lever ; the knob on flic 
handle and the boss iu the centre are of porcelain, the mountiug 
and othur metal work being of silver, plate, or bronze, and the 
porcelain work may either be pure white or embellished with 
colored decoration. If upon a papered wall of two colore as 
before described, the panting of the porceMn may con'espond, 
the body of it being the tint of the wall and a fine line of the 
hue that is uticd thereon traced on tho knob and boss. 
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The curt^n-band here reprraented is of similai' 
ta design is in the same character aa the last. The tcad L*! of 




, painted to oi'der, and the metal work silvered < 



A usefid addition to a bell is found in a speaking-tube com- 
muTiicatiBg with the servants' apartment ; the mouth-piece of 
this, which may be just above or below the bell-lever, is suscep- 
tible of ornamental treatment in this material. One advantage 
it lias over metal is in its pleasant feeling to the lips and ils 
greater puiity. 
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The design here given is of one to match the other finishings, 
and may he of pm^ white with, floral decoration, or of the same 
tints as the walls. 

For the manufaeture of door-knohs, porcelain is, of all the 
various mateiials that iave been tried, the most suited. Clean — 
strong — easiij attached to the handle, and susceptible of great 
embellishment, it is much in favor, and, as by an improved 
method of fastening the knob on to the shoulder all danger of 
its becoming loose ia entirely obviated, the only objection to 
such knobs is removed. 

The patterns that are made ai'e immmeratle. The one here 
shown B of a design best suited to the set of other articles. It 
is called by the (lade the " Elizabethan pattern," I presume, 
from a resemblance in its decoration to fho detail of that 
period. 




EUXABBTHAB KhOD 

The centre of thp knob is white, \Mth the outer edge bufl", 
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and the figure of maroon. The buff is powdered witli gold, and 
tlie combination, of coloring is licb and well suited to a dark or 
black walnut door. 

The other door fiimiture, consisting of escutcheons and drops, 
is also made in porcelain. The patterns that would best match 
with the others are, too, here given. One of them is called the 
" tulip pattern," and the other the " English pattem " 




A very ingenious use is made of the article m clothps, hat, 
and eoatr-hooka Foi entries and hills, and foi the n ills ot 
bed-rooms they aie veiy wdl adiptid Espeu JK -lUitible 
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would they lie to a batting-room, where the steam and wet 
would have no effect upon them. 

A hat and coat-hook, with a shield through which to screw it 
upon the wall, is here shown, and will give an idea of the 
innumerable useful purposes in the way of psgs and hoots, 
to which this material is capable of being applied. 

These ai'ticlea can be procured, together with a vast number 
of others in the same material, of Baldwin & Many, New York. 



This mucli by way of directing how the interior of a house 
may be embellished and furrashed at small cost, and in good 
taste. With a delightful extract fi'om the graphic pen of Mrs. 
Kirkland, I will bring the present chapter to a close. The fair 
writer, in an article in Sartain's Ms^azine about the World's 
Fmt, makes the following remai'ks, so practically useful in 
themselves, and so gi'acofiil a testimony from an American 
traveller to the home-ibirm of Engl sh country h uses, that I 
present them to my readers 

" We have not yet learned, m this exfravigant country of 
ours, how much may be got out of modest meant oi how 
various are the modes by whith tie requisitions of circumstmce 
may be met. All our notions of rau^t hives nd may hives we 
stereotyped ; as we furnish our hou9« so we rognhte our wiy 
of hving and managing one by an ther dieadmg oiiginal tj 
like pestilence. It is to be hoped some old woild secrcti oi hfa 
may be picked up by tho^e l^ilO ^o 'iblo^d this summei a 
fair return for the many new notions which the English w 11 
■undoubtedly acquire from their visitors 

"By the way, evety Ameiic'm who his the op| rtumtj 
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should be sure to visit an English country residence. They are 
the perfection of heauty, comfort, and refinement ; often on 
a small scale, whieli requires that every inch should be made the 
most of, which is done so cunningly, that one forgets to wish 
them lai'ger. One thing they never lack, viz. : a hbrary, 
deemed a superfluity in so many of our best houses ; and this 
library is the m^netic gathenng-place of a thousand tasteful 
trifles,— relics, specimens, objects of art, cunosifjcs, suggestive 
nothings — which serve fo make talk independent of politics, 
dress, fashions, and scandal. Then the grounds are laid out 
with so much judgment, and kept ia such perfect order, that 
they add, in efect, several drawing-rooms to the villa, since they 
are dehghtful for cont-ersatiou or sti'olling. These residences 
fonn a happy medium between too much rusticity for city 
habits, and a eold, showy splendor, which insults nature by 
hiding her as much as possible under a town disguise. They 
look domestic, and like the home of many accomplishments." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



ADJUNCTS TO A 



The ooimtiy liome coasisla of more than the dwelling. The 
out-huildings, such as bam, granary, stable, coact, and wagon 
house, eto., are all important features, and require equally care- 
iul consideration aa the house itself. A good and convenient 
house will be rendered still more home-like by the proper 
aiTangement and position of the ont-buildings— the charm ■which 
probably constitutes lihe acknowledged excellence of an Enghsh 
country-house being found in the adaptation of the offices to the 

Of .these, in an English home, the gateway or entrance-lodge 
is generally the most prettily treated and effective. In this 
country such buildings are, aa yet, by no means common, tbough, 
in consequence of the increased and park-lilce extent of many of 
the best American homes, they will Ise found presently as their 
convenience becomes apparent. 

Most honses of move than very moderate character and extent 
require a small cottage, wherein may reside a fann servant, 
assistant gardener, or hand of some sort, whose occasional duty 
10 
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it will be to open the entrance gates for a visitor, and to anaiver 
anch inquiries as may be made and responded to, witLont imme- 
diate reference to headquarters. Such a cottage, seen as it must 
be from the travelled road, should indicate the character of the 
place within, and be amply picturesque, or quietly ornate, as the 
drcumstanees may seem to require. 

The Entrance Lodge, regulated in its design by sti'ict 
adherence to the same rules that have been insiflted upon for the 
larger structure, may be more finished and elaborate in detail 
than would be admissible m a building on % giandcr scale, thai 
is, its parts may be moie faniifuUy om-ite ind the construction 
more minutely wrought up foi effictn ) ippeiiinee. Many of 
those found so plentifully m England aie too i^tile and fantastic 
for satisfactory adoption heie, jet, in their wny, they are exquisite 
little gems of rural art, and seem less out of place there, in 
unison with the richly dressed lawns and shrubberies and general 
smoothness of landscape, than they would if transplanted aa 
features in the broader, bolder sceneiy of this country. 

It is not necessary that the lodge should be of tlie same 
character as the dwelling ; the material to be used, and very 
probably the nature of the precise locality in which it is to be 
placed, may suggest a different mode of treatment than had in 
the former been determined on. This nilo, however, must be 
instated upon : that in no case should the lodge possess a greater 
feeveiity of style than the larger ediflce. That is to say — sup- 
posing the style chust-n for the mansion bo that desciibed as the 
rustic Italian, the lodge must not, on any account, show a more 
cla,=aical treatment of the same elements of design. The necessity, 
however, that the smaller building should be fi'eer and Jrss in 
aci'ordance with symmetrical architectural rule seems obvious, 
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and jet the reeol!«ction of tlie effect jiroduced by its vioUtioa 
leads me to insist ujMti it here. In the neighborhood of tliis 
city is a lodge of the model of a severely finished miniature 
.Boric temple, and the houae widiin a modem hracketted Italiaa 
building ; the two ai'e seen together, and the effect is repugnant 
to good taste. 

The home aide of the lodge should be that away from the 
road ; the entrance will best be at the end nearest to tie gates ; 
the other end would he protected by an enclosed yard ; TOth the 
walls oT fences suffidently high to allow cuEnary mysteries and 
domestic lavations to go on unexposed to public view. This 
Jiint is a necessary one ; for I have often thought how unfittingly 
a shrubheiy looked, spotted here and there with snowy mantles 
nndergoing process of drying. 

The internal arrangements may conveniently be considered ^s 
consisting of three rooms on the prindpal floor ; one an evening 
and hohday sitting-room ; a kitchen, with a seulleiy, ete^ next 
the yard ; and a thii-d room, either used as a sleeping apartment, 
or, if the lodge he occupied hy the gardener, as a seed-i'oom or 
dried plant cabinet ; whilst in the roof above, three other good- 
sized sleeping-rooms might be finished off if necessary. The 
inner side of the building should be sheltered by a rustic veranda, 
or by the dipping down of the rafteis of the house roof; in 
either case supported by cedar or other timber posts, retaining 
the bark, and instead of any moulded cornice above, n^ng bark 
and crooked Umbs of trees for tracery and faada, which may 
easily be so wrought aa to cheaply produce a very pretty 
effect. 

The roof, wliatever may be its character, must project so as to 
shelter and cover in the walls, the wider the projection, in reason. 
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the more home-like and rustic wiU be tlie feeling and cxpresaon 
of the building. The general effect must be carefully considered, 
so as not to appear high — a loft)', stuck-up cott^e rearing ita pert 
head beside the entrance gate being Tery objectjonable. The 
structure should be low, spread out upon the gi'ound, and if 
lai'ge, the shape should be uTegular. 

A smaller lodge than this, consisting of two rooms on each 
floor, or of throe on one floor and one in the roof above, will 
often be all that is needed. Even the small cubical box, that 
economy woizld suggest as the most easily contiived form for a 
two or three roomed cottage, may, by means of a proieeting mm'i, 
a ruslie porch, and a due regard to proportion, be m ida to look 
admirably weU, As buildings of this desonption miy be 
infinitely varied, and their external appearance is d''pendent np n 
BO many drcumstances, instead of dwelling thereon befoie 
describing the design that illustrates this chaptii I will ind i 
vor to direct attention to the points of most impoitmce withm 



A great mistake is generally committed in forgetting that 
these lodges are places of residence, provision not always being 
made for the daily necessities of their inmates. There is a show 
pallor and a show kitchen, but the one is too fine, and the other 
often too small for use. Country people, too, such as would be 
placed in a lodge, we, in a measure, obstinate, and opposed to 
all ' new tangled notjona," is they Icim the, whit ytu cinsider 
retlly excellent and conipnient amngemi-nta made for them, in 
the culmaiy and othei departmtnts So loTii; is thiy have 
apice ibout then kitchen stove, a u)n\ement closet or two, a 
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roomy dresser, and a wood-shed covered over in the yard, they 
would be peifectly contented, and feel much more at home tian 
if you provided them with one of " Beebe's" best ranges, or 
planned their kitohen after one of Soyer's own deaigna. But, 
there are many little jhings you can g^ve them in spite of them- 
selves. You can provide an efBdent and self-acting mode of 
constant ventilation ; can place the copious use of water within 
their hourly reach, avea to the extent of a simply contrived 
bathing-tub and shower-bath in the eharaber above ; and all 
these things may be done at little expense and be productive of 
great comfort I have often noticed, too, that the windows in 
the pretty littie toy-houses erected by the side of the entrance 
gates, are continual sources of trouble. The only safe way lo 
construct is to make them ordinary windows, hung with, weights, 
and opened in the usual way ; any oraamental or chai'aeteriatio 
ti'acery required being outade, and considered as decorated sup- 
port of the head of the opening. 

The sleeping-rooms ai'e lroc[uentiy too low and hot for 
comfortable habitancy. The desire to keep the building down, 
and the facility a high, pointed Gothic roof affords for cheaply 
obtaining rooms within its frame produce this effect. Its evils 
may be avoided by always framing the roof double {as has before 
been remarked), or by firring out so as to leave a space of dead 
air — not a space open at the ends, but a space hermetically 
sealed mr-tight— between the ceiling and the framing of the roof. 
By this means, the confined air — the best non-conductor of heat 
known, will prevent the transmisaon of hot ah from the roof, 
and will thus aid in keeping the chamber cool, Windows in 
the gables, their heads as near the cdling as can be made, with 
another window somewhere under the eaves at the side of the 
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loom Will "St uio -i natuial ventilation in the chambei, ind fliis, 
with an opening in thp ctimney near the highest part of the 
loom, will suffice to lendei the ipaitment comfortable 

I will pcoLeed to deocnho a cottage suitable as in pntiance 
!()dT;p to I home of modeiate pretansion and extent I hive 
supposed it hiiilt upon the boundiry line of the publii, roai, i 
situation m fieq^uent demand 

The iiran£rerQpnt is thit lugijested in the fiist part ot thu 
chjpt<r, ind may hf e^ily nndustood by reftri^nc to the 
giound phn 

No 1 Js the general living room, ils door oppmng nnder a 
veianda roof, extending fo the entianoe gate , this loom has a 
pi iifant hinging window in its angular side, affjjdmg i view up 
the load, tnd its othei window opens upon the wide vei ^ndi 
thit hhelteia the biulding'a inner Bide A fire-place and a laige 
doset, completo the fntuici of the loom, which is fourtpen feet 
sjuii", e\(.eptmg the comei cut off by thp truni^ted side nearest 
the gife No 3 IS alongn room, fomtPin byeighf«cn, oneend 
projecting and finished as a half octi^an. This end contains a 
door on to the veranda (which here runs round the octagon, and 
forms a pleasant shade,) and a window in each slanting aide. In 
the room is an enclosed staircase leading to the chamber floor 
above, a fire-place, and a wide low window looking into the road. 
This room' is designed for the special use of the gai'dener; a 
pleasant and tastefully arranged apartment it should be, with 
drawers and places for choice seeds, contrived under the partition 
of the st^rs — with a few hanging shelves filled with books, upon 
his rural pursuits — here and there a case of dried ferns, gi'apes, 
or other horticultural euriositjes, and all neatly kept and ordered. 

Ifo. 3 is the kitchen, fourteen feet scLuare, and connecting with 
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a sculleiy. Tfo. 4, twelve feet square. This lattev is a lean-to 
^uMing and enclosed in a yard which runs in a line with the 
road, and comprises a sufficient area for diying clotiies, and for 
the wood-shed, out-honse, and such otha- offices as are very 
neceasaiy in themselves, hut best liept out of sight. In ihe 
kitchen, one of the useful " ironing settles," described in a previous 
chapter, would he very apprapidate, and occupy but httje space. 
Above, 3i'e three good sized sleeping-rooms, th.e same dimeiisiona 
as the apartments below. The landing of the stall's would be 
towaj'd the road, and a hall, four feet wide, running off over Uie 
end of room Ho. 2, would afford a means of entrance to each of 
the end chambei's, and to tliat in the centre which might either 
be finished with the half octagon, as in the room below, or be 
square, the octagon being discontinued and roofed over to this 

The accommodation contained ia this lodge might, perhaps, 
be more than that generally needed, but as an example of a 
building on a thorough scale of finish, and comfortable means of 
living, it may be offered as a study of this pretty adjunct to a 
nu'al home. 

The entrance gateway is recessed from the road in the manner 
shown in the plan. The piera, the walla, and butti'esses, are of 
stone, which as it comes so closely before the eye upon a public 
road, must be more symmetrically laid .tlian would be necessaiy 
were the building more removed. The angle stones or quoins, 
the masonry round the windows, the caps and bases of the piers, 
the weathering and plinth of the buttresses, should all be of cut 
stone, not too finely dressed, but yet smoothly and sharply 
finished. TIio man body of the walls, themselves, may be of 
rough rubble work ; this, indeed, will ^ve greater value to the 
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parls that are cut, and will impart a rustic and quaint appearance 
to the whole, thoroughly in keeping with the ctai'acter of the 
design. The projectmg window in the angular end, is to be 
framed of wood, heavily and simply, and lien painted iu the 
same maimer as tha framing of the gables and roof. It is tiue 
that the wuod-work should all be of oak, or at least yellow pine, 
and oiled and varniahed, but as the material may prove in many 
cases too costly, I wiU suppose pine painted, to bo decided upon. 
The roof gable oTcr-the centre of the road point, is supported by 
a framing, projecting from fi.e face of the walla. This should be 
heavy and look real. The finial at the top and the drops at the 
spiinging of the gable, may be moulded and cai'ved in the manner 
shown; the former may, however, be changed for a turned hall, 
resting on a moulded cap, if the carving cannot be conveniently 
procured. 

The window frames should also be heavy, and on their outer 
(aces show a chamfered or splayed edge. 

The chimney caps may be of cut stone, or, if tlie builder 
likes to risk the winter's frost, of " Garnkirk clay," This latter 
material is made into chimney caps, vasea, &c., and an innumer- 
able variety of ai'chiteotural forms, and is imported from Scot- 
land, and kept for sale in this country ; opinion is so varied, how- 
ever, and testimony so conflicting, aa to its adaptation, to the 
severities of winter here, that I can scarcely venture unqiialifiedly 
to recommend ita use. I know, however, of instances where it 
has been used for four or five yeais in difierent parts of' Con- 
necticut, and shows no ill effects fi-om frost. Farther than this I 
have had no opportunity of judging if there be any well founded 
objection to the material. 

The gates should certainly (if possible) be of oak left unpainted, 
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and studded together with cut nail heads ; they ought not to he 
too heavy, a hght gate is more durable and leas hable to injury 
than one very ponderous, and of couise is less costly. The frame 
may be three inches by eight, and the planking not over seven- 
eghths of an inch thick. The hinges made of iron, flat and hroad, 
should show ; and cutting them into gracefully curving forms, will 
greatly assist in imparting chai'acter and beauty to the gates, 

The inside finish of such a building should be characteristic, 
and the directions previously ^ven ia the chapter about cottages 
will equally apply. 

The cost would vary considerably in different neighborhoods, 
according to the quality and expense of working the atone. 
Where the material has to be brought from some distance, and 
is hard and difficult to work, the entire cost of the lodge, its gates 
and enclosing fence walls, would not fall short of three thousand 
doUai's, and might he three thousand-five hundi'cd. On the North 
river, with atone on or near the site, of an average quality, and 
not unusually hard to work, the cost would be from twenty-five 
to twenty-eight hundred doUara. In Pennsylvania the sum. re- 
quired would not exceed twenty-five hundred dollars, and a 
hiiilder from Bridigeport, Connecticut, has recently examined the 
j)lans and expressed his willingness to contract for twenty-three 
hundred and fifty. In wood, if that material were selected, (in 
which case the chai'acter of the piei's, fence wall, and buttresses, 
should be 1 a g 1,) th tin tes w 11 t cou be n h les ; 
fifteen tf ht nhmdrddU w Hfi h t n th most 
thoi-ough nan dmynec mlhld Idect 

it for 00 d hly lea 

On a p ttly wwd 1 e=tat th 1 u ! I ti 1 g n- 

sward edgi g t d tl 1 d 1 ; t I w I i 1 k II it 
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should be backed up with forest trees, and the open gates afford 
a peep upon a gay and neatly kept little flower-garden before 
the rustic veranda of the inner front 

These remarks will suffice for the guidance of my readers 
in setting about the construction of an entrance lodge. I will 
now proceed to discuss the other adjuncts to a rural home. 

There is scarcely ■» country residence that has not out-buildings 
so large that they might, if proppily compiehended at fiist in 
the general design, be made to tontubutp vpry greilly to the 
beauty and pictuie^que appearance of the home, and where 
from any reason it might aecm deairable to keep the offices at a 
great distance from the dnellrag, theie cin scaiei'lj be i situation, 
in whicli, from some pomfs ot iie^ at ]ta'*t, they are not seen 
togetJiei', imd should therefore be made parts of the same whola 

A house on a small and economical ''Cale, with outbuildings 
merely of such capacity as are absolutely needed, and of simple 
character and materials, may, by careful grouping together, 
make a really imposing and home-like appearance. 

A farm-hoass indeed requires the outbuildings conveniently 
near, so that eveiy operation may be carried on mider the 
immediate eye of the farmer. Hence, we see the E-shaped 
plans that are so common in the old countiy, and not unfre- 
quent in this ; the house sti'etching widely out as the upright 
portion of the letter, the porch the centi'al projection, and the 
stables, cow-houses, gi'anariea, etc, forming the wings as the 
ai'ms, and from each of these a substantial fence and gates 
stretched across, build up the quadrangle, so favorite a gi-ound 
plan with the architecla of the olden time. 

There can scarcely be any situation in which an artistin 
10* 
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groupii^ of the house and its offices is not perfectly attMnaUe. 
They need not of necessity be close togethei'. On the 
contraiy, the outbuildings may be removed as fai' as may seem 
desirable, and yet connection with the mtuu building be given 
them by their ti'catment and chai'acter. This may be done by 
reproducing some of the marked featui^ss that the house 
possesses — by similaiity of dettul — or by gener^ resemblance of 
outline ; but if the house has any very distinctive and strongly- 
marked feature — as, for instance, a lofty tower, or look-out, with 
the rest of the building fla^roofed and comparatively low — the 
outbuiliMngs inust be carefully kept subordinate. The same 
flatness and projection of roof, and, though Iffis ornate, tlio same 
chwacler of detail, will suffidently mark the connection ; and 
their position on the ground should be such that they are, from 
no point of sight, so seen as to appear of gi'eater elevation than 
the main dwelling. They should be made lower, being, in iact, 
the first step from the ground, the 'house being the second, and 
the tower the third, or highest Frequently, a tower or turret, 
containing a clock and surmounted with a vane, is a veiy 
dreirable addition to a range of stabling and ferm-buildings. 
The clock itself is a useful feature, and I would like to call 
attention to the light and inexpensive time-keepcts made by 
Sperry & Byram, of Sag Harbor. It is strange that in this 
proverbially clock-making country, there are so few ffood out- 
door clocks ; but lately, Mr, Byram has succeeded in produdng 
some admirably adapted for a gentleman's out-buildings. 

The particular form to be given to the out-buildings must 
depend upon circumstances almost too varied to discuss. Many 
persona just now are strongly in favor of a ciroulai', hexagonal, 
or oetagonal, plan for the stables ; and certainly a vciy eciinom- 
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ADJUNCTS TO A HOUaE. 229 

ical distribution of room may be made, and the purposes of 
feeding are admirably met ; and, also, there is, to me, another 
advantage in such a form — that of easy ventilation. The 
central portion, from which the divisions forming the stalls 
radiate, may contain a large air-flue, carried, above the roof, and 
terminating with such a ventilating-cap, or other apparatus, as 
maj be approved anl unmed itely above the flocr and ag-an, 
just under tha ceiling should be apertures (the ujper one 
sufpled with a \al\e to pieient downn t d Intt) foi the 
I i&bo^Q u]; w -u ds of foul and heated a i 

It th t'uming or cattle feeding operations of the eatallsh 
ment I ujon 10 I'age 1 scale as to ie|une ■% boJing house tie 
flue tr m that may be earned undei^round anl discharge 
iipwiids thiough ths air hain so as to increase the ujnird 
TO rent and eon equently offoid a means of toiccd ventilation 
The loft foi feed would be m the roof above ind the advin- 
tigea a icb. a mide of ventilation ■bouIJ giie m dryin^ ind 
sweet^nmg wet made hiy must he appaient The ch'jise 
halms'* w^gon ■ind fool hoi»e n a bulding of lower elevation 
would foim 1 wmg on ne side and the cow-stable root house 
etc a corresponding winj on the othei A very convement 
ind economital cowatable miy le roide bj f iro ig the 
d visions between the stalls cf double foU n„ swing gates The 
cowi are brought in one ly one at one nd the ■fii'st ilmittsd 
beiig led up to the faitliest still and the ^at^ cl sed so on 

i.h ),tall IB filled and no loom is lost The st-^Us are ten 
fret 1 ng and fi^e feet wide— the gate= toldmg in the nnldle 
txittly igainst the stall eni when ojen An lUeywav fl lee 
f ct md a hilf wide IS I ft n frjnt ot the animals he'ids for 
the puij-ose ff teediEj, ird the nhole kj 1 e occu]it.l is but 
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fourteen feet in width. Some farmers prefer a less ■v/iith. than 
five feet for the stalls ; in whicK case, all fli.it will be necessary 
k> tie done is to make the gates fold into three instead of 
two folds, and to strengthen them by a bar dropped through 
staples on each gate — which bar would stand upright when not 

The most effectual method of ventilating such a building 
would be as follows : — It would probably he covered with a 
lean-to sloping roof ; — ceil across about four feet straight, 
leaving a triangular space inclosed. In the mider side insect 
gratings of open wood or iron work, three feet long by two feet 
wide, one over each stall. At each end of the building cut 
openings corresponding to the triangular space under roo^ 
.and protect from the weather by a sloping board or hon 
pent roof over ; or, if the two ends of the building abut upon 
other buildings, so as to prevent such openings, or there be 
a loft above, then frame an air-shaft, leading upwards from each 
end of the drain, enclosed as directed, and carry one about two 
feet above the roof, terminating it with one of Janes'a Injectors, 
(which, in such a situation, would answer admirably well,) and 
extend the other at least six feet higher, and cover it with any 
cap that will prevent down-draught. 

This, with a good-sized drain under the cow-stable, and a lai'ge 
grating leading thereto from each stall, will thoroughly venti- 
late the interioi' of the building ; and were cattle-feeders aware 
how all important tfi the well-being of their stock fr^h and pure 
air is, they would take means always to secure as abundant a 
supply as they do of food. In fact, an animal well supplied with 
plenty of cool, pure air, will thrive on a moderate quantity of 
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food, where another, more bountifully fed, will pine for want of 
the breath of heaven to refresh him. 

A great deal of ohwacter may be given to a place by its gates 
and fences, A very light and pretty gate, suitable rather to the 
cottage than the farm-house, may be made of a frame of seasoned 
limber one incli and a half thick, and covered with split-oak, or 
cf dar oi cyj resa st^ma nailed up and down, and leaving the bai'k 
on The posla may be trunks of similar wood, with the bai'k 
made to adhere by copper tacks here and there through it, and 
j.rcfected by a vami=h The upper portion of the gate may be 
rarvi-d downwaida or made of any otlier outline that taste may 
su^e&t A tu! iy timber-framed gat«, with the edges eham- 
fpie 1 and w tt heai y rough posts spurred to the ground, is suit- 
abb to a firm and if properly made, will last as long as the 
1 ouse A tLDioughly good soaking of Enseed oil will be found 
t> jrotfct ita tmibers better than point, which it is impossible to 
prevent blistering and scaling off with the heat of the sun. 

A usefiil gate for farm purposes maybe made by framing two 
lialves so that tbey may meet in the middle, and instead of hang- 
ing them to a post on hinges, putting up two hght standards on 
either side and passing a^m thi'ough them and the lower end 
of each half. To open, all that ivill be necessary ia to lift them 
up and let each half fall back between the standards. These 
standards should be placed within the wall, rjul, or stone fence, 
and the gate made very light (the lighter ihe better), and when 
opened, protected from injury by being against the wall. These 
are an excellent substitute for lifting bars, and are cheaply and 
easily made. They can be fastened by a bolt and staples on each 
half of the gate. 

In almost all country places, the size of the orchard or fruit 
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garden demaada a &mt room, either in a building by ifself or ir 
some portion of the house or offices. A veiy excellent room fbi 
such a purpose is described by Mr. Eany, in his useful work 
The Fruit Garden, and in the following words ;— 

" Fruit Sooms. — A fmit room ia a structure set apart exdu' 
Bively for the preservation of fruit. Its great requisites are, per- 
fect security from moisture or dampness, esoluaioa from light 
and an uniform temperature. If these points are obtained, nc 
matter where, how, or of what material the fi'uit-room be con- 
structed. It may be built of stone, brick, day, or wood, above 
or below ground, as eireumstaneee or taste may dictate. 

' A £food diy and cool cellar, is is good a place for Iteppnig 
frmt m as can be piovided , but the great objpction to Lellir" 
u= d for othir purfosis is thtt euirenfe ot air aie frequently 
admitted, ind toi much light, ly which the ttimperature is 
changed, decay promoted or the fimb. diied anl bhnvelled. 
Ihere are alio, other objects thrf imivoidallj situi ite tie air 
moie or less with moistuie 

" Where a fruit room is built on the surface of the ground, it 
should be on the ice-house principle of double walls and doors, 
to prevent access of either heat or cold from without. A good 
cdlar or cave, fanilt in a dry, sandy, or gravelly bank, or side hill, 
will answer every purpose. The walls may be of stone, brick, or 
timber ; the roof should be tiick, with a slope sufBcient to throw 
off watCT freely, and the earth about should be so graded that 
water will flow away as fast as it falls. Provision may be made 
for Ughting and ventilating in the roof, and the door or doom 
should be double. 
" The mteiior should be filled up with shelves and blnna, 
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■m&. places for barrels or other articles, in wMoh. fruits ara 
packed,"* 

The complete drainage of a yard and of the ofSces therein is 
a point of the utmost importance. One of the chief excellencies 
of a system of drainage conaisls in such a plan being chosen as 
will render the drains as little liable as possible to get ont of order, 
and will permit the reinstatement of the materials first used, 
after they have been disturbed, by the necessity of removal, for 
purposes of cleansing. 

The plan that has the greatest reason ia reconiiuend it, is one 
by which the common cess-pool is omitted, and a tanlc for the 
reception of liquefied manure substituted. This tani, made either 
entirely below the ground, or placed in snct a situation as will 
allow of any accidental fall in levels to be taken advantage of, 
and thus leave an easy means of access to thi bottom, should be 
BO built aa to bo easily emptied, flushed with water, and cleaned. 
It should bo built of brick or stone, and laid in cement, made 
of course water-tight, and coveied over at the top either with a 
brick ai'ch or with a stone slab. The lufuso from the drains of 
the house, the contents of the sewers fl'om the bams, Ac, may 
all flow into this ; and below it should he a larger tank, filled to 
a depth of three feet or more with small straw, dead leaves, &c., 
and the contents of tlie soil-tank be allowed to dischai'ge, either 
constantly or at will, thei'con. A very valuable and cheaply pro- 
cured compost or manure will thus be gained— useful to the 
farmer as well aa to the gardener. 

The rain-water tank or cistern should he removed from this, 

* See " TAe Frmt Qarim^' page 359, by P.Barry, of the Mount 
Hope Nureeries, RocheBler, ^ew York; published by C. Scribner, 
New York, 
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234 RURAL HOMES. 

but its overflow-pipe may comrauiiicate, furnisiied with a trap, to 
prevent rising of foul air into tke cistern. The waste from ths 
well and sink, and all surplus water should also be run into the 
soil-tank, as well as tJiie water nece^ary to flush the dr^na and 
Bewera. AH mMtt dr^is that Me of any area exceeding one foot 
ly eighteen inches, should bo formed with concave bottoms, to 
allow the water, however small in quantity, passing along with 
the solid matter, to act with the greatest possible effect ; they 
sliould have a fall of not less than one inch in every thirty feet. 
These should have, if possible, a constant flow of water through 
them, or powerful flushes admitted every now and then. 

"Where drains lead from the cellar of a house, or where their 
mouths are anywhere near to the building, it is very necessary that 
they should be ventilated. The gratings that ai'e over them at 
interv^ assist in doing this, and may he made a most effectual 
mode of so acting, if attention is ^ven to the principle upon 
which all drains must be purified. Fresh air must enter them 
from a low level, and the foul and heated dr be di'awn fi'om them 
at as high a level as possible. If the drains in a house, gathered 
together, as .they might easily be, into one distributing mouth, 
had over them a covering into which an ajr-duct from the nearfst 
secondary chimney could lead, the foul and heated air would 
pass away up this passage and be discharged by the flue into the 
air above the roof. By this means (not forgetting to provide a 
gi'ating into the drain at the lowest possible point, at some dis- 
tance from the house) the drains would be perfectly ventilated, 
and all impure and noxious gases prevented from escaping into 
the dwelling. 
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The Soois of the various offices and out-buildings, when not of 
wood, may he formed in a great vai-iety of ways ; the most econo- 
nuoal are, lime-^h, concrete, stone-pan, and bridr. 

Lime-ash Jloors may be cheaply made in the following man- 
ner : — Mix sand, after it has been well washed and freed from 
earthy particles, with Ume-ashes, in the proportion of two-thhds 
sand, to one-third lime-ashes. Let it remain mixed two or three 
days, screened from the weather ; at the end of that time temper 
the mixture with water, and lay it on the surface to be floored, to 
the depth of three inches. In throe days at fctheat it will liave 
become sufficiently 'set to bear the foot ; it should then be beaten sH 
over with a wooden mallet, or a plank with a raking handle and 
a heavy stone or two Idd on it, pushed backwai'd and forward by 
the hand. It will rapidly become hard, and when so, will be 
very durable and will last a great number of years without 
repair. If it hardens unequally or too fast in places to finish 
emoothly, use a little water and a trowel. 

Concrete fioors are formed first of all by providing a hai'd 
and well beaten foundation of broken atones, bricks, or hai'd pan, 
and on this, pntling; a concrete composed of gravel, sand, lime and 
tar, covering with a cement of one part Hadsell's cement to three 
parta sand, to a depth of two inches, the auiface carefully Seated 
and trowelled. This fioor is economical and very durable, and 
has a gi'eat advantage to recommend it in the fact that the Ume- 
dust nevei' lisra, and it is always clean and sweet. 

Stone-pan is foi'med in a similar manner to the lime-ash fioor, 
only using finely broken stone, in equal quantities with the sand. 
It is a cheap and solid fioor, but cannot he so smoothly finished 
es either the lime-ash or the concrete. 
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Jirici: floon are too commonly seen to need description, they 
are beat mode when placed on edge. 

Aspkalte 13 aot used so much now as it was when first in- 
troduced. For some purposes it might, however, very advantage- 
ously he employed ; for instance, for gi'anaries,, store-rooms, and 
for all flooi's not trodden on hy cattle, or passed over by wheels. 

Dr. Ure directe an artificial asphalte " equal in every respect to 
the natural, to he made by mixing hoiled coal-tar with powdered 
bricks." This is somewhat different to the asphalte usually mada 
and probably the nature of the brick-dust would cause a more 
perfect incorporation with the tai', and the mixtui'e be hard and 
durable. 

Thateh in England is A'Ci^uontly seen as a covering to 
the roof of out-buildings ; it is there pleasing in effect, though 
the objection there is to its use from danger of fire, and the 
hai'boring of insects, precludts more than ita occasional adoption 
here. Shingles are commonly used, ai'C light, cheap, and easily 
procured. They may be used even aa a means of decoration, by 
giving to the end exposed some definite form that may work in 
one shingle with the other, and by the outlines form a pattern 
upon the roof. For the more ornamented portions of the out- 
buildings this may be done, and only coat the additional labor 
of cuttmg. 

The DiUry might be often made a very effective and pleasant 
feature in a rural home. Built in some sheltered and secluded 
spot, and with low walls, deeply projecting roof, small I'ece&sed 
windows, low door, and tile or stone flooring, it affords opportunity 
for a display of a good deal of taste, without necessaiily involving 
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expense. It may bi 
ice-hoTJse, or a spring may be sufficiently near to ^ve coolness to 
ite air, and it may be, water to form a little rustic fountain in. its 
pordi, or even ■within the dfflry. 

There are many such building in England, generally formed 
upon a Swiss model, and pretty and cool places they are with 
tiheir Dutct-tile covered walls, their mai'ble slabs, encaustic floors, 
and white wood ceilings. In this country these pi'ettinesaes would 
be thougtt too expensive, nor are they, I think, in very good taste. 
On the flooi's clean, smooth tiles, or marble slabs — the shelves of 
native marble, supported by piers of tie same, or by iron, or 
wooden brackets ; the walls thick, if of brick — double, if of wood, 
filled in with brick, and the windows wide rather than high, and 
latticed in diamond form in lead, with the glass enamelled, so as 
to soften the light; the ceiling of four and a half-inch boards 
plowed, tongued, and headed, and the walls rough-cast and of a 
pure peai'ly white ; tte wood unpainted and of good bard 
quality ; these are all easily procured and inespensive, and 
properiy disposed, will make the dairy a pretty and consistent 
building, and as such, a pleasant feature to a rural home. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



', PROCEEDING 



B to Iiave heard of a man, who, before hia bmlder 
could give him any intelligible idea of the plana presented to 
him, had te see the walls of tho first floor built up in brick 
(without mortav), so as to comprehend where came tho doors 
and windows, and how the rooms were arranged. In such a. 
case, a person about to commence for himself a house, is sorely 
puzzled by the drawings or sketches presented to him, and finds, 
the more he esaminea, tie more bewildered he becomes. His 
only way of proceeding is, himself to make with a pen or pencil 
a rough outline of the plan, which he perfectly comprehending, 
a competent adviser can. very soon shape into the reijuisite form. 
In fact, in every case, even before consulting an architect, the 
amateur who is dearous of a home, should endeavor to embody 
hia own ideas and requirements in some way, no matter how 
roughly, upon paper. By this means lie will (particularly if he 
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I fo draw hm plan by a scale of inches to the foot), 
acquire a tolerable idea of how one part affects the Other, and be 
better prepared to compreliend and.profit by tbe practical advico 
and remarks of his professional guide. 

Before concluding this little treatise on ruval homes, I would 
wish to pYH some few and simple directions, how the aniateur 
may himself proceed to provide himself with a plan, not that I 
would be undexstood to advise him to be his own architect, (you 
know the Italian proverb — cM s'imegna, ha wn pazzo per 
maestro), but that I think it would prove profitable to both were 
the client somewhat acijuaintcd with the mechanic^ part of the 
architect's pi'ofesaion. 

Architectural drawings are called geometrical and pei'spective, 
that is, linear and pictorial. The geometrical drawings are the 
plans, aectJona, and elevations ; the perspective ai'e views of the 
exterior or interior of the building in which the actual appearance 
as seen from a cei'tain point of sight, not blank opposite, would 
be represented. These last require skill and artistic practice to 
make, and ai'e not necessary for the amateur. 

These drawings are made to some diminished scale, by which 
eveiy part has its proper proportion g^ven fo it, and admits of its 
dimensions being' measured off as accurately as if from the 
executed work. A convenient scale is obtained by dividing an 
inch into eight parta,'each division representing one foot; one of 
these parts may he subdivided into four, representing three, six, 
and nine inches, smaller diiTsions into single inches not being 
necessary for such a drawing. A laiger scale, as for instance a 
quarter or half of an inch representing a foot, may be used ; but 
as an easy and sufficiently distinct scale to work by, the eighth 
scale win be found convenienL The only instrumonfa required 
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will be a T square, as it is called, that is a sti'sdglit rule, with a. 
stock at one end set a'osa-ways, and ivhich, held finnly against 
the di'awing-hoard, will always give lines true and at right 
angles ; a pair of divideis ; a small compass with sMfting leg 
for pen and pendl, in order to strike curves ; and a di-awing-boai'd, 
the edges of which must be time to each other, forming a perfect 
parallelogram. 

Wafer .down a piece of drawing-paper on the board and firet 
block out the plan. Do so in the following manner : Sketch 
first rougMy on a loose paper the number and the distribution 
of tlie rooms, and figure — about — their dimensions in each. ; then 
add them tf^ther in such a manner as you may get the 
distances from external point to point on each side, and thus 
ascertain the area of the whole block. Include thicknesses of 
walla and partitions in doing this, to ascertain which, in a atono 
bouse, put down the external walla as two feet, and the wooden 
partitions as eight inches, In a wooden house, suppose the 
ouf«r walla aa fourteen inches, and the partitions aix. These 
dimensions will allow for studding, firring out, and plastering, 
and will leave the rooms the size you mean them to be in the 
clear. A finished house often disappoints in tte dimensions of 
its rooms fi'om the fact that the owner directs the size on the 
gi'ound to' be so and so, not thinking of the diminution the walla, 
etc. will make ; it ia to avoid this that I direct the walls to bo 
thought of at fii«t 

Then, having some idea of the size of the man block of the 
house, set it out from the scale upon the paper, using the sqnai'e 
at the side for those hues across the paper, and from the bottom 
for those up and down. 

Having disposed the rooms, and seen that the dimensions 
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work in rigMy, the nest thing to be thought of is the ataircoae. 
This should be areanged at once, as its proper position and size 
are very important. Say that tlie prinapal floor is to be eleven 
feet high. ; you have therefore twelve feet to get up (one foot 
added for the joists and flooring), to the chamber level above. 
This must be divided by the height each riser is to be, which 
we will say is seven inches, and will give tte number of steps 
requii'ed, which we will take aa twenty-one. The treads of each 
step should be eleven inches ; ao that if the stairs went dii'ectly 
up m one unbroken flight, they would re<iuhe a space on the 
plan of nineteen feet by whatever their width was mada But 
such a flight of stairs would seldom be wished in one sti'aight 
ascent— a landing and a turn would he made, the landing most 
probably at such a height as would come to a level with the 
chamber floor, over the secondaiy or servants' part of the house, 
ftnd which would not be so high aa eleven feet. Take this at 
nine, and say there is a a turning on the staircase — the space it 
would occupy would he about filteen feet, and its width, eight. 

Under the stairs, where doors or passage ways were needed, 
calculation must be made that there is sufSdent lieadway ; which 
can be done by counting the number of steps to the place, and 
then, if at seven inches each, they made a height not less than 
seven or eight feet, the headway would be sufficient. 

The nest thing to be done is to determine the position of 
doors, windoTra, and fire-places. Allow four feet for each door, 
which will prevent any crowding in actual execution, and the 
same for each window; the fire-places, if merely for flues and 
stoves, need not be very large, nor need they be set out, only as 
securing a proper place for them that does not interfere with doors 
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or other openinga. If for chimney piecea and gi'ates, four to five 
feet must be left by eighteen inches deep. 

Then see how the chamber floor is best divided ; try and 
make the partitions come over those below, keeping an eye also 
upon the position <rf windows, that they also may be in line with 
those on the ground floor, or if otherwise placed, that they may 
not raar the symmetry of the elevation. 

Nothing more is needed in the plans ttan to show where the 
verandas, the porch or ombra are to be ; and those points settled, 
and a generous width left for the veranda floora (never less than 
eleven or twelve feet), some attempt may be made upon the 
elevation. 

This should first ba roughly sketched, the hoighfa of the rooms 
calculated, so as to show the actual skeleton of the building, and 
liiips drawn lightly across, to show the range of lop and sill of 
the windows in each floor. These should be never more than 
two feet four inches fium the ground on the principal, nor more 
than two feet six on the chamber floor, and should extend to a 
height not above ten inches of the ceiling, nor lower than 
eighteen. Then set out the roof Une ; if a gable, find its centre 
and set its pitch, "marking the projectjon of its eaves {never less 
than twenty inches,) on the side. Then, with the line drawn 
for the veranda cornice, the level of its floor and its height above 
the ground determined, all the points of the elevation are 
obtMoedandits general form can be seen in mass. The character 
and the detal no rules are needed to obtain ; whatever the style 
chosen is to bo, such the treatment. And here I would not 
recommend the amateur to proceed further, unless he has svM- 
dently studied the subject to be able to devebpe the character 
of his structure in detail. 
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<ieneral aiTangemont of the plan, tlis height, and leading 
outlines of his building he can, witk great pleasure and profit to 
himself, set forth, but the practical part — that his biuldei' roiist 
have drawn undeistandingly to he able to cany out. He had 
better not attempt this, or he will be led into trouble. If 
no architect is at hand to supply him with a set of working 
drawings, he had better let his builder draw out from the plans 
he has made, the elevation and some details, and pMsibly 
he may he able, from them, to surest to the mechanic what 
flitecatdons he would have made, and between them, may 
concoct a very satisfactory dwelling, and if all I have said before 
this has been cai'efully read, I would hint, they cannot go very 
far astiay in making the structure worthy of the name of 
a rural home. 

But to make the wishes of the owner intelli^ble to tho 
builder, and to designate the character of the fiaiahing, and of 
the various works necessary to the house, a written description 
of them will be requiate. This is called a specification, and 
is of gi'eat use where no regular drawings ai'e made. 

Where an ai'chitect is employed, it is not so necessary, as 
if the drawings are properly prepared, there can be no opportu- 
nity for the builder to evade his. contract. With these, and 
a few memoranda of finishings, there is less room for Etigation 
and cavil upon settlement after completion, and no specification 
would be so fully drawn out, as not to admit of evasion, if the 
builder were tricky, and desii'ous to run up a bill of eiitras. 
The best waj is always to employ a respectable man, who has a 
chaiactei to lose ; even preferring to pay a httle more in 
the first contract price, than to select the well-looking, but 
liL juently deceptive, cheap tender, of some speculating carpenter. 
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The simplest form of specification is tiie best. It should he 
always more a series of genei'fJ. directions, with any especial or 
peculiai- features of the house explained iu detail, than an 
itemimg pai'ticular schedule of works, in which it is scarcely 
posaihle not to omit the enumeration of something. I w^is 
once made a referee in a case of a contested hill, in which the 
contractors claimed a considerable amount over their tendered 
price, and defended it on the grounds that the worka and mate- 
rials charged had not appeared in the specification. The 
building was a church, and the committee had tied the 
contractors down in a veiy stringent agi'eement, by which " the 
spedflcation, the whole specification, and nothing but the 
spedficalion," was to he acted on. This had been drawn up by 
some over zealous aivshiteot, who had enumerated the number 
and weight of such articles as screws, nails, latches and hmges 
to pew doors, etc., and metal covering on root In the hill 
were charges for something like more than thirty times the 
weight of the uaUa directed to be used, and the same to 
the other things. These, of course, were necessaiy, and had 
particular mention of them (more than a description of their 
qTi.'Jity) been omitted, in the specification, the builders would 
have had no ground upon which to rest their charge of exti'as. 
As a caution on thb head, I introdiice this littie reminiscence, 
adding that the chaise was deemed a just one, and allowed to 
the conti'actots. 

' The following spedfication is intended to apply generally to 
stone, or frame, or brick country houses of moderate size, and 
will serve to show the nature of the materials and workmanship 
employed. It must, however, be considered as the frame-worlc 
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upon which a specification should be eoiistructod, vathev thao a 
a model of an inatJ'iiroent of this kind : — 



Specii'icaton 01- Works required to be done in ereet- 
ing a dwelling house, for to be 

Hlnated on a lot of gi'ound owned by him in the Town- 
ship of State of 

The bouse on the gronnd to be feet 

from East fo West, and feet from 

North to South, in the dear, the offiets to be measured 
from the plan, (or are to he in manner as described.) — 

The heights of stories to be as follows : — 

The level of cellar floor to bo feet below 

ground line, the cellar to finish feet in tlie 

dear, and the veranda floor to be feet above 

ground line, and one step of seven inches below tlie level 
of principal floor of house. 

The first story to be feet in the clear. 

The second to ha feet in the clear. 

The walls to be carried up feet above 

the ceihng of chamber floor, to the uoder side of wall- 
plate. 

The rooms in the wing are to be feet in 

the clear, in the first story, and feet in the 

second, the walls to be feet, thence to 

underside of plate. 

(If there are any peeuli.w features as tower or observa- 
tory of additiomil height, — here mention them). 
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. The gi'ound ia to be excavated for the construction of 

the foundations, drains, tanks, cess-pools, and all die other 

works so needed, and to be filled in again and leveled 

about foundations, and the superfluous earth and rubbish 

carted away, aa directed, leaving the ground and house 

perfectly clear at the conclusion of the works, 

jfoBon (If the walla be of stone.) The walls are to be built of 

Brici- ^^'^^ ''™™ ^^ Quarry, laid in the natu- 

iflffw. ral bed and with headers, or bonders, passing through 

every six-fectin length, and three in height. To be laid 

in mortar, compounded of one-third, by measure, of well 

burnt stone-lime, and two-thirds of dean, sharp, fresh 

sand, well beaten and worked up together. 

The sills, lintels, weathering of water-table, and all 
portions so indicated by the drawings, to be cut to the 
requisite splay or mouldings and to be carefully bedded 
in the walls. The face of the walls to be hammei'- 
dressed after laying, and each course of stone not to 
exceed ten inches in height. (If the walls are to he in 
dressed, regular masonry, in breaking bond, they must 
be differently described, as follows : The stone to be 
laid in regular courses not exceeding inches in 

height, and no stone to be more than (wo feet four 
inch^ in length, to be careftilly squared and cut, and the 
mortar worked into the courses and lined.) 

To provide and lay hearth-stonea in all the rooms and 
chambers so directed (they phould be enumerated). 
To put to the external door-ways stone steps where so 
directed, solid and tooled, and of good quahty 
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To build up, Cora, aad parget tte chimney flues. 

To put to each fire-place a inch brick- 

trimmer, and a eMmaey-bar of wrouglit iron. 

To thoroughly bed in mortar all the wall plafj33, wood- 
bricks, lintels, bond-timber, and to bed iu and point 
round witU lime and hair mortar, all the door and win- 
dow frames. 

To properly set with fire-bricks the grates and copper. 

To construct an oven with brick domed over and lined 
with fire-brick, furnished with an iron plate door. 

(K needed in any of the offices.) To pave the 

with hard, sound, well-bumt bricks Md on 
on edge in morlAr upon a dry, hard floor of brokea 
rubbish and stone. 

To pave the . with stone flag^ng laid in 

cement upon dry, hard floor. 

To build all drains, cesspools, and water-tanks directed 
Idd in hydraulic cement (or otherwise), and t!io cesspool 
Bteined round with brick-work and covered with a 
stons cover. 

To dig and st^n in a well twenty-five feet (or other- 
wise) deep, and furnish with carriage, sheaves, pulley, 
and bucket of approved quality. 
'**'■ All rimber and deals to be fi'ce fi'om sap, shakes, lai^ 
IT. loose and dead knots, and every other defect 

All the timbers to be of full scantlings, and any not 
enumerated to be taken as of the quality and scantlings 
requisite in houses of first class, 

Ground floor joists to be mches by 

plates inches by ; upper floor joists to 
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be inchea by ; on plates inchca 

by ; ti-iinmei' aiid tiiiiiiii<;i' joists to be ^ inek 

thicker. 

Frame quarter pai'fitiona of heads and 

alk inches by inches ; door-posfs, side- 

poste, plates above doors, and bracea inches by 

inches. 

The roof to be as follows ; 

Wall-plates inches by inchea ; purlinea 

inches by inch^ ; collar-beam 

inches by inches ; rafters inches by 

inches ; ceiling-joists inches by inches ; 

ridge-piece inch.es by inches. 

Lean-to roofe (if any), including verandas to be wall- 
plates inches by inches ; rafters 
inches by ineli^. 

{N. B. These should bo ^ven to the builder to be 
filled up with the scantlings he proposes to adopt ; and 
then, if thought best, subtoitted to some other practical 
and disinter^ted party for examination ; it is impossible 
to give any guide here, as their scantlings would so much 
vary with the different bearings rec[nired for vaiious 
dimensions of rooms.) 
*^ Floors to be laid in best manner, with stiaight joint 
r. (if to be deafened, that is, if t« have mortar laid between, 
so as to prevent transmission of sound, so direct here and 
under. head of "Mason"). To construct the stairs of 
twelve mch deal treads projecting one inch, and finished 
with rounded nosings ; tj'eads six and a quarter to seven 
and a quailer inches high, framed into string beai'crs, 
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with newel, nowel-post and haluatera, two on each step, 
and moulded hand-rwl. Balusters, post and hand-rail to 
he according to drawing orto an approved pattern, de(«i> 
miiied upon before completion of contract, 

iJoora.— Outside doora to be as follows ; Front door 
in entrance to be double-folding doors, each half two feet 
three inches wide, four paneled, two and a half inch, 
eight fe«t four inches high ; (or otherwise — if to he glazed, 
desmbe the panels to be left open for glass ;) other exter- 
nal doora to be two inch sis panel doors, seven feet six 
inches high and three feet three inches wide. The back 
door or doora of out-buildings to be one and three-q^uai-ter 
inch, formed with vertical ledges, rebated and beaded 
joints, nailed to jack braces. 

To fit up all the internal doorways with six (or eight) 
panel doora, one inch and seven-eighths thick, for the 
prindpal doora, (enumerate the rooms,) and one and a 
h^ inches thick for the Beeondary doorways, Doot 
casings, skirtiiig board, and other inside finish, to be as 
represented by the drawing, or as 'agreed upon before 
completion of the contract. 

Windows. — To fit to the openings deal-cased window 
frames, with oak sunk sills, to have sashes double hung 
with weights, asle pulley, lines and fastenings; or, (for 
French and casement windows,) to fit to the window 
openings rough rebated and beaded frames, with oak 
sunk sills, and two and a quai'ter casements, filled in with 
cross bars or other sash-lighta, hung with butt-hinges and 
provided with proper fastenings (see presently, under the 
head of " ti'immings"). 
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Closet dooi's to be flie same finisli as room doors on 
their outer sides, and finished flush within. Cloaets to 
be provided with shelves, as i^rected, not less than one 
shelf to every sixteen inches in height 

To put up in the kitchen (or elsewhere) a dresser 
seven (to nine) feet long, thiee (to fjur) feet wide, w'lih 
two long drawera, e'wh hilf the length of the top, and 
two amall drawers, one at e'wh end , long drawers to be 
aght inches deep, the two small ones five inches deep 
and one foot wide, same length as the width of di'esser. 
Back of dresser to be shelved with one shelf eveiy sixteen 
inches of height, fourteen inches wide, and inch and a 
half ttuck. Under side of dresser to he provided with 
inch square framed dooi's, huag with hutt hinges. 

The sink (or sinks) to be inclosed with doors below. 
Watei'-closet to be made with mahogany (or other wood) 
Beat and riser. (Describe the rest of the work necessary 
here, under the head of " Plumber.") 

Outside bhnds, and inside blinds and shutters, (These 
miKt be described, where requisite, severally in manner 
as follows.) Outside blinds to be made with slals, framed 
into inch and a quarter frames three inches wide, hung 
mth hinges and trimmed with proper fastenings ; inside 
blinds to be seven-eighths thick, made with turning slata 
in fi'ames to fold, to be of pine (or bettor of hard wood), 
fo be cai'efully made. Shutters to be inch and a quarter 
paneled, to match witi other finish. To fold as required, 
hung with hinges and trimmed. 
PJastorer. To lath, plaster, set and whiten all ceilings and 
partitions (mention any not to be so treated) ; to render 
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and aet the walls, (fining out and lathing if requked) 
the same to be left hard finish ; or, to be colored twice 
with a good atone color, (and afterwards finished in 
color as directed) or, prepared for paper. 

Cellar walls and auch outbuildings as ao described, to 
be lime-whited inside. 

(If any plaster cornices inside are to be nsod, deacrihe 
tJiem here.) 
^^"^ To provide and fix grates in the several fire-plaeea 
directed, or— to fix grates provided by the proprietor 
where directed. Same to boder and coppers. 

To provide and fix a bar to each' window (if the walls 
be of atone or brick.) 

To provide and fix east iron air-grafings m the exter- 
nal walla, and grating to drains, cesspoob, and cellar 
windows as directed. 

To provide and fix all other rec[uisite iron-work — 
including lightning-rods. 

(N, B, If a furnace be uaed for heating, the metal- 
work that the contractor ia to do connected tierewitii, 
should hero be specified.) 

To cover the roofe (metal) with tin, and to provide 
and fix e-H ca guttein and leaders qa lequired (If the 
roof be shingled, inseit under head ot "cirpenter," to 
be covered with shinglpa, niiied on with copper nails, 
using at lea.st two to ear h shmgle ) 
M^l The locks, bolts, tastenings, pulleys, weights, &c., all 
mtiisa. to bo provided, where requisite, hy the contractor, and 
ire to bo of the bfit quahties ot their le'-pecU^t kinds, 
Thp belli, cranks, iml wiri, to be also proMdid tnd sot 
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as directed. (Here enumerate the rooais to be fur- 
nished with bells.) Tlie front door-post to be furnished 
■with an escutcheon plate, and bell-handle, (plated or 
bronze, as directed) to be of best quality and of an 
approved pattern. (The annexed illustration shows a 
suitable design for the purpose.) 




.VEB PuTED QoTmo Fkost Dook BELL-Pmi, 



The trimming of doors, shutters, bUnds and windows 
to be of beet qu^ty, the liVenoh windows to bo 
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fiimisted with crank, handle, and knob of porcelain, and 
of approved design. (Here is an illustration of one of 
the best.) 

The hinges of FiencJi wmduwa to ho double fold 
or right angle plates (Tkeie ja a new hinge, lately 
introduced by Baldwin & Many toi tins piiipo'if, i cut 
of which, is ^ven, as it has mudi to lecommend it) 




The locks of ditto, to be labbcted locks, with handle 
and key, (as shown in this illustration ) 
Sbding blinds, window^ or 'Jiutterb (wheie used) to be tnmmed 
with brass sheaves and way, of approved construction, and to bo 
furnished with Astragal Laldi (where the stile ia very narrow), or 
with crank-handle latch). (Outs of each are shown, to explmn 
the foiins of those of best constmcfion). 

Other trimmings to be furnished where requisite. 
(If ventilating valves, re^sters, and any other appai'atus 
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for tlie pui-pose of securing passage of air, be used, they 
must be specified here ; I would particularlj advise that 




one of the ventilating valvee so often spoken of, be placed 

near the ceiling in the smoke flue of every room.) 
'■- To properly prepare and paint the whole of the w<»d, 

(and other work required), four times with good oil 

color, finishing such tints as directed. 

Or, — to stain and twice varnish the wood-work. 
(If sand is to ho used, specify to that effect). 
^' To provide and fix all leaden pipe required, (o furnish 

and fix apparatus agreed on. for the water closet and 

bathing-room. 
■ To glaze all the windows with clear good glass of the 

quahties determined, properly bedded and back-puttied. 

Stained glass where used to be put in with lead bandings 

and secured with iron rods and staples. 
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Pg^^gp To prepare properly, and hang the whole of the plaa- 

*"^*'' tered adea of such rooms, halls, entries, and partitions as 

may he directed, with paper selected by the jirojirietor 

at a certain cost each room per yard that may he agrepd. 

(spedfy the rate here), 

rar^ Properly form and level the surface of tho yard, and 

dg^jig put np fences or external walls of the height, thick- 

""^ nesses, and d 



The whole of the works are to be executed and finished in a 
good and workmanlike manner, according to this specification, 
and to the full and true intent and meanmg of the same. And 
if any omission appears to have been made of work to be done, 
or material, or finishing, or trimming, to ho provided, which is 
evidently an omisaon, and is usually supplied to houses of the 
dasa, extent, and character of this, then the contractor (or 
biulder) is to perfoiin the same as if fully detailed in this spera- 
ficalaon. 

No extra works are to be chai'ged for, but such as are agreed 
upon at tiie time, and an order in writing ^ven io the contrac- 
tor (or builder). 
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A. SPBCimCATIOlf, 

In consideration of the sum of dollars to 

"be paid to me by of and ia 

manner following, that is to say ; 

Twenty-five per cent, upon laying of second floor joists ; 

Twenty-flve per cent, upon roofing in ; 

Twenty-five per cent, upon rendering up the building ; 
and the remiunder within sis months therefrom ; I here- 
by agree to perform all the worlts described in the fore- 
going specification and illustrated in tbe drawings at- 
tached thereto, subject to all the conditions therein 
contained, and to be finished on or before the 
day of in penalty of a sum not exceeding 

fifty dollars per week for every week after tliat period 
they shall remain incomplete ; and I fai'ther agree 
to execute said works in the best and most workmanlike 
manner, using matenals of the best quality of tkeu- 
sever.il kinds, and supplying everything not specially re- 
ferred to or described in the spedfication and drawings, 
but usually considered requisite in a house of this class. 
And I agree to abide by the decision of the architect (if 
there be any, if not some disinterested roferoo) in all eon- 
tested poinla, and to accept his opinion as final. 

In witness whereof (here follow form of ag- 

natm'e and witness.) 

The speafication and form for contract here given, are simple 
and coraprphensive, and without multiplying words, are sueli as 
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a contractor or builder would find it hard to evade, supposing ho 
were disposed to litigation. But if the proprietor be so uofortu- 
iiate as to fall into the hands of a tricky builder, none but the 
shrewdest lawyer can help in preventing a bill of extras, and 
even W would not be able to control every item ; I hope, how- 
ever, that the very few such men there ai'e, may not have the 
erection of any of these rural homes entrusted to them, as though 
heemingly so cheap at first, they are deaily bought bargains be- 
fore done with. 

Where no architect is employed, it would be well for the 
gentleman who is building, from time to time, to inform himself 
of the maiket price of materials and labor, and compare the 
information he has gathered wiib the charges made him by hia 
builder. If any one has recently finished a good house in the 
vicinity, oceaaonal inspection of portions of it, and a few questions 
asked of ita owner will be of gi'eat advantage, as his experience 
will he valuable, and I believe no one would, under the circum- 
stances, refuse to give it. I would particularly caution against 
the introduction of fi'equent changes in the plan of the house, as, 
independently of causing increased cost, they are apt to involve 
the design, and if the owner is not acting under an architect's 
advice, the house, however promising in appearance at first, may 
be spoiled from want of caution in introducing changes. Let 
the plans be deliberated upon as thoroughly as needs be at first ; 
it were well if a winter's study was spent upon them ; but once 
matured and ' the owner satisfied with them, they should be 
eai'ried out without deviation. 

Before commenrang the buildmg, an accurate estimate of ita 
cost should be procured fl'om the builder, and any changes 
economy may then suggest taken advantage of. The estunaf^s 
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should be made ao as to stow the quantities of tlie several 
mateiials to be used and the prices annexed; these any builder 
can accurately figui-e out, although he may be mistaken in his 
time and labor estimate. A very aafo aJlowanco may be made 
after the coat of materials dehvered on the gronnd has been 
obtained, by adding that sum and one-third more as the price 
for time, labor, and builder's profit. This will give sufficiently 
near for safe guidance the probable expense of the finished 
building, and is a test I would advise the owner to apply, my 
own experience having shown it to be a very safe one. Thus, 
) the builder's estimate of cost of materials to be three 
i dollars, the cost of the house would be sevea thousand. 
Another way of approximating the cost of a house is by avera^og 
with the expense of pieviously constructed huidinga ; thus, an 
architect's experience has shown him tiat houses of a certtun 
class have coat so much per square of one hundred feet, or so 
much per cubic foot. For instance, a building on plan forty feet 
square, of usual hdght, finish, and quality, wonld be taken aa 
worth two hundred dollars a square, and as theie ai'o sixteen 
squares in the house, the coat would by such a rule be thirty- 
two hundred dollars. Another, and seemingly more accurate 
way, is to base the calculations on the cube of the building, 
multiplying the square of the dimensions of its plan by the 
height, and allowing a certain sum per cubic foot. Thus, in a 
house forty feet square and thirty-five feet high, from the cellar 
or foundation level to the undereide of the wall-plate, would con- 
ttun one hundred and twelve thousand cubic feet. Previous 
calculation of the expense of other buildings of supposed similar 
finish and average cost has shown that three cents per cubic pSot 
would be a fair estimate, thus making its total three thousand, 
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three Imiidred, and thirty-sis dollai's. Sueii calculations as these, 
however, can by no means implicitly be depended upon, but an 
architect, or any one who has frequently been in tlie habit of 
building, soon acquu'es experience in determining the value of 
work, and generally, by adopting some such formula, arrives at 
a very reliable estimate of its total cost. In a building costing 
nearly sixty thousand dollars, my estimates of its cost, based 
upon a somewhat similar system of calculations, proved to be 
but three hundred dollai's different from the accepted tender 
and contract, nor did thff finished work, so fer as the architect 
had contTOl, vary from the first expenditure determined on. 

An experiment has recently been tried of building in a stili 
cheaper and more economical manner than heretofore ; of course 
any attempt towai'cia a result so deahable, is interesting. It 
consists in tie use of a different material to any I have as yet 
spoken of for the walls, and a change in the framing of the 
interior. The walla are bnilt of earth — not mud walls as were 
once used, and though the system is no novelty on the other 
side of the Atlantic, is but of recent ori^n, here. Having 
recently had an opportunity of examining some economical 
houses so constructed, before bringing this chapter to a close, 
I will describe the process and nJanner of building. The foun- 
dation of the walling is formed of stone or brick-work rising six 
inches or a foot above the surface of the "round, and about 
tw ty h th k th 1 Id b 1 \ ■ of broken stone 
Itld hdiuli mt,toi t the rising of the 

d p Thf dti bg comj It 1 fr m s of plank of any 
CO 1 1 oih 1 d p th dg f the stone or brick- 

wb k and 1 t th t fi m 1 y t t iron wire drawn 

th hfim Itod dtt dly t, the upper part 
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being kept open by Uooks of the requisite widtit every two or 
three feet in the length. Drop ends are also made to this plank 
box, and complete the whole of the machinery reciuired. The 
holes ihi'ough which the wire is drawn are made with slits 
downwards, so that the frame may be lifted up leaving the wire 
remaining in the walls. Into this frame the eai'fch, prepared ia 
either one of the following methods, is fiOed in, TL6 earth is 
either a loamy gravel, made as diy as possible, mixed with 
stones, and then, without any cement, compressed in the frame. 
It is held together by the force of adhesion alone, and wallmg 
of tHa description which is so durable as to have stood the test 
of more than two centuries' wear and tear in Europe, is called 
J'isi. Another method is to mis loam or day with straw and 
moisten it with water, then leaying it in the frame some time ta 
dry and become consolidated before another courae is added. A 
third method is to £11 the frame with clay lumps previously well 
beaten, and mixed with old, short stiaw, and saturated with as 
much water as the clay will absorb. In either of these latter 
methods, aE stones must be carefully picked out, and the walling 
allowed considerable time to diy, hence buildings so consti'ucted 
are tediously long in hand. 

The pise walls are proceeded with as follows ; After the 
&ame is filled (it may be three or four feet high, and as long as 
convenient for the openings of doora and windows) the lower 
wires acting as bolts are cut off and the blocks tt top loosened, 
the sides of the frame are then raised so thit the lower holes 
come to a line with the top, &esh wrces are then drawn through 
and the blocks keyed up. One course mav be I'U'.ed upon 
another, as thus described, immedjitely jt is finiahtd, tut it will 
be found raoi'e convenient to carry on the comses hoiizontally, 
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keeping all of an equal height. As the work proceeds the tops 
of the walling ai'e covered with board to screen from the weather, 
and the roof should be put on as soon as the wiJls are earned 
the requisite height. The usual maimer of finishing the space 
left for Ihe doom and windows is by pladng partition boards, 
faat«ued to the framework, upright and horizont^y as required, 
and stopping the filling in agwnst them, inaerling here and there 
pieces of timber two or threo inches thick for attaching the 
dooi'-poats and window-fi'ames to. On the second story, sleepers 
or plates bio laid on the inner side of the walls, as in the ordinary 
manner, for the floor joists to r^t upon. 

As an improvement, I would advise building the sides of all 
openings for doors, windows, etc, in brick-work, fiUing fia 
walliug up against it, and leaving the brick-work m alternate 
courses ao as to bond with the walling. This method would 
make the walling sohd and durable in the extreme, and if, in 
addition, the comers of the buiding were protected with stone or 
brick in tbe same manner, the sti'ucture would no doubt last as 
long here as similM ones have in Europe, In Devonshire and 
some other of the southern and western counties of England, are 
still standing houses so built, which the title-deeds show to be 
more than two centuries old, nor, as yet, do they show any signs 
of decay. 

The internal conatmction may be gi'eatly lessened in expense 
by a more saving use of materials. The flooi^a, instead of being 
laid upon joists at right angles to their bearing, will be equally 
sti'ong and require far less timber if supported by diagonal 
bearera laid firom comer to comer, intersected i^ain by similar 
bearers from the centre of each side where the size of the room 
requires. The diagonal principle of construction so beautifully 
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and advantagaously adopted in the frame biidgea of this country, 
might with great benefit be incorporated by carpenters into their 
pwtitiona and frames, and with the aoientjfic reasons that exist 
for the change in principle and the ecomonio aigumeats of 
lessened cost, it is strange that as yet no steps have been taken 
to investigate the advantages diagonal hearing would secure. 
In the i-aiboad bridges designed and patented by T, Willis 
Pratt, this principle has been recognised, and the saving in 
weight and material thereby effected is so oonsidei'able, it 
becomes a matter of regret that ■ engineer have not been 
encom'aged to attempt the elucidation of a new system of framing 
in general carpentry. 
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INPLUESCB ( 



VILLA&B MIGHT BE COKCLTTBIOtf. 

CoNSTHUCTiVE skill in building and ingenioiis adaption of 
meLhanical contrivances to meet the wants of domestic life, are the 
g] md djatinctive excellencies of this age ; in no period of artistic 
history have we evidences of constiuction being so well mider- 
stoud, or of the iise of materials so vaiious and so scientifically 
adapted to their several purposes, as at the present time. It is 
the knowledge of the principles of design — the art of archi- 
tfctiue — that seems wanting; and now that I have given 
I x'lniplps of its appUcation, there appeaiB to me a fitting oppor- 
tunity befoie bidding the reader ferewell, of offeiing a few 
remarks upon the principles upon which architectural beauty 
depends, and in so doing, neceasaiily to recapitulate much of 
what I have previously observed, 

Lovei^ of ancient art claim for it a superiority in effect upon 
the mind of the beholder, and a subhmity beyond the reach of 
modern effort. This must be gi'anted them by all who have 
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Bind e 1 the von h f 1 coucej t a of the giant m-^ nga of old, 
b t at tl 3 1 t tl u s pe onty ends, fo the gpnius of the 
J res nt 3dv s as fa hey nl that of the g Hen p'jst in 
mechan cal apphances and onstmetive skill, as pic^ress in ivell- 
do ng Id ha e mad it But the said lovers claim a supe- 
lonty otten tor o) ist u t Te skill also, — ^pointing to the Pyramids 
and the P onao of Egypt as sfructures beyond the building 
resouicp of the pres nt day — how absurdly this claim must 
apj 1 Then b th these oert* ly stupendous works are con- 
t isted the lotty a } p ua lea of the late Chi-istian spire, or the 
still mo e ole n ai) b1 ct 1 ic^es, tunnels, docks, and every 
u i 1 a I ast ere t n of th s present flourishing age of com- 
me ce The Creelia and Roma is had but httle knowledge of 
carpentry or joineiy in the present sense of the words ; of this 
we ha76 constant proof in the vestiges of their building left ; for 
example, in the Sequent use of brick ai'ches where wooden con- 
structions would have been much better. Even the middle age 
architects, skilful as they were, had but little theoretical know- 
ledge, and but small amount of skill in delicate eonstractive 
operations, (as in joinery, for instance,) and certdnly could not 
have built many of the great works of modern times, even had 
ihey possessed the materials. But with all this they atttuned 
effects we with all our advanced skill and mechanical means 
cannot reach. A simple ruin, merely— apart from its influences 
derived fi'om suggestive associations — has power to fill the mind 
even of the meet callous with emotion. The wrecks of andent 
splendor saved from the waves of time at Kaniak and at Luksor, 
in their crumbhng, peiishing grandeur, have a sublimity no 
modem structure can present; andyetfom thoJ'inil yell's have 
rolled on and accumulated ti'easures of sliiil ml lLiuim_ — all 
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■ame one sueh biiildiiig as the forgotten, almost 
exterminated Egyptians, reared in boundless profusion. 

What the conclusion ?— Tliat architecture, as a fine art, was 
hotter understood then than now ! 

Again, where have we traces in modern buildings of the 
majestic simplicity and perfect refinement of the fanes of 
Greece ? Those glorious embodiments of everything grand and 
beautiful in.deagn, and bai'monious and delicate in detail; where, 
even after the perfect building bad been elaborated into the most 
exq^uisita completeness ingenuity and artistic handicraft could 
effect, the optical deceptions of distance were corrected, and the 
entasis of tie column given it, to produce an effect of graceful 
and perfect diminution to the eye which before it did to the 
scale; the leading hnes of mouldings were gone over again to 
secure the same result, and so careful was the scrutiny that 
would leave no minutise of detail untouched, that such exquisite 
maniBuvres were practised as at the Temple of Minerva, in 
which the lions' heads terminating tlie enrichment of the pedi- 
ment ai* turned slightly outwards, so that cutting against tlie 
clear sky instead of being in relief against the mass of shadowed 
moulding behind, they might not appear to recede fi'om the 
plane they occupied elsewhere. Tkese perfecting touches ^ven 
too, only when the building had been deemed complete (as the 
rraearches of ail travellers have sliown), evince a refinement 
which can only be ti'aced to the finest taste guided by the most 
matui'ed judgment. Perhaps this may assist in explaining why 
modem copies of ancient art as seen in public buildings scat- 
tered all over the country, appear so fri^d. The parts and 
proportions ratty be classically correct {they not often are), but 
the evidence of the want of careful, final scrutiny is veiy apparent. 
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It may, however, be said that all such refinements are only 
useful where the design is in every otter respect complete. It is 
the last master-stroke upon a perfect work. 

Where araoDgst moderu imitations can be discovered a Glothic 
editiLe approa/hing m giacefui outhnp haimonj of purpose, and 
perf ciion of dotaj], the almost inspa^d structiiit» of old !■ Where 
an mtenor hie Lincoln so glotioualy ie].lpte with unearthly 
beaufy ■js to be tailed (more from that caiise thai from the 
enshrined sculptuiinga within) the Amels Choir. Where 
amongst the multitude of this ige's ittempls cin be found the 
lamtest ippioacb to the matchlcs" jropoitiona of Old England's 
noblest prize — the Abbey Church of Westminster 1 Where in 
any modern building ai'e evidences of architectural genius and 
forethought like such as can be seen evinced in eveiy part of 
this majestic abbey ? I will give an instance that wiU prove how 
carefuEy art was brought into play then to produce au efiect' 
which we, with all our improved appliances, would be slow to 
bring about now. The stone shafts which run up from the floor 
against the walls to support the ribs of the roof above, are com- 
posed of two small ones next the wall, and one hirger one in 
front, clustered together, and united top and bottom by con- 
tinuously fohated cap and moulded base. Why was this 
arrangement of triple, engaged columns necessary? The object 
to be attained by die shaft itself was to bring down the line 
formed by the riba of the roof to the floor and so to connect them 
therewith (for coimection of parts is an important element of 
beauty), and give greater apparent support to the roof. This 
could only hanaonioasly be accomplished by a column propor- 
tioned to the size of the rib ; but had it been but cme shaft only, 
its lara;e size would have sti'uclc the eye too violently as a single 
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object. To avoid ttia, it was necBSsaiy to Lreak it up ; two 
columns t(^ether of fJie Bfime size would have loolted flat, and 
the rib moulded to agree ivifli them would have had the eflect 
of a band ; three all of the same size would have still farther 
increased the difficulty ; but by using one shaft large and bold 
enough tt bi ng thi line donn ^nd gither thp ureguhr mould 
ings of the lib tf^th^r concentrating them 13 it were into 
one regular and consolidated mabs, and at its side two &m'»ler 
ones to connect tJiis lajger one \iith the n<ill, all i'. accomjili'ihKiJ 
with the most perfeit art This fiuL peifected eonce5.tion of 
fho beautiful is not interfered nitli bj the honzontal atnng 
course nhidi riui'. all luund the bu Idmg immediatelj undei the 
tiifcrum and wlich no diubt. lu moie \uk,ar hand" iiould 
hue eithei been IroliPn around each member of the clu^t lei 
sh^& and thus haie cut its entire heii>ht m two or else 
ha^p bopQ stipjed a^nst it, and so ha^e ii''akpni,l the 
wbDle efftct by depriving apjaientlv the moie =lendei shafts 
of all connection with the will The conaumimtely kilful 
architect atta ned liis object by s(*ipping tlie stimi^-course it 
the smallei columns but canying it round the hrgei one 
and thus giie the conneehon «i{h the mil hauled all tv 
gether and schemed the acoomphshment of a difficult pro- 
blem in tilt, most perfect way This uniivalled structure, 
indeed fe ms with such initaiices ind it is by this extreme 
ddcicy of peice[tion which constitutes irchitectuiil genius that 
the clums cf sujeiionty of inciont art cm beat be auiported, 
an 1 1! e iiisen»ibility to which draws the impa-isable line between 
the efforts of mere talent and the consohdated, neyer-wavering 

attention which marked tJie unrivalled woifo of the great masters 

of olden art. 
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e gi'eat cause of the inferiori^ ia efiect 
of modem bmldings may b« attiibuted to the inartistic treatment 
of the decorative parts. No mere workman can carve a capital 
or. a string of floweis, any more than a mere workman can paint 
a picture or sculpture a statua Once mighty arljsta thought it 
not beneath them to attend to such details ; and surely when 
Giinling Gibbons chiselled ; when a Eoyal Academiciaii climbed 
the scafiblding, and earyed the keystones at Somei'set House ; 
and when Lorenzo Ghiberti sculptured and Raphael drew, none 
need now bo ashamed, however high then talents may have 
placed them on the aitist-pedestal, to do likewise. But mere 
beauty of workmanship again, and deUeacy of det^l, are not the 
only excellences wanting to produce a perfect modero work ; 
Thorn carved with most exquisite feeling and wonderful skiil a 
Christian temple in modem New York, and yet oven he could not 
by his matchless labora more than enrich. The meed of praise that 
posterity will assign to Ti'inity Church will be dealt out by the 
effect created by its outlines, and if they produce not the im- 
pression of beauty and sublimity, the workei' will only he pitied 
for.having had a lifeless, espi'issionleas statue to adorn, instead 
of a soul-filled creation. 

I could multiply instances, derived not merely from the lai'ger 
and public buildings, but from the domestic archifcciure (of 
which wo have memorials as distinct) ; but I have said enough 
to make good the conclusion before arrived at — that architec- 
tm'e, as a fine art, was better understood once, than now. Yet 
we have constructive superiority on our side ; wo have better 
tools to work with ; more varied materials ; scientific and 
reliable calculations upon which to base their proportions for 
purposes of strength and resistance, and the examples of by-gone 
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beauty to work upon — surely, with all these advantages, it 
cannot he that the dawn of a better intelligence will he long 
withheld I My sincere hope and fiim Lelie^ as I have before 
said, are in rural architecture proving the leading step to an 
eminence of artjalJc success presently to be reached, as glorious 
and as gi'and as that of any now inapproachable epoch of the past. 
In olden times, those great results tliat now fill the world with 
admiring wonder, were brought about by concentrated expres- 
sion of the pervading sentiment ; the genius of the people 
stamped Jla impress upon the productions of the age. All know 
what the leligious tentiment of the middle ages has achieved. 
The analytical sentiment of this age will, before very long, lead 
it to reject all that has not a purpose and a use— a purpose 
of utility, a use in aiding harmony of effect ; beauty only will be 
V 1 d— t will ly bo i d as hi lid 

ad tftl tdydtmt toth Tad U t 
n fcn g d t ti wll It fc, i t/'d 

allp d fl ce wh h t d t t t 11 

dlptslflo fm dt>l H w— th r f 

Genius best can show ! But it will come, depend upon it ; nor 
will silly, tricksied imitations, and obstinate adherence to un- 
meaning forms, long delay it. 

A work of rui'al art, whether a simple little cottage, or a 
wealthy tamily's homestead, as an object of beauty is sieceptible 
of three degrees of appreciation— the simple, the suggestive, and 
the int«llectual. These thrfee degree are synonymous with the 
admirable definitions of Mr. Euskin in the " Modem Painters," 
and (here classed as capable of suggesting ideas of natural 
beauty, of relation, and of power. Simple beauty is the effect 
of the object per se upon the mind of the spectator, without any 
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reference to its deatinalaon, utility, ot othev extrinsij quality ; 
Biaggestive, wlieii to tliia is added an evident appropriateness to 
tlie object for which it waa built, suggesting its purposes and ita 
use ; tke intoJlectual, when to these two d^ees is superadded 
an evidence of skill and pouier in the legitimate use of materials 
or application of principles of construction to attain the desired 
end by the conquering of some accidental difficulty. I will ^ve 
an instance of tke appEcation of these degrees of appredatiou. 
Take a common stone building, say, for example, the parsonage 
design in this book ; the outlines of ilie building are pleasing, 
ita proportions harmonious, and ita contemplation would give an 
emotion of simple satisfaction to the beholder ; ask hirn why S 
He would say it pleased him, or filled his eye, or use some euch 
phi'ase that showed merely ita natural beauty, its beauty ;>«• se, 
had been appreciated. If, however, he repUed, that its beauty 
pleased him because he deemed the building appropriate to ita 
purpose, that its ctai'acter haimonized ivith that of the adjacent 
diurch, that ita open, roomy porch gave evidence of ready recep- 
tion and cheeiful hospitality within, and its secluded study and 
sapai ated entrance told to him the tale of its two-fold nature and 
purpose of habitancy ; then the sentiment had been increased to 
aa appredatiou of suggestive beauty. If still farther to all this 
was added the reply, that it pleased because he thought the 
material had been appropriately used, and it looked real, honest, 
and endtu'ing; or he admired the skill with which the otit- 
hnes of the parts had been marked by the blocked atone quoins 
and masonry round the windows, and the simphdty that had 
preserved the natural treatment of the geBeraJ walling, which, 
by its unobtrusive character, served as a background on which 
the di'essed work showed so advantageously ; (hen the appreda- 
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tion has mounted to tlie highest degree, and tie sentiment of 
intellectual perception been awakened. 

Limits fer transcending those now left me would bo rcc[uired 
to follow out these general principles. I can here do no 
more tban state theii' existence and define their meaning. 

But I can fancy some reader to exclaim, tastes are so vaiious; 
who is to define in the first place in what simple, or as you call 
it, natural beauty, consists « That tastes are so various, I, of 
course, do not deny — their very variety has originated a proverb, 
and yet, though it may seem a pai'adox, this very variety is an 
evidence of the truth. 

In almost every object that can be contemplated, there mMst 
exist some beauty that will produce pleasure, so, for the variety 
of tastes to be influenced by it, some food can be found to satisfy 
the cravings more or less urgent of human inner perception of 
the beautiful. Whether all its beauties, or whether the particu- 
lar beauties that render it perfect, have been appreciated, is not 
the question; it may ba even, that those be admired which in 
themselves are beautiful, but lose ihear charm by wrong apph- 
cation in this individual instance ; even tiien tJiis is but an 
evidence of taste perverted ; the innate perception is there, but 
the knowledge to apply it has not come, 

Tasle is Uke conscience ; all have it; but they may blunt it; 
drown its voice, and finally so deaden themselves to its power as 
to pervert its warnings and warp its infiuence ; it becomes 
strengthened by use, and the more it is listened to, the stronger 
and more cori'cet it will become, so as finally to bo to the heart 
what the sound judgment is to the mind, I have shown that 
degrees of beauty can be estimated ; in them is evidence of 
degreis of taste, and, not forgetting that by education and im- 
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poitant refinement the dictates of taste will be increased in 
power, in fine, tJiat much, talked of, but. to mc almost unintelli- 
^ble phrase—" a standard of taste," will have a realization. 
Undoubtedly there exists a role or standwd in nature tor trying 
individual tastes as there is for testing morals, and my comfort 
is, that after a time the search, however seemingly fi'uitless now, 
must he eventually sueoessM, 

Let me quote a page from Lord Kaimes' "Elements of 
Criticism" : — " That there is no disputing about taste, seems to 
have gi'own into a proverb. One thing, however, is eyident, that 
if the proverb hold true with respect to taste in mattera of art, it 
must hold equally tcuu with respect to other senses. If the 
pleasures fo be derived from seeing works of art disdain a com- 
parative trial and reject all criticism, then the pleasure to be 
derived from the sense of heaiing must he equally privileged. 
At this rate, no'^one is within the reach of censure who shall 
prefer the heating of a kettle to the finest concert. 

" And if thus all the pleasures of estemal sense be exempted 
fi^m criticism, there would seem to he no reason why every one 
of our pleasures, from whatever source derived, should not be so ; 
and that with respect to the perceptions of sense by which some 
objects appear agreeable and some disagreeable, there does not 
exist such a thing as a good or had, a right or wrong — that 
every one's taste is to himself an ultimate standard, without 
appeal ; and consequently, there can bo no ground of censure 
against any one, if such there be, who prefers aelfehneaa to bene- 
volence, or wrong, for its own sake, to jigbt, 

" But to ascertain the rules of morahty, we appeal not to the 
common-sense of savages, but to that of men in their more 
perfect state ; and we make the same appeal in forming the rules 
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tliat onglit to govern the fine arts. In neittier can we safely 
rely on a local or transitory taste, but on that which is the most 
general and the most lasting among pohte nations. For, if we 
liave recourse to general opinion and general practice, we ai'e 
betrayed into endless pei'plesitiea. History shows that there is 
nothing more variable than taste in the fine arts." 

Ihe e\pression of common taste must be govered by common 
aenie, and a work of art must be susceptible to rules of criticism. 
ITatuie has general laws, so has art — such, apart fi'om their im- 
portance, aie delightful from their simplidty, and by reason of the 
boimdle^ applicability of their influence. Nature's laws we 
partly know ; those of art unfortunately we have but framed 
into a akoleton code ; but of rural architecture, the most binding 
art can teach, are reality, intention, and harmony. Reality, in 
the honest, ample use of materials and constniction to effect the 
.desired end ; intention, in showing evident design and connection 
between the building and ifa planned purpose ; and liarmony 
with Nature's aspect and with the spirit of the place. 

The influence that buildings so devised would have in educat- 
ing public taste b incalculable. Scarcely a rural hamlet, where 
one house evintung some care in its deagn and treatment has 
been newly built, but its effect upon subsequent erections has 
been most marked. Fiist one neighbor, then another, has 
discovered his own homestead requires refi'cshing; perhaps, 
merely to the extent of fresh painting, and a new roof; ideas 
for both of these afe taken from the new model, and it may be 
Boraewbat ludicrously and inconsistently appUed. Then another 
resident determines to rebuild, and his own experiences being 
enlarged, and a higher standard of taste erected for measuring 
his ideas of excellence, a very different structm'e is probably con- 
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templated than lie would ever have thought of, at first. It is 
CU110U3 to ace how any peculiarly marked features, or unusual 
details, are renewed in each fresh copy fi'om the first new house 
that is built ia a manner diffeient from those usually seen m any 
small rural community. This remark equally will apply to the 
buildings of the middle ages, it genei'aliy being the fact that 
eedesiastical architecture, when in its most glorious growth, 
developed itself aUke all over a certain range, the mother church 
of the diocese ahnost universally serving as the tj'pe for the 
lesser buildings. Hence the gathered beauties of delicato spires 
in one county of England, and the quaint and battlemented 
towers of another ; so, everywhere it seems, that the first pre- 
sentation of any thing simply beautiful to the rural public, is 
instantly seized upon, and reconstructed in aa varied ways as 
individual appredafion, drcumstances, and means suggested. 
How careful then should those pereons he who first attempt 
the inti'oduction of an ai'ticle of taste in a remote and simple 
distiiot. 

Apart from the increased bea'aly ia the appeai'anoe of the 
country, there are of]iec gi'ounds for the advocacy of attention 
to its architecture. It is found that elevation in the social scale 
) with increased elevation in taste. Political 
e found in England, where the experiment has 
prindpally been tried, that the erection of commodious, and even 
elegant cott^es for the eountiy poor, has been followed by the 
most benefidal results. The laboring man that once found the 
ale-house the only comfortable roof under which he could rest 
Lis tired Umbs after a hard day's work, diiven fi^m his own 
home by its squalor, its wretchedness, and misoi able paucity of 
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newly eontnved cottage, finds a moro airy gnd more cheerful 
room, and ic the cleanly appearance of his wife and children, 
their happy lahors and busy housewifery, a fai' pleasauter relax- 
ation than the tap-room, reeking with the fohacco smoke of 
generation upon gcuoration, could affiji'd. He eonaoqnently 
spends his leisure hours at home, and naturally his tioughta 
dwell there with satisfaction dunng hia bihor-day ; he coatrivos 
how this and that little improvement or additional comfort can 
be made ; digs out his garden, and prides himself on lis early 
promise of fruits and flowers. Els chEdren help him, and the 
man that in the rude hovel was assuredly striding his way to 
ci'ime and miseiy, in the cheerful cottage is, step by step, 
mounting upwards in the scale of social worth. Thorough 
investigations by interested philanthropists have shown, in every 
instance where this has been tried, that the fi.-uit has been one 
of promise ; if so with the ignorant (comparatively), boorish day- 
laborers of agricultural England, how much greater will be the 
yield in the more intellectually fertile condition of the rural 
popidation here ? 

Common schools, improved means, a cheaper literature, 
unshackled freedom for acquirement of knowledge and advance- 
ment in position — all these are weighty advantages on the side 
of this people ; and working on a better inteUigeuee and appre- 
dation, the benefit to be derived will be incalculably greater. 
Every heart is more or less alive to the impressions of benuty— 
when joined with utility it baa an irresistible appeal, and it is 
EOt unfeir to suppose that in the country, with Nature's simple 
or grand beauties scattered everywhere for contemplation, a 
more ready perception and appreciation may be counted upon 
ihiin .in cities. This may not everywhere he the case, but as a 
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general rule it probably is ; and at idl events, in the eountjy, 
there being less to dbtraot, the quiet, unobtrusive lessons of eon- 
sti'uctive beauty cannot fail to work a quicker way.. 

But, not only cottages and cottagera are to be thus benefited ; 
the country man-of-wealtb, the professional man, the merehant, 
and the parson — aJi may be made wiser and better. " Sermons 
in sfoues," I have always read with its liberal meaning, and 
think an architect has a great and noble privilege in his power 
to pvefich by his works leasona of refiaement, harmony, and 
beauty. The pertinacity with which every newly built house, 
if in any respect out of the common way, is i 
cmicsity shown by the strollers aroimd it during the p 
the works, and very speedily the avidity with which any scrap 
or morsel of peculiar detail is seized upon and copied, ai'e proofs 
of the awakened interest it excites. When the finished whole 
stands fair and full before them, many a pilgrimage is made 
from some distant spot to contemplate its finish aid proportions, 
and its beauties ank into no unfertile soil. And how with its 
occupants ? The teaching iniluenee soon shows its efiects. The 
furniture, the internal plenishing and details take a tone from 
the dwelling. Articles in improved taste are demanded from 
the country store, or perhaps sent for from the distant city. 
There ai'e some inquired for by othei's, and the building of one 
moderately good house (good in ai'tistic sense) will often 
occasion, the introduction of a thousand commodities of a better 
taste into a rural community. Perhaps the house has a quiet 
simplicity about it that shames the lovere of gaudy carpeting 
and showy upholstery into a better taste ; perhaps its aiTange- 
ment of rooms suggests an amended and more refined adjust- 
ment of domestic economy ; a httle plant cabinet has perhaps 
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foi'ced the love and attention neccssavy for the culture of a few 
flowei's ; a retired, quiet, little hook-room, if merely, perhaps, from 
the pleasant view cominanded by its windows, has tempted 
occupancy ia an mibusy hour, and the mind, cairn and unhin- 
dered hy household cxkb, has found leisure to sti'engthen itself 
by inward contemplation or the study of books. Numberless 
are the methods by which this wholesome influence will work — 
lasting and limitless ai* its effects. The young girl that, finding 
no intrinsic pleasure at tome, nor I'egarding it otherwise than as 
the sphere of her domestic duties, would seek away from its 
shelter, and with other companions, other than " those of the 
household," pleasures and excitements neither ao wholesome nor 
refining as a fond parent could wish, would, in a rural home, 
find so much to attach her heart and give food to her mind, 
that the inducement to wander from it woidd have but little 
allurement. Young Sadies, di? not suppose that I insist you are 
naturally all gad-abouts — I only plead (and for thb you should 
thank me) for making your homes pleasant and beautiful. 

It has often seemed to me a matter of regret that country 
sehool-houaes are not more generally made prettier objects, 
Eude, often incommodious, and generally situated in by no 
means a pleasant site, they have only their admirable intention 
to recommend them. With the number of books that have 
from time to time appeai'ed on school ai'ohitecture, one would 
have thought ere this that some more matured fruit would have 
been seen, but yet evei^present stands the bald, white, pedi. 
mented oufrbuilding, without porch, veranda, or inelosnre of any 
kind ; severe temples of learning to the littie scholar, when they 
might be cheerful, smiling; homes of the heart ! But time, the 
great essential, is the only commodity wanted by the people of 
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tiiis country to do this and many good tiiiigs ; in the course of 
a few years the lessons they are teaching themselves will be 
fully leai'Et, and tJian the importance of riivaJ ai'ohiteetiire as an 
ai't, and its influence on mind and mannei-s will be fully seen and 
acted on. 

One remark of present and almost univoi'sal application I 
would wish to mate, ia on the too little care that is shown 
towards the preservation of forest trees. Many country places 
that now look flat, uninteresting, and bare, would, if Nature's 
leafy treasiu-ea had been preserved, have been beautiful and rich. 
Its gi'ovea, its hedges, and shaded lanes, constitute the rural 
diarms of England ; there the stoiTQ-worn memorials of the 
past are cultured, propped up, and cared for with as sedulous 
pains as the ruthless devastation with which the prodigal, 
eti'engthy giants of younger growth are here hewn away, and 
burned up, and rooted out. The inconsistency with which this 
is done is sometimes almost amusing, it being no uncommon 
thing to find some noble old elm cut low, and presently stuck 
out in front of the dwelling in formal soldier-like line, a row of 
saplings as stiff and ahadelesa as bean-poles. The " woodman, 
aparethat tree" of the song-bard of America should be graven 
on every wall of a country house, or set up in public places 
where " ho that runs may read." 

The love of trees is a mark of a good and healthy taste ; he 
ho chooses h b Idi " plot by a 5 te en e for the trees that 
Ru o nd -md ado c t may ve 7 s fcly b tmsted with the 
exj.es n of h 3 f ncy n a hou e The beauty ot tiee" is m 
their srajl ty and this n a h ae s the chief and hi^heht 
ch m F eque tly a be ut ful hom ma^ bp f jtmed bv % 
blln fmiot dtz nljti n e^onomieally, niY, 
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even severely built, nothing more done than necessity absolutely 
requires, and that in the simplest way — if surrounded by trees ; 
the grandeur and variety of the shade, the softened outlines of 
the building, and ti.e partial concealment of ite mass, with the 
ideas of retirement, protection, and endurance that they give, 
combine to throw a charm about the pWe, that denuded of 
trees, a costly building would fell to impai't. Think then of this 
se, or neglecting to plant one. 



The study of rural ai'chitecture is both pleasant and improving. 
As an art, it is susceptible of investigation through a wide range ; 
pEunlJng, sculpture, ethnology, the history of taat& — all these are 
kindred studies, and have more or less reference to the principles, 
practice, or history of architecture. Without piirsuiBg the 
mechanical means of acquiring a praeljcally useful knowledge, so 
fffl" as to render education in an architect's office necessary, the 
drawing required, for expression of the design is both easily 
learned tmA readily done. In my last chapter I directed the 
amateur in his first steps towards mailing a set of di'awings, and 
can scarcely recommend him a pleasanter amusement for an 
hour of leisure, or a more profitable study for a long evening or 
wet morning, than endeavoring to elucidate with his pencil, 
scale, and compass^, the designs his architectural reading has 
enabled him to make. As a branch of educaliou in public and 
private schools, as a mentally healthy and interesting pursuit at 
home, the sdence of architecture, theorelac and constructive, 
would prove very valuable ; it has, in fact, been a matter of sur- 
prise to me that this, one of the most practical of the sciences. 
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has not had its profesaora in tb.e larger colleges, and its teachers 
in all schools of any merit. Aa a fascinating way of learning 
and practically applying the principles of geometry, aa an 
incentive to improvement under the drawing-master, and as a 
pleasant exercise for the powera of calculation and ingenious 
contrivance, a more desirable study could not be found. The 
love of beauty, harmony, and proportion would thereby be fed, 
and the inborn taste fostered and refined, nor has it one objec- 
tionable element — as some have said of the studies of painting 
and music — that would tend to unhinge or sensualize the mind ; 
the union of the practical with the imaginative, the sound 
judgment with the connect taste, preseiTe the balance, and the 
young mind whose perceptive and conccptive faculties were thus 
equally exercised, would acquii'e a strength and tone, leaving a 
character invaluable through life. Most of the great architects 
of whom hisfoiy has left any records, bare been men of exem- 
plary lives, and nicely balanced, pure, and reflective minds; 
there is something in the study itself only appreciable to a 
simple and earnest heart; it is not sufficiently sensual for the 
voluptuary, nor chimerical for the speculative imaginist ; enough 
there is of a practical business in its details to curb oxuboi'ant 
fancy, and enough for intellectual exercise and refreshment. 

As a profession, that of the architect is a noble and useful one, 
and the day is not far distant when young men will commence 
its study, and diligenUy investigate the principles upon which 
its excellence depends. Heretofore, too generally, it has been 
taken up as a mere money-making pursuit, adapted to the lazy 
and the visionary, or still better to the broken-down carpenter, 
who, finding no credit to carry on his legitimate business, goes 
into the " drafting line" as he calls it, and in his own language 
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" archy-teet," This latter class are gi'eatly pati'on- 
ized liy so called practical men ; they think no architect can 
be trusted with their house who has not wielded the jack-plane, 
nor should they consistently read any author who does not set 
hia own types. Architects undoubtedly should be practical men, 
that is, they should understand the whole tbeoretie practice of 
masonry, cai'pentry, and joinery, and be able to direct how work 
is to be done, and to appreciate it when done; farther than this 
is neither possible nor desirable. They should be familiar with 
the use and meaning of the technical terms of tlio different 
trades, so as to be easily understood by worlcmen, and they 
would find it to their advantage occasionally to sugg;est a 
diflei-ent way of doing any particular work in which their 
experience and better theoretic knowledge enable them to point 
out improvement. This, with rapidity in making a clear, com- 
prehensive working-drawing of any detail at large (if possible, 
before the eyes of the mechanic) will, with a presence of mind 
and coolness that are never at fault when any question or diffi- 
culty arises, inspire the workeis with confidence, and greatly 
assist the designer in carrying out to the full, the spirit of his 
composition. 

The I'arest excellence of the artist mind, is when an arehilect 
can throw himself into the spirit of the builder, and see with hia 
eyes, and reason with hia reasonings ; then, applying his own 
matured judgment and foreseeing experience to the design, he 
will be able to work out a composition appropriate and satisfac- 
tory ; ho should be able to identify hia employer's interest with 
his own, to be tied by no undue pertinadty in favor of any 
peculiar designs, unless their adoption can be recommended by 
reaaons so in accoidance with common sense as to make it his 
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duty, as much as may be, to insist upon tiem. Individuality is 
as much exemplified in a house as in peiisonal character, and the 
architect's highest praise will he, that he has auccessftilly subli- 
mated and emhodied the peculiar views, habits of life, or circum- 
stances cf the owner. By so doing he will avoid mannerism, 
that curse of art, and show in his designs a power and curiously 
suggctive ^ inety thit will pievent them ever being common- 
plat* or tame An arcbtcet of once considerable repute in 
England found it so entirely impossible ta avoid the constant 
recuuent* of a pTiticuIai style m all his buildings, as to eai-n the 
sobnqitet of " Ionic Inwood ," la fact, it is said, that in a 
Gothic church unfortunately entrusted to him, the Ionic Volute 
is very plainly perceptible ia more than one, of its details ! Such 
mannerisms are common enough here;. go where you will any 
where within fifty miles of New Haven, and you see houses, 
Gothic, MooiTsh(I), Italian, or Egyptian, with the same flat, thia 
roofe that look like box-lida shut dovra — so much so, as fre- 
quently to suggest to the observer a search for the hinges 
behind, whilst the fanciful garret windows in fixjnt not inaptly 
represent the key-hole. One of our best architects, and the one 
who, of all others, has had the largest and most liberal freedom 
for the expression, of his designs, almost always makes his 
chui'ohes on one stereotyped plan, crudform and with a broken- 
backed roof. A church in the form of a ciws is beautiful in its 
symbolism and grand in its efieet, if vast; but on a small scale, 
such a plan is unwarrantible, ind if seletted bpcause of andent 
precedent, is done so verj ignoi'aitly, only the ibbey churches 
I structuies f the \eiy hi^est cliss being thus 



These are the mannerisms of individuals ; the same charge 
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can be brouglit against a class. Every one must bave observed 
bow prone country people are to copy anytbing tbeir neighbors 
Lave done, and in ao marked an object as a new bouse, tiere is, 
of course, abundant opportunity for tbe exercise of this propen- 
sity, A short time ago it was universally the fashion to have 
columnai' porches before hall doors — every one had them, and 
they seemed established as a fixed fact ; then wide arches on 
consoles were resorted to, and almost equally in vogue ; then 
again, every thing must be bracketted and richly cai'ved, and 
fi^uently, in dtica, as much was expended over the door-steps 
as would have sufficed to have built and almost fiimished a 
decent house in the countiy. These fashions seem to have gone 
by, and others, like the changing forms and colors in a kaleido- 
scope, take their place. In country places the feeUng is still 
more strong, and sometimes lud c ously evinced K ding round 
the enrirons of Norwalk Connpcticut I was am i*;d with the 
frequent rccunence of a singilarly fDimel ittc w ndow that 
looked esacUy like the bow of a pa r of sf h t<ide tv, o oblong 
windows wifi their corners truncated be ng placed in couples 
ride by side. I rem mbe to h een in London at tbe lyvic 
celebration of a royal t to th powew tl at h 11 tontrol in 
the <aty proper, a qu nt i nould-be-witty device these 
windows recalled. n f th houses (an optidan's) was a 
transparency, consist g fag gantic pair of spectacles, and 
beneath, the words " a grand" in large letters, reading " a grand 
spectacle ; ^^ich pretty concat the first builders of these houses 
must have read of or seen — though, whether the reading of the 
hieroglyphic thus transported here was meant to the house itself, 
or any peeuliai'ity of its inmates within, I regi'et not to be able 
to solve. 
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Is it not a pity that drawing is not more strongly insMsted on 
as an element of instruction in public and private schools f By 
it, tfie perceptive faculty would be strengtliened, and whether aa 
a nleans of pnrsning an elegant aecomplishment, or as an 
awakener of the powers of more accurately appredating and 
comprehending the beautiful, would be an invaluable acquire- 
ment in after life. If not pursued beyond the limits of the class- 
room walls, still its refining influence would be carried into every 
after exercise of the mind, nor even would the merely business 
man, in the exercise it would have given to his young powers of 
calcidation and arrangement, begrudge tlie time spent with the 
drawing-master. I know that at West Point it is considered, 
not only a most useful and advantageous pursuit, but admirable 
mental discipline, and the artist-mind, balanced by the sterner 
studies of mathematics, enlarged and made analytical by tio 
acquirement of languages and the researches of history, produces 
a ripeness and refined elegance of scholarship which is as delight- 
ful as it is valuable. To go back to first principles, the more 
extended is the use of the dvawing-iuastjir as a teacher of the 
young, the more rapid will be the advancement of a true taste, 
and consequently of a higher order of architecture. 

Simplicity, as a source of architectural beauty, may thus be 
defined. Its dictionary meaning is the state of being unmixed, 
of not being cumplex, or of consistinff of a few parts. This 
latter definition is the one usually applied to art, but it has not 
a sufficiently broad bearing, or else it would be the case that the 
smaller the number of parts, the gi'eater the beauty. Thus a 
pordco of six columns would be finer than one of eight, or a 
window with but two moiddings in its architrave more beautiful 
than one with six. Simplicity must regard not only the number 
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of the parts, but tlieir foim and aiTangement. Usod in this 
eense, the word haa a meaning synonymous with " breadth," aa 
generally understood by paintei's or ai'tistic critics. It is a gene- 
isi oneaess of expression, in which, however multiplied tie 
subordinate parts may necessarily ha e to be the evide t ten 
tion of one uu-complex effect is plainly p [.tible Thus n 
a plain, unbroken front of a country hou e t th w dows we e 
small, many in number, and atU d ove the fa^ad the 
breadth or simplicity of its eSe t wo lite [olt bt hange 
fLose for fewer in'numbec and la ge 1 de n s z o 
group the smaller ones togethe nfo t o o th ees 1 avi g 
broad, unbroken spaces between each 1 later and th b ^dth 
and sunplicity ai'e restored. In a mo e complex b Id ng -md 
one in which some peculiar and n k 1 f atu c atte npttd 
tlie simpliaty will be secured by s i. n^e n nt of all 

smaller pacts that may show evident s 1 o dinat on to the 
striking part that gives the cha ■w.te S jlctj of eff ct 
is obtained by using one large mia. and se 1 malle so mu h 
smaller as never to distract the eye f om the majo b dy a. a a 
house with lower wings ; or it ia obtained by union of masses if 
two or more-of similar size are used, as in an E-shaped building, 
in which the two similar ends are brought together into one 
whole by the centjal portion. The pai'ts of each of these 
examples may be multiplied as much as needs be, but the effect 
being gathered by the general lines, and the minuter portions 
only serving as chasing, as it were, upon their surfaces, the im- 
pression of simphcity is secured. No matter how large or how 
ornate a building may be, the effect is produced by the outlines 
of the masses, seen from a proper point of sight ; nothing can be 
more grandly, beautifully simple than the pointed cathedrals of 
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Oiothic Furapfi, oi the cla=aii. teinpleb if Grteoe -itid Italy St 
Piul's the mftropoIitaB cathedidl of England, is an instance in 
point, and though examined in detail, the wonderful tcrtihty of 
in\ention ind fanciful de5}gn of the exteiioi jiespnta multitudi 
Dous form', cf heauty The geneiil outline n so simply intelh 
gibly plain Hi'it its form, dpspite its mynid paits can he 
•ilictclied fiom memory hy tLe meiL,st sihojlloynlio hia seen 
it Peihaps the shortest ani tiue^t paiaphrase of aiiJiiteLtuial 
simpiiuty would he — freedom fiom Lontusion — and such la the 
defimtion I ofler 

Eeihty, as an attribute of ■wchitectmal beauty, I have before 
sufGcienlly explwned It consists in the legitimate use of 
materials ind pnnciplps of constiuction to atfam ■» lequired end 
A 1 uilding may appear beiutifiil m itself, its outlines may be 
hannonioua, -wid eftect simplo but if a m'jfprial not suitable oi 
mtthcd of conatraction not idapted has b en employed, none 
but in undoelopcd taste would sanoti m it. This is the icison 
that the woodeii-claisic, as a style, is doomed to an ino\itihle 
ppiiihiug before \eiy long The forms thit caipeutij eojits aie 
m theinwlvps beautiful, and the stud} thit thej sometnnes 
evince as spent upon then conect leproduction fiom the ancient 
model, Loramendable , but, inaamuJi la the eye and sense know 
they ^1e not of 'tone ur raaibk, and thit the fluted columns 
have been painfully cored, and glued up, ^nd put tr gethei, and 
the cuied cipitals screwed on k*if ty leif ilwut a iluinsy 
timber block, the impression of sublimity is tikon away, and one 
leading to ndn,ule probably substituted Sj in the compl cated 
Gothic contiivmcea sometimes seen, evciy one knows that the 
■jraant mi giofesque details hi\e no meaning awa\ fiom then 
ownjlacLS that the imitifijn foitiullis (suih has bien aien 
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and may be seen) never descends, nor do anything more wai'like 
thaa nurseiy-maids and children with drums ever marcli across 
the " drawbridge." The " battlomented turrets" have no 
ordnance or bold arcker behind, and the carved and croeketted 
chimney-shafts are only good, honest smoke-vents for a patent 
warming apparatus within. The funniest things are aometimea 
done by those who erect imitative Gothic buildings. A Isu'ge 
and ccsfly cliiii«h recently erected in New York, shows upon its 
outside doors what apparently are very beautifully wrought-iron 
scroll-hinges, such as are frequently seen in old buildings, and 
worthy of reproduction now, but my apprecialjon of their 
excellence has lost its zest from the fact that, passing by the 
building ei'e completion, I found workmen carefully n^ling 
on a wooden counterfeit out out of stuff a quarter of an inch 
thick, and this, painted black and varnished, Ues itself into an 
honest scroll-hinge, the real working fellow being craftily con- 
cealed in the door-frame, and getting no credit for the labor the 
showy humbug outside seems to perform. Once a week's labor 
would have been gladly bestowed on one such hinge if a means 
of adorning and enriching a beautiful doorway ; now a pattern 
cut out of stiff paper, a few feet of thin board, a circular saw or 
a " jumping-johnny," with a iittlo paint and vai'nisti, will serve to 
turn-out a dozen m an hour— thinks to "puigi'ess" — not in tlds 
case, however, m " well-domg " 

Meamng or expiession of character jn a building is a beauty 
not so easily obtamed. Being, as it should he, an embodiment 
of tho indmduality of the owner, jt can bo subject to no rules 
other thin those just e\plamed The house of tlie scholar, the 
man of leisure and refined taste, the follower of agricultural 
pursuits 01 thi sp(jit=man, will hue piubibly a character con- 
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sistent witli the peculiarities of each owner, and as marked aa 
the residence of the stowy parvenu wlio haa brought his wealth 
from the city, and hia taste from some not-so-easily-to-he-found 
place, to astonish the country folk. Whimsicality even in a 
building is not impleaaing if it has been obtained legitimately. 
A Chinese padoga roof has been seen to produce a very artistic 
effict, and used for evident pui'pose of shade ; its shape, though 
fentastic and unusual, is not in itself unpleasing, nor could its use 
justly be reprehended if constructed of suitable and honestly 
used materials. 

Frei^uently an architect may be called upon by his employer 
to advise and assist in embodying some piindple of design not 
apparently entirely eongraous with good taste : in such a case, 
not merely from motives of policy, but in order to secure that 
individuality a building should possess, he should not resolutely 
combat the owner's wishes, but sedulously seek to identity them 
with his own, and carry out the idea, transfusing at the same 
time therein so much of his own refined spirit aa may assist in 
giving meaning to any whimsicality and simplicity of effect to 
the whole composition. Like a skilful performer in a duet upon 
the piano, who, in case his partner makes a mistake, does not 
steadily go on with hia own part, leaving tlie other to catch him 
up and come in how he may, but by deviating somewhat in his 
own notes, covers up the blunder, and not only prevents its 
detection by the general company, but to the apprewation of 
the initiated produces a beauty by the dexterity and intelligence 
of the manteuvre ; — so a competent aiishitect over the sugges- 
tions of the owner will throw a masterly treatment, whidi will 
^ot only prevent inadvei-tent discord, but by the blending of the 
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individuai will, and the artJat taste, will aeeuro a beautiful and 
oi'iginal effect. 

At the risk of Beejuicg repetition, I repeat th.e piinciples upon 
whioli architeotural beauty in a rural home depends,— simplicity, 
reality and intantioa. Their importauee cannot too strongly be 
insisted on, and so impressed therevritli should builders bo, tliat, 
itt devising any plan, they should mentally ti'ain themselves to 
reply to a question that will soon be the query of the age — 
is it honest ? 

In a few years how beautiful may this country be made by 
its mral ai'chitecture I There are bye places, and nooks and 
lanes, fertile vaEej^ and rich, knolls, that only want the hand of 
taste and tha clear eye fo invest with the sentiment of beauty. 
No country in the world is so favored by nature, and by reason 
of the unfettered freedom for expression of individual taste, the 
lack of the restraint of precedent, and the pr^ence of a common 
sense right-mindedness which teaches (or will t«ach) to judge of 
a thing only by its intrinsic merits, no land shows so open a 
plain for the advancement of art. Villages, now but assemblages 
of white boxes thi'ust as near as may he upon the street, may bo 
made clustered homes of simplicity and beauty ; the church, the 
culminating point and centre of rustic attraction, not a building 
with woo<len quasi-classic portico and semi-exposed walls, but a 
modest and yet sublime stmctute, modest in its freedom from 
pretentious ornament, subhme in its simple dignity ; the store 
no longer a red staring two or three storied barn, but & cool, 
cheerful, well-shaded erection with widely spread and sheltering 
roof, and interior light, roomy and airy ; the school-house such as 
cliildren would love to linger around, and in their very dreams to 
see enpictured as a place of beauty. The cottage, the pai'sonage, 
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tlie farmer's homestead and the rich man's manaioii each con- 
tributing, though each so differently, to tlie one effect of the 
whole ; witt noble old trees giwuped here and there and avenu- 
ing the road, and ai'ound everything the air of thrift that it is 
pleasant to testify all American villages have ; such will make 
lovely places of every hamlet. It is not possible that in erecting 
buildings so various as a countty village is composed of, one 
general directing taste can be expected, beyond agimng to re- 
tain the roads a ceilsun width, appropriating a certfun spot for a 
public square or common garden, and determining to spare all 
trees now standing, and, where fitting to plant new ones, an un- 
divided action cannot be looked for. 

But the general effect will be produced by the mass of indi- 
vidual effort ; tberefora, if each one fairly does bis part, the re- 
sult of the collected whole will show one harmonious design. 
The church-building committee having selected the spot for their 
structure, with reference not only to its c 
from all parts of the village, but to its effect ir 
seen grouped with the houses, determine to adopt a design and 
style of structure that shall hannonize. Probably standing on 
an eminence, but so placed that there shall be a background of 
trees or higher ground behind, vnth a bold sweep of sward in 
front, and roomy, rustic sheds for shelter of country wagons dur- 
ing service times, at the rear and sides, the building has a base 
upon the ground, and by these featiues baa given to it a domes- 
ticity which is the very acm^ of perfection in a country church, 
sympathizing as it does with our twofold nature, and drawing 
by ties of kindred with our human wants instead of standing 
apai-t in bare and cold sopai'ation, inspiring the spirit of awe 
rather than the feeling of love. It is perhaps a low wooden 
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building, with higli pitched roof, so mada because strong, dura- 
ble and simple, with its eaves projecting many feet at the ade to 
screen from heat in summer, and give warmtii in winter ; on the 
fi'ont is a roomy porck of simplest construction, enclosed it may 
be at one end in winter and well warmed, so as to afford a com- 
fortable resting room between services for those who have come 
from a distance. Somewhere from the building rises a tower for 
the bell, perhaps surmounted by a spire, no hnge pile of box 
upon box and column upon coliimn, but a ample square tower 
carried up from the ground and having evident support thue 
from, (not striding the gable as so often seen,) ind bieikmg 
with a few bold mouldings and periiaps a bractctted string 
coinse, into an octigonal spire, whose any lightne-s gnes finish 
to the tower and beauty to the whole structure. 

Nestling amongst trees not far from the church should be 
seen the oftralluded-to school-house, low, rustic and shaded. A 
distinct porch and yard for boys and girls, and above the roof 
a little bell cot. No columns, nor pediment, nor classic pre- 
tenaou ; the village children make not the dead languages of 
Greece and Eoma their study, why surround them with their 
architecture 3 Let me plead for a flower garden attached to the 
school-house — beautiful lessons of induatiy and love and rever- 
ence can be taught by flower culture — if those entrusted witb 
the education of the young would but see this, and instead of 
tying them to droning lessons in the drowsy school-room, would 
culljvato ihoir pereepljve faculties and their inner sympathies 
with the beautiful, how much more eager to leara, and how 
much more benefited would the poor httle school children be 
than they are now. Not far from this might be placed the par- 
sonage — such an one as exhibited in this book ; — unobtrusive, solid 
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and simple, connected with the ehui'ch by a something which dis- 
tinguishea it from other dwellings, and yet possessing features in 
common with the people's homes. Then would come houses of 
differing size and character ; the modest cottage of the working 
man with its gay little garden-plot and bright flower b3d ; the 
somewhat larger dwellings of the storekeeper, merchant and pro- 
fessional man ; the great house of the village with its noble 
woods and lawns, and everything that can. show appreciation of 
nature's beauties and sedulous cultivation thereof by ai't. The 
village inn, no flaunting, plate-glass bedizened temple of Bac- 
chus, but a cheerful, spadous traveller's home. Wide should be 
its verandas, roomy its stable yard and ofiices, and if the travel 
of the place calls for a little external display, the good sense of 
the villagers- must only allow it to be made in harmony with tlia 
spirit of the rest. 

As yet there are very few examples of a saljatactory mral inn ; 
this is singular when the paitiality is considered that there is for 
an hotel life. Either such as we have are so esti'avagantly built 
and funiiahed as to cause a rate of charge far beyond what the 
general run of travelleis ought to be able to afford to pay, or else 
ai* dingy and incommodious. Unfortunately an architect is 
rarely consulted in their constniction ; some speculating builder 
** runs up" for a certain sum a building to accommodate so many 
hundred persons, and provided the ext«rior be showy and as many 
floors as scaffolding can be made for are piled one above the other, 
and the whole is surmounted with a dome or an octagonal ob- 
servatory and flag-pole, every one is satisfied. Showy carpeting, 
upholsteiy and furniture ai'e looked for as matters of course, and 
compensate for unventilated and sometimes unlighted bed-rooms, 
— and "private apartments" at forty dollars per week. A coun- 
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try hotel should after all be merely a large, roomy house, with 
parlors, dining room, and spacious halla large enough for file 
estimated number of guests. Wide and aiiy verandas should 
be important features of the plan ; they should bo so arranged 
as to secure one lai'ge, retired shade-room for ladies, and the 
wider and larger they are, the better. The manners of the 
guests derive a eoloiing from the style of the house ; in an over- 
fine, showy-parlored house, you will meet f^r ladies with all 
their jeweliy displayed at breakfast, and in hall costume at tho 
one o'clock diimer, hut in a house such as I would have it to be, 
I will venture to' say those who have taste will, without fear of 
seeming to do diferently from others, dress as they would at 
home, and those who have not, he shamed into simplicity by tho 
homelike charm of the building, and the influence of its 
unaffected dignity. Such a house wo will imagine in our model 

On its outskirts am the usual appurtenances of a travelled 
road — tho blacksmiih shop, the town house, the toll house, and 
the covered bridge ; — how pretty and yet how simple might 
they aJl be made ! The bridge, I know, is a dangerous topic to 
touch upon — prejudice is decidedly in favor of making it a 
covered trough from bank to bank, and economy in preserving 
timber by its shelter is a powerful argument — in force till somo 
kind engineer, inspired by a dobire to improve and beautify, has 
shown how, at half the expenditure of material and money, 
a durable structure can be made, which, light and uncovered, 
shall not obstruct the view nor look unsightly in the landscapi". 
One very gi'eat aoui'ce of improvement in the appeai'ance of the 
appioach to a village, would be in a more careful attention to 
the fences and boundary walls that line the roads. Tron wire is 
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now in coui'se of introducdon for tMs purpose; it is light, 
durable and inexpensive, and as a means of protecting from 
injury tlie hedges growing behind, can strongly be recom- 
mended. Wooden rails are too fraii and too easily removed or 
broken, and walling is expensive and also takes up much room. 
Cast iron has a stiff and formal look, beside being hahle to bo 
easily broken hy a blow or by a stone thrown by some 
mischievous urchin ; but wrought iron wire, either simply run in 
a single strand through posts, or woven by machinery into some 
suitable pattern, is both beautiful and strong. 

No country in the world possesses such facilities for the Uberal 
and domealJc nse of water as this; the boast of the so much 
vaunted superior English cleanliness would receive a slight 
check if statistics wore obtained to show the superior number 
of bathing airangenients in the private houses of JTew York 
compared with the private houses of London. Villages have 
fi'equently their own little aqueduct to supply their water-wants, 
and with the fedlity thus given for carrying the precious Uquid 
over every house and adorning a few pretty places with sparkling 
fountains, there is an element of utility and beauty within the 
reach of Americans that is not attainable with the same readi- 
ness elsewhere. In no respect conld the principle of association 
he so advantageously carried out as in supplying a community 
with water. The formation of an aqneduot {under ordinary 
facilities for water-supply) that would carry an abundant supply 
over every house, leaving still sufScient for ornamental purposes, 
would afetually cost considerably less to the ownei' of each house 
than would the digging of an individual well and the provision 
of pumps or other water gear. The benefit to be derived by 
such a comfort is incalculable, and with a little taste and oheerfii! 
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co-operation on tte part of the residents, the public square, the 
school yard, and the chui-di green, could each be adorned with 
some simple rustic foimttun to give play to the sparkling and 
cooling waters. Near the school-house should be a covered bath 
of ample size supplied by the same aqueduct ; this principally 
for tKe.uso of diildren, and supported by some small annual 
payment from all ftho partidpate in its benefits, No great 
expense would be needed for it ; one properly made of buck or 
stone laid in hydraulic cement, with a deepening buck floor, tnA 
covered over at one end with a wooden erection cont^,imng 
dressing-rooms, of the dimensions of one hundred and twenty 
feet long by twenty-five feet mde, and sis feet deep m the 
deepest part, would not exceed in cost two thousand three hun- 
dred dollars. It need hot be entirely roofed over if placed in a 
sheltered spot where its wateis could be concealed. A high 
fence suti'ounding it, and a building at either end for dressing- 
rooros would be sufSdent, and the rest left open to the sky 
would be both better ventilated and more beneficial to the 
bathei«. Were I writing on sanitary I'efoi'm 1 would show the 
gi'eat advantages to be derived from the daily use of a lai'go 
batli ; or were I addressing pai'enta I would comfort them by 
suggestions of the superior safety of such a bath to the open 
and treacheroiK river; but appealing as an architect, I can only 
ihow how easily such a luxuiy cam be obtamed, and the cost 



Such a village as the one T have sketched might be made of 
every rural hamlet throughout the land. Every class of 
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